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Foreword 


Violence takes many forms but affects children everywhere, shaping their lives and 
futures in profound and lasting ways. As we approach the 30th anniversary of the 
Convention of the Rights of the Child (CRC), which includes every child’s right to 
protection from violence and abuse, the world is only beginning to understand both 
the pervasiveness of different forms of violence experienced or witnessed by chil- 
dren and the long-term social and psychological impacts. 

Data and evidence are accumulating to provide a more solid basis for advocacy, 
policy and action. Violence against children (VAC) surveys and other data sources, 
learning initiatives such as “Know Violence in Childhood”, WHO’s INSPIRE strat- 
egy and the launch of the Global Partnership to End Violence Against Children are 
a few of the sources of knowledge and potential responses.! 

Such initiatives serve to better inform us about the forms and faces of violence in 
childhood and to help frame violence within an ecological framework, where a child 
may be affected directly and indirectly by violence within her immediate home, 
school and immediate community, as well as through more macro institutional and 
structural conditions — including armed conflict. The media reminds us constantly 
of diverse forms of violence — abuse within the home; bullying and corporal punish- 
ment at schools; sexual abuse perpetrated by trusted members of institutions such as 
the church; neighbourhood gang violence; armed conflict and wars in which chil- 
dren are always victims but are also turned into combatants and perpetrators of 
violence; and the new and disturbing forms of violence affecting children and young 
people occurring in the digital space as well as in very real contexts of insecurity, 
conflict and crisis. 

Responses are forthcoming — from law and policymakers to state institutions 
including police and judiciaries as well as health, education, social and protection 
services and through public awareness and community or civil society organizing. 
Nonetheless the problems are persistent, and those concerned with protection even 


'For further information, see https://www.togetherforgirls.org/violence-children-surveys/; http:// 
www.knowviolenceinchildhood.org/; https://www.who.int/violence_injury_prevention/violence/ 
inspire/en/; and http://www.end-violence.org/. 
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in wealthy, stable and peaceful societies are severely challenged as they attempt to 
penetrate the institutional structures and digital landscapes where perpetrators may 
be hidden. In countries with weak institutions and few mechanisms of protection, 
countries ravaged by poverty, humanitarian crisis or armed conflict, where even the 
basic material needs of the child may not be met, the challenges of achieving peace 
and protection are incredibly daunting. 

While there is still much to learn about violence and its consequences for chil- 
dren and a need to keep pushing forward the evidence agenda, the urgent imperative 
is to identify appropriate evidence-based actions and interventions — those that serve 
to prevent acts of violence against children, intervening at the level of drivers and 
working to break cycles of violence, as well as those that address the serious and 
lasting consequences of violence on children, their families and communities. 

This volume offers some exciting directions in this search: it contributes unique 
insights from interdisciplinary perspectives, with a particular emphasis on what 
researchers studying peace psychology can bring to our understanding of violence, 
violent behaviours, the effects of violence including armed conflict and the ways to 
overcome these effects. The authors cover a broad range of issues — from those with 
direct relevance to current debates on violence at home and in schools and commu- 
nities to the experiences of refugee and migrant children, or children in conflict, to 
structural forms of violence associated with extreme poverty, conflict over resources 
and the long-term issues of intergenerational justice associated with environmental 
degradation and climate change. 

The papers were initially presented at the 15th International Symposium on the 
Contributions of Psychology to Peace hosted at UNICEF’s Office of Research- 
Innocenti in Florence and co-organized with the Sapienza University of Rome under 
the title “Bridging across generations: turning research into action for children and 
families”. The symposium brought together researchers from diverse disciplinary 
perspectives, particularly from Psychology and the Social Sciences, with the pur- 
pose of deepening our understanding of the issues and consequences for children of 
peace and violence in various contexts. It also engaged policymakers, advocates and 
practitioners with the intention of facilitating dialogue between the academic and 
policy/practice communities on issues of children and peace. Taking place at the 
height of the European migration crisis, when Italy was receiving unprecedented 
numbers of refugees, including minors, fleeing violence, conflict and despair, this 
discussion had particular resonance for the immediate setting but was global and 
cross cultural in its ambition and scope. 

As Director of UNICEF’s Office of Research-Innocenti in Florence at the time, I 
was delighted that we could support and host this symposium. The themes covered 
resonated with many areas of research at Innocenti — including, for example, work to 
understand drivers of violence against children (represented here by Maternowska 
et al.), bullying, protection of migrant and refugee children in both sending and 
receiving areas, the implication of digital technologies on child rights and protection, 
the link between cash transfers and other social protection programmes and mental 
health and violence and protecting children in humanitarian crisis or conflict set- 
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tings.’ The event also reflected a core commitment of the Office of Research-Innocenti 
in promoting dialogue among different stakeholders on key issues of concern for 
children, using research and evidence to shape public and policy debates in support 
of UNICEF’s global normative, advocacy and programme roles. 

Being part of this interdisciplinary and global dialogue among diverse stakehold- 
ers was an exceptional learning opportunity. The value of such cross-disciplinary and 
multi-stakeholder collaboration, also reflected in many of the papers in this volume, 
lies particularly in how it informs the ways in which knowledge and evidence can be 
translated into policy and practical action. The application of a peacebuilding per- 
spective brought by those in the area of peace psychology to the development and 
implementation of programmes and policies affecting children opens scope for inno- 
vative approaches to both development and humanitarian programming relevant to 
the work of Innocenti and of UNICEF. It should lead us to question and challenge our 
own perspectives and practices as we seek to develop interventions and approaches 
in the best interests of the child — today and into the future. 


UNICEF Office of Research-Innocenti Sarah Cook 
Florence, Italy 


? Further information can be found at https://www.unicef-irc.org/. 
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Introduction 


As this book goes to press, child rights activists around the world prepare to cele- 
brate the 30th anniversary of the 1989 Convention of the Rights of the Child (CRC). 
Ratified by 196 State Parties, the CRC is the most endorsed convention of the United 
Nations (UN), holding its signatories accountable to protect and care for children 
affected by armed conflict and to the maximum extent possible ensure their survival 
and development. Yet, warring parties continue to commit grave violations against 
children, including using them as human shields, killing or maiming them or recruit- 
ing them to fight. In some settings, such as Syria, Yemen, the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo (DRC), Nigeria and Myanmar, rape, forced marriage and abduction of 
children are frequent conflict tactics (UNICEF, 2018a). The civil war in Syria is rag- 
ing for the eighth consecutive year, continuing immense suffering to children and 
their families. A 2018 overview by OCHA reported 5.6 million children in need, 2.6 
million displaced and 1.2 million in hard-to-reach areas (cited in UNICEF, 2018b). 
In 2017, the war killed 910 children inside of Syria, and instead of alleviating suffer- 
ing and bringing hope, the situation deteriorated further in 2018, with 870 children 
killed in the first 9 months — the highest number since the war began in 2011 
(UNICEF, 2018a). While well-known due to frequent reports in the international 
media, the conflict in Syria is by no means the only one, and as this book was writ- 
ten, many protracted conflicts continued and new ones emerged. In Afghanistan, 
violence against children occurs daily, with around 5,000 killed or maimed in 2017 
and the first 9 months of 2018. In the Central African Republic, two out of three 
children are in need of humanitarian assistance, while in the DRC, an Ebola out- 
break is further compounded by ongoing violence, preventing the necessary response 
and putting an estimated 4.2 million children at risk of severe acute malnutrition. 
The conflict in eastern Ukraine continues to have a devastating effect on children’s 
education, while in Somalia children are abducted and recruited into armed forces. 
The more recent conflict in northern Rakhine State of Myanmar is responsible for 
violations of the rights of Rohingya children with thousands seeking refuge in 
Bangladesh (UNICEF, 201 8a). 
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This brief summary of ongoing armed conflicts is by no means exhaustive — there 
are other countries where children suffer and where their rights to survival, 
protection, recovery and development are not upheld. Yet, even in countries without 
armed conflict, children experience violence, abuse, exploitation, discrimination 
and other grave violations of their rights. The Violence Against Children Survey 
(VACS) reports that over half of all children aged 2-17 years experience violence 
each year (Hillis, Mercy, Amobi, & Jress, 2016). In numbers, this accounts for 
around one billion children worldwide. A 2017 report published by UNICEF, using 
the most recent available data sources from different countries, corroborates the 
severity and extent of violence against children, stating that violence affects chil- 
dren in different settings during all stages of childhood and adolescence and is often 
inflicted by trusted individuals, including parents, caregivers and peers (UNICEF, 
2017). Violence against children also needs to be viewed through a gender lens, 
with the type of violence inflicted, and its effects, often different for boys and girls. 
For example, girls experience higher rates of sexual violence, their first sexual inter- 
course often forced or coerced, leading to outcomes such as unwanted pregnancy. 
Boys experience lower rates of sexual violence than girls but with equally detrimen- 
tal consequences including mental health issues and becoming the perpetrators of 
violence against their partner later in life (Together for Girls, no date). External 
factors, such as conflict settings, poverty and migration — an experience to which 
much of this book is dedicated — increase children’s vulnerability to violence 
(Maternowska, Potts, & Fry, 2017). The consequences of violence are incredibly 
harmful, not just to individual children but to the communities and societies in 
which they live. They reflect a failure of adults to protect children. 

Arguably the most influential report on violence against children in conflict set- 
tings is The Impact of Armed Conflict on Children (United Nations, 1996), authored 
by Mozambican educator and child rights activist Graga Machel. In her personal 
note introducing the report, she wrote: “I come from a culture where traditionally, 
children are seen as both our present and our future, so I have always believed it is 
our responsibility as adults to give children futures worth having” (UNICEF, no 
date). This groundbreaking report which unveiled the atrocities children in armed 
conflict suffer was published in 1996, but many of the violations it reported con- 
tinue to destroy childhoods today. 

The responsibility that adults have to protect children and give them worthwhile 
futures that Machel talks about is the foundational motivation behind this volume: a 
small contribution from peace psychologists and educators, both from academic 
and practitioner backgrounds, to not only document the evidence of how different 
forms of conflict and violence affect children in diverse settings but to provide prac- 
tical suggestions and showcase successful examples of programmes and interven- 
tions for preventing, reducing and reversing the impact of direct and structural 
violence on children. 
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The Partnerships Behind This Book 


Published as a volume in the Peace Psychology Book Series, this book is a contribu- 
tion to and from the subfield of Peace Psychology in an effort to create a more 
peaceful world. This particular volume stems from one of the Symposia on the 
Contributions of Psychology to Peace, organized biennially by the Committee for 
the Psychological Study of Peace (CPSP).! CPSP is an international network of 
psychologists researching and practising peace and conflict resolution using a bot- 
tom-up approach which “respects different cultures and learns from local peoples” 
in order to mitigate and prevent destructive conflict (Wessells, 1999). The network’s 
symposia enable scholars to present their current scholarship in Peace Psychology. 
Additionally, symposia provide a platform for the mutual exchange of ideas and 
experiences across cultures. Participants engage in intensive intercultural dialogue 
aimed at reducing cultural bias and ethnocentrism in Peace Psychology research 
and practice. The symposia typically examine a mix of topics traditionally studied 
in Peace Psychology such as nonviolence, conflict management, peace education, 
social justice movements, post-war reconstruction and sustainable development. 
Symposia sites are carefully selected to allow the study of local issues of peace and 
conflict and learn from the local context. 

The 15th International Symposium on the Contributions of Psychology to Peace 
was co-hosted in May 2016 by the UNICEF Office of Research-Innocenti and 
Sapienza University of Rome, in Florence and Rome, Italy. Titled “Bridging Across 
Generations: Turning Research into Action for Children and Families”, it captured 
research topics and priorities not only of Peace Psychology but also of the host 
country, Italy, and its convening partner, the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), the world’s largest child rights organization. Having UNICEF as one of 
the hosts and taking place in Italy, a country that has pioneered many of the ideas in 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child, the focus on children and youth emerged 
naturally. The program examined pressing issues for children and families, espe- 
cially those manifesting strongly in Italy and its neighbours, including the European 
“refugee crisis”, changing intergenerational relationships, emerging citizenship and 
the cultural narratives that emerge in the face of a growing multicultural society. In 
addition to having a focus on children and families, the symposium programme was 
unique in its focus on examining how to leverage findings to make the most of them 
in programming, policy and advocacy — as suggested by its subtitle. The aim was to 
go beyond exchanging interesting findings to turning research into outputs and 
actions that have the potential to positively impact the lives of children, their fami- 
lies, communities and societies. 

It is from this symposium that the current volume stems, maintaining the focus 
on children and keeping the “research to action” orientation to provide practical, 


! Committee for the Psychological Study of Peace (CPSP) recently changed its name to International 
Network for Peace Psychology. However, the old name is maintained in this introduction as the 
new one was not yet launched when the book manuscript was prepared. 
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solutions-focused conclusions from the presented studies. The book’s contributors 
include researchers and practitioners who were urged to write for one another and 
make their chapters useful as a reference guide for those who wish to design pro- 
grammes or develop policies that impact on the well-being of children and youth. 
They were also asked to situate their research in a wider body of evidence and, 
rather than focus on single studies, to broaden their chapters into review articles, 
contextualizing the findings in time and place and critically examining their appli- 
cability to practice. The aim to make this book available to a wide audience is fur- 
ther underscored by publishing it as the first open-access volume in the Peace 
Psychology Book Series, which was made possible by the generous sponsorship of 
UNICEF. 


A Brief Overview of the Content 


To examine contemporary issues of children, conflict and peace, this book is broken 
down into four parts: (I) addressing the well-being of refugee and migrant children, 
(ID) children growing up in violent geopolitical contexts, (III) promoting peace and 
well-being of children and (IV) children and the survival of the species. Reflecting 
present-day challenges of the symposium’s host country, Italy, and its neighbours, 
Part I examines the experiences of migrant children from diverse angles. Many of 
the Italian authors contributing to this part of the book explore factors related to the 
changing nature and identity of their country as a result of a steadily increasing 
migrant population. They present research on promoting tolerance among non- 
migrant children towards migrants (Mazzoni et al., Chap. 6), as well as examining 
possible ways for more positive integration experiences of migrant youth into Italian 
culture (Marzana et al., Chap. 7). Other chapters investigate migration status as a 
risk factor for children becoming victims of violence (Milani et al., Chap. 1) or 
being in conflict with the law (Meringolo & Guidi, Chap. 3). Grounded in social 
identity theory, the chapters by Haji and Noguchi (Chap. 4), Glen et al. (Chap. 5) 
and Bigazzi et al. (Chap. 8) discuss interventions to promote harmonious relations 
between children and youth from different cultural backgrounds, while Veale et al. 
look at the importance of the role of fathers in building the resilience of Syrian refu- 
gee children in Lebanon. 

Part II of the book examines the effects of violence and armed conflict on chil- 
dren growing up in a range of sociopolitical contexts, including Colombia (Lopez 
et al., Chap. 13), Northern Ireland (McKeown et al., Chap. 12), Peru, Vietnam, 
Zimbabwe and Italy (Maternowska et al., Chap. 9) and the mafia stronghold of 
Naples in Italy (Bacchini & Esposito, Chap. 10). The chapters complement one 
another well, with the opening chapter examining the drivers of physical, sexual and 
emotional violence against children (Maternowska et al., Chap. 9), while the second 
chapter focuses on the detrimental effects of early exposure to community, family 
and school violence on a wide range of developmental outcomes (Bacchini & 
Esposito, Chap. 10). They reveal that although there are factors which make children 
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more vulnerable to violence, it is a violation that affects children in all countries, 
across all socio-economic groups. McKeown and colleagues (Chap. 11) return to 
social identity theory to examine how the expression of social identities can be both 
a source of conflict and peace among youth in Northern Ireland and among ethnic 
minority youth in England. Their theoretical work is complemented by the two 
remaining chapters in Part II, one which discusses the reproduction of conflict nar- 
ratives from one generation to another in Italy and the feelings new generations are 
confronted with when they learn that the narratives they had inherited are factually 
incorrect (Leone & Sarrica, Chap. 11). Another chapter focuses on children’s con- 
ceptualizations of forgiveness, reconciliations and peacebuilding in relation to the 
internal armed conflict that plagued Colombia for more than 60 years (Lopez et al., 
Chap. 13). Together the chapters in this part of the book outline not only the imme- 
diate consequences of violence against children but the psychological effects that 
linger for generations to come. They offer practical suggestions on how to prevent 
violence in the first place, build more peaceful identities in conflict and apply a 
range of interventions to facilitate peaceful coexistence between children from dif- 
ferent conflict backgrounds. 

After exploring the vulnerabilities that conflict and violence expose children to, 
Part III of the book is more solutions-focused, presenting examples of peacebuilding 
programmes and long-term effects of civic engagement and more directly examining 
the subtitle of the book From Research to Action. Affolter and Azaryeva Valente 
share examples from “Learning for Peace” — one of the largest peacebuilding initia- 
tives for children globally, in which education and other social services were used as 
a platform for leveraging social cohesion (Chap. 14). Guetta’s chapter builds on this 
comprehensive overview to zoom in on a peace education programme delivered as 
part of a high school curriculum to young people in Italy (Chap. 16), while Pagani 
presents a body of research examining children’s attitudes towards migrants to argue 
that complexity, diversity, education and conceptualization of peace are intimately 
linked (Chap. 16). The innovative research by Shani and colleagues (Chap. 17) com- 
bines Developmental and Peace Psychology to explore pathways to political orienta- 
tions and activism from adolescence to adulthood using a longitudinal survey. They 
conclude that opportunities for constructive youth activism are likely to contribute to 
community empowerment and sustainability in the long term. Although presenting 
research from different countries, the last three chapters in Part III (Kostelny, Chap. 
18; Balvin & Miletic, Chap. 19; and Wessells, Chap. 20) provide evidence for the 
importance of community-led, cooperative approaches to programming and research, 
including the use of research findings to influence policy and practice. 

Finally, Part IV contains a forward-looking chapter (Sanson & Burke, Chap. 21) 
on children and climate change, a topic which despite its urgency is rarely covered 
in Peace Psychology. The authors argue that climate change is an issue of structural 
violence, disproportionately affecting people living in low- and middle-income 
countries. Climate change is also a matter of intergenerational justice because future 
generations are likely to be harmed by climate change more than the present genera- 
tion. However, rather than getting lost in the bleakness of the situation and its 
outlook, the authors offer hope by providing suggestions for parents, schools, 
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policymakers and other duty-bearers to help children develop coping strategies to 
adapt to life impacted by climate change and view the problem of climate change as 
an opportunity for promoting peace and equity in human relations. 


Conclusion 


The brief summary of the book’s content clearly underscores the horrendous viola- 
tions of children’s rights, that it covers and the reader may wonder why the title is 
“Children and Peace” and not “Children and War”. The underlying philosophy for 
the chapter on climate change (Sanson & Burke, Chap. 21) described above — to 
remain hopeful in the face of adversity and seek ways of turning a conflict situation 
into an opportunity to promote peace and equity — also underpins this book. As this 
book was written, too many children around the world suffered from direct and 
structural violence, but there were also those who benefitted from research-informed 
prevention and response interventions. While tracking the impact of Peace 
Psychology studies on the lives of children is rare (see Chaps. 19 and 20 for a dis- 
cussion), by pushing contributors to reflect on the applicability of their work and 
make practical recommendations for practitioners and policymakers, the editors 
hoped to encourage stronger collaborations between researchers and research stake- 
holders, as well as the use of participatory approaches for engaging children and 
youth. 

Despite the extreme suffering inflicted on children that her book unveiled, Graça 
Machel concluded her personal note with a hopeful and determined call to action, 
stating that “We must do anything and everything to protect children, to give them 
priority and a better future”. No matter how large or how small, this is the responsi- 
bility of everyone (UNICEF, no date). The present book is a contribution to this 
mandate and reiterates the imperative that adults must do more to protect children 
and uphold the rights granted to them under the Convention of the Rights of the 
Child, 30 years ago. 


Florence, Italy Nikola Balvin 
Delaware, OH, USA Daniel J. Christie 
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Part I 
Addressing the Well-Being of Refugee 
and Migrant Children 


Chapter 1 A 
A Multi-method Assessment of Risk get 
and Protective Factors in Family Violence: 
Comparing Italian and Migrant Families 


Luca Milani, Sarah Miragoli, Serena Grumi, and Paola Di Blasio 


1.1 Introduction 


Child abuse and maltreatment are serious developmental adversities in the short and 
long term for children and adolescents. International reviews highlight the enor- 
mous developmental, social, and economic costs of child abuse and maltreatment 
(Autorità Garante per l’ Infanzia e l’ Adolescenza, CISMAI, & Terre des Hommes, 
2015; Bunting et al., 2018; CISMAI, Terres des Hommes, & Bocconi, 2014; Di 
Blasio, 2000, 2005; Di Blasio, Camisasca, & Procaccia, 2007; Fry et al., 2018; 
Gallo, Munhoz, de Mola, & Murray, 2018; Kimber, Adham, Gill, McTavish, & 
MacMillan, 2018). Research has led to improvements in knowledge about interven- 
tion strategies to buffer negative consequences of child maltreatment and abuse (cf. 
Masten, 2001; Masten, Cutuli, Herbers, & Reed, 2009; Ozer, Best, Lipsey, & Weiss, 
2003). In this light, the concept of resilience has proved to be very useful to describe 
those developmental trajectories that lead to positive adaptation notwithstanding 
serious adverse conditions (Masten et al., 2009). Resilience is a key construct for 
scholars and professionals in the field of Child Protection Services (CPS), as it is the 
very foundation of the possibility of changing maladaptive developmental trajecto- 
ries into more positive ones. Thus, professionals and practitioners in CPS are often 
required to make decisions about the best intervention to protect minors at risk, 
often with limited time and resources to collect the information needed for such a 
resolution. 

Moreover, CPS professionals often deal with referred families that fall into “gray 
areas” of family functioning: they appear to be not completely dysfunctional — nor 
are they completely functional — but are characterized by (acute and/or chronic) 
difficulties and adversities that impact day-by-day functioning and parenting. In 
these instances, it is very important to assess the risk of harm/maltreatment in a 
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timely manner, in order to implement effective protective measures and to avoid 
recidivisms. A key element in the decision-making process is for CPS to be able 
to rapidly discriminate situations that need a more decisive plan of intervention 
(e.g., removing the child from the family) from those that require a more cautious 
approach. However, Italian professionals cannot rely on national documents and 
manuals on assessment and decision-making process when dealing with at-risk 
families but only on local guidelines and on their professionalism and training. 
As a result, in many instances, decisions are made through intuition and not 
informed by evidentiary information. 

Migrant families are often a challenge to CPS personnel because of the difficulty 
in gathering relevant information, assessing the residual capital in family resources 
(both from a material and social point of view) and gauging the potential for repair- 
ing/enhancing family functioning (cf. Milani, Grumi, Gagliardi, & Di Blasio, 2016). 
Moreover, some studies have highlighted that migrant families have both a higher 
risk of referral to CPS and risk of maltreatment (cf. Alink, Euser, van Ijzendoorn, & 
Bakermans-Kranenburg, 2013). 

Our Research Centre is trying to provide an assessment protocol and other useful 
tools to assist professionals and operators in CPS and in the judicial system in the 
complex decisions they face when working with at-risk families. To our knowledge, 
this is the first attempt at proposing a specific assessment system for this purpose in 
Italy, given the fact that — among the limitations previously cited — the Italian CPS 
system is still lacking a unified registry about allegations and management of child 
maltreatment. The lack of uniformity in assessment protocols hinders the possibility 
of comparison between methods of assessment and case management across differ- 
ent locals. 

As concerns the international literature, research on decision-making systems in 
CPS is steadily shifting toward the aim of helping professionals and operators rely 
less on intuition and more on objective indicators when planning interventions (cf. 
Bartelink, van Yperen, & ten Berge, 2015, for a review). However, there is a paucity 
of objective indicators with the exception of the “California Family Risk 
Assessment’: an instrument designed to help practitioners in the decision-making 
about at-risk children and families, focusing on the strengths and needs of caregiv- 
ers, children, and family resources, via different checklists and guidelines! (Barlow, 
Fisher, & Jones, 2012). 

Our assessment system is conceptually similar — albeit less detailed — than the 
British Framework for the Assessment of Children in Need and their Families 
(FACNFP), a set of guidelines and indications aimed at helping CPS professionals to 
assess complex situations of children and families (cf. Léveillé & Chamberland, 
2010). To assist professionals in this task, our framework contains some standard- 
ized checklists focusing not only on risk assessment but also on strengths and 
resources. We believe our assessment protocol meets operators’ and professionals’ 
requirements in terms of comprehensiveness, modularity (e.g., selecting single or 
multiple modules to focus on specific areas of assessment), and scientific validity. 


'Cf. https://www.nccdglobal.org/assessment/structured-decision-making-sdm-model 
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Fig. 1.1 Process-Oriented Model (Di Blasio, 2005; modified from Cummings, Davies, & 
Campbell, 2000) 
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In particular, the system presented herein can be defined as a risk assessment tool 
(cf. Bartelink et al., 2015) based on an array of psychological instruments and mea- 
sures that can be used to offer an accurate assessment of at-risk families. It is 
grounded in four pillars: (a) a process-oriented model; (b) clinical expertise of our 
Research Centre’ in terms of child maltreatment and abuse; (c) extensive research 
efforts to validate and refine the assessment system; and (d) constant interaction 
with field knowledge (CPS professionals and Italian judicial system). 


1.1.1 The Process-Oriented Model 


Our assessment system is grounded in the “process-oriented model” of develop- 
mental trajectories and children adjustment (cf. Cummings, Davies, & Campbell, 
2000), which posits that human development is characterized by mutual influences 
between different factors and environments, which lead to adaptive or potentially 
maladaptive patterns. This model has been modified and articulated to fit the clinical 
literature on risk assessment in CPS work (cf. Cirillo & Di Blasio, 1989; Di Blasio, 
1997; 2000). The final model is presented in Fig. 1.1. 
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The left side of the model highlights the contribution of genetic, biological, and 
psychological factors of individuals, which interact with familial functioning and 
environmental affordances into determining parental attitudes toward offspring. The 
central part of the model focuses on the “here-and-now” psychological functioning 
that mediates between contextual factors and adaptive/maladaptive trajectories. The 
right side of the model presents the outcomes of this process: social competence on 
one side and maladjustment on the other. In our vision, social competence can be 
thought as a developmental outcome related to those families where there is a pre- 
ponderance of proximal protective factors (PPF). In these instances, parents are able 
to express positive parenting and to buffer the impact of eventual negative events 
(e.g., loss of job, death of a relative) by tapping into personal and contextual 
resources. 

On the other hand, maladaptive outcomes can be characterized by those instances 
when parents are not able to buffer the effects of negative events — or of personal 
difficulties and inabilities — and expose their children to situations of vulnerability 
or clear harm via a significant prevalence of distal and proximal risk factors (DRF/ 
PRF). These can take the form of a sporadic, infrequent parental inadequacies that 
last for a limited period of time and can be addressed by “lower-impact” interven- 
tions, such as parental monitoring or training, or can take the form of a chronic 
impairment that poses a serious threat to children and that needs to be tackled with 
more impactful interventions such as limiting parental responsibility or removing 
the child from the family. 


1.1.2 Distal and Proximal Factors 


In our opinion, the most appropriate way to conceptualize and to address potentially 
maltreating parents and sub-par parenting skills is an examination of risk and pro- 
tective factors (cf. Camisasca & Di Blasio, 2002; Di Blasio, 2000; Di Blasio, 
Camisasca, Procaccia, & Verrocchio, 2005). In this light, high-risk conditions are 
characterized by (chronic or acute) exposure to adversities that can slowly (or 
swiftly, in case of traumatic events) erode, consume, and ultimately deplete physical 
and psychological resources of individuals and families. However, high-risk condi- 
tions are not necessarily equivalent to maladaptive outcomes. In fact, it is often 
difficult to assign a “clear-cut” score of damaging potential to many life events, due 
to the complexity of the mutual interaction of the factors in play. Thus, to better 
discriminate those factors that exert a direct influence on developmental trajectories 
in at-risk families and those that are indirect, we refer to the distinction by Baldwin, 
Baldwin, & Cole (1990) between distal and proximal factors. The term “distal” is 
used because these factors are supposed to have an indirect effect on children and 
can be thought of as a humus on which more proximate events and factors build 
their influence. Proximal factors have a direct influence on family processes and can 
overturn frail points of balance, often exacerbating covert tensions and conflicts. 
Distal risk factors can lead a given family to a condition of vulnerability; however 
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their mere presence does not equate to harm or damage to children. Nonetheless, 
when distal risk factors are intertwined with proximal risk factors, the situation is 
very likely to evolve into a clear harm for children. For example, literature shows 
that maternal lack of knowledge or interest relating to child development (distal risk 
factor) is associated with worse health outcomes in children due to difficulties in 
understanding medical prescriptions. However, a lack of knowledge or interest 
alone is seldom related to maltreatment; other proximal factors such as family con- 
flict and difficult temperaments in children need to be present in order to generate 
harm. It should be noted that proximal factors include both risk and protective fac- 
tors. Protective factors are those proximal instances and resources that have the 
power — if recognized and adequately taken into consideration when implementing 
an intervention — to reduce the negative impact of distal and proximal risk factors. 
When a protective factor comes into play, if services are able to turn it into a resil- 
ience process via work with the family, it is possible that a maladaptive trajectory’s 
likely negative outcomes will be buffered and will not cause harm to the child. 


1.2 C.Ri.d.e.e. Multi-method Assessment System 


In our experience, in order to sustain and mobilize residual resources in families at 
risk, it is important to not only focus on risk factors but also on personal, familial, 
and social strengths. Our proposal of a multi-method assessment system is specifi- 
cally tailored to help professionals of CPS and judicial systems to promote resil- 
ience processes by identifying areas of vulnerability and areas of strength in the 
families at risk. The general aim of our assessment system is to integrate the specific 
know-how and guidelines of social workers, psychologists, lawyers, and profes- 
sionals involved in the decision-making process in order to protect children at risk 
of abuse/maltreatment/neglect due to parenting deficits in families referred to CPS/ 
judicial system. Thus, the different modules of our assessment system focus mainly 
on parenting skills and the resources in the family/social environment. 

The assessment system is comprised of six stand-alone modules: one in-depth 
protocol for identifying proximate and distal risk and protective factors of maltreat- 
ment and recidivism against children; one explorative tool for assessing the (resid- 
ual) social capital in an at-risk family; and four screening surveys for assessing 
parenting stress, parental child abuse potential, parents’ resilience, and traumatic 
symptoms (in children). 

As regards the surveys, three have been validated by C.Ri.d.e.e. research team 
(PSI-SF, CAPI, and TSCC), and one is a well-known measure for resilience (RSA) 
that we recommend for its reliability and accuracy.’ Each of the six modules can be 


5Operators need to contact the original authors of the RSA (Oddgeir Friborg or Odin Hjemdal) 
requesting their permission to use the scale. 
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applied alone or in conjunction with the others, and each of them provides informa- 
tion about one key area of family functioning: 


The Risk and Protective Factors Protocol and Graph can assist in collecting 
information about several aspects of family functioning and can help operators 
focus on risk factors as well as potential resources of the family. The array of 
risk and protective factors can be arranged as a list or as a graph, and it can be 
used to assess a single parent or the whole family. In this case, our recommenda- 
tion is to assign the presence of a given factor to the whole family even if it is 
reported only for one parent (e.g., parental psychopathology reported for the 
mother only but assigned to the whole family). The rationale is that the presence 
of a risk and/or protective factor influences not only a given parent but also the 
whole family. 

The Todd Map can assist in detecting social capital of a given individual/family 
and deepen the knowledge about relational bonds between individuals. As in the 
case of the Risk and Protective Factors Protocol and Graph, the Map can be used 
to assess an individual or a family. 

The four screening instruments can be used to obtain quantitative data about the 
level of stress related to the parenting role, the risk of maltreatment/abuse by a 
parent, resources that can lead to resilience in parents, and the eventual traumatic 
consequences on the child. The precise indications about how to use each instru- 
ment can be found in the validation papers. 


In our proposal, professionals should aim to assess all of the above areas as a rule 


of thumb, as the array of information gathered could help in subsequent decision- 
making. However, the modularity of the system allows professionals to arrange and 
personalize the assessment in order to meet time constraints and priority. In this 
light, some indications may be helpful: 


The Risk and Protective Factors Protocol and Graph can be completed in differ- 
ent sessions and can be updated as the knowledge about the family increases. 
Indications are to use this module whenever possible, as it is also a useful tool to 
monitor progress. 

The Todd Map can be used as a “resource-oriented” tool to complete the repre- 
sentation about the social capital of the family. As such, it can be of invaluable 
help to gain a broader picture of the resources that can be engaged in a support 
system for the family. As for the Risk and Protective Factors Protocol, it can be 
completed in different sessions and can be used as a monitoring tool. 

We think of the four instruments as sort of practical “alarm tools” to be adminis- 
tered when the operator suspects the presence of: 


— Deep parental strain that may impact child-rearing or lead to increased risk of 
maltreatment (PSI + CAPI + RSA) 

— Risk of parental maltreatment (CAPI + TSCC to child) 

— Risk of psycho-traumatic damage to the child (TSCC to child) 

— Need for understanding resilience resources in parents (RSA) 
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and/or friends 


10. Conflict management skills 
11. Child easy temperament 


Fig. 1.2 Risk and protective factors Protocol 


1.2.1 Risk and Protective Factors Protocol and Graph 


The Risk and Protective Factors Protocol is a theoretically grounded instrument that 
consists of 36 factors. The aim of the Protocol is to help professionals evaluate indi- 
vidual, familial, and contextual factors that come into play when parents are at risk 
of not attending to their children needs or becoming maltreating/abusive. 

As it is clear from Fig. 1.2, distal risk factors mostly concern context, values, and 
resources that exert an influence on parenting activities and raise the level of vulner- 
ability of families. Some of them are non-specific in terms of child maltreatment 
and abuse (e.g., chronic poverty, young maternal age, etc.). Three are very specific: 
Experience of neglect, violence, and/or abuse during the childhood; Approval of 
violence and punishments as educational practices; and Approval of child pornog- 
raphy. These are underlined in Fig. 1.2. 

Proximal factors have a direct influence on children and can overturn a frail rela- 
tional balance in the family (risk factors) or ameliorate the situation by adding 
resources and buffering conflicts (protective factors). The 36 factors can be thought 
of as contributing to 4 areas of family functioning (refer to Figs. 1.2 and 1.3): 


A. Children: Lack of knowledge or interest relating to child development, child 
physical disease or disorder at the birth, child difficult temperament, child easy 
temperament. 
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Fig. 1.3 Risk and protective factors Graph 


B. Mother/father: Young maternal age, experience of neglect, violence and/or 
abuse during the childhood, parental psychopathology, parental social deviance, 
parental drug abuse, denial of responsibility about child maltreatment, compen- 
sation syndrome,* poor empathy skills, impulsivity, lack of frustration tolerance, 
separation anxiety, parental psychological elaboration of experience of neglect, 
violence and/or abuse during the childhood, empathy, assumption of responsi- 
bility about child maltreatment, desire to improve oneself, autonomy/indepen- 
dence, good level of self-esteem. 

C. Parents as a couple: Chronic poverty, low educational level, one-parent family, 
approval of violence and punishments as educational practices, approval of 
child pornography, unwanted pregnancy and maternity, dating conflict and 
domestic violence, discomfort related to the dependency on services, conflict 
management skills. 

D. Relatives, friends, community: Lack of interpersonal relationships, lack of net- 
work and social integration, distrust of social rules and institutions, problematic 
relationship with family of origin or partner’s family, good relationship with at 
least one relative, supportive network of relatives and/or friends. 


““Compensation syndrome” can be defined as a parental attitude in which the parent expects some 
sort of psychological compensation for experiencing adverse growing conditions as a child, and 
this compensation is expected from a third person (usually his/her child) or an institution (e.g., 
CPS, judicial system, social welfare, etc.). 
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A useful complement is the risk and protective factors graph (see Fig. 1.3) that 
explodes the Protocol on a 2-dimensional space in order to help professionals 
quickly assess whose areas of family functioning are more worrying or needing 
attention. The operator may use it as a graphic representation of the array of risk and 
protective factors assessed in the family, by recording in the appropriate area the 
presence of a given factor. For example, a family characterized by Chronic poverty 
(DRF 1), Parental psychopathology (PRF 1), Separation anxiety (PRF 9), and 
Empathy (PPF 3) will have one note in the quadrant I-C, two in quadrant II-B, and 
one in quadrant II-B. This notation system allows the professional to quickly be 
aware of those areas that are more at-risk or more resourceful in a given family. 


1.2.2 Todd Map 


The Todd Map (1979) is a sociological instrument to assess relational capital in 
individuals. It allows the operator to measure with a graph the density and the rank 
of social capital of individuals, in different environments and contexts. 

It can be represented as a series of concentric circles segmented in different sec- 
tors, while the parent under assessment is placed in the center of the graph. The 
operator should trace a dot for each person the parent is in relation with for the four 
relevant environments reported: family, friends, work, and public services. The dis- 
tance from the center indicates how relationally close that person is to the parent: 
one is the most important (a close relative), while four is the least important (an 
acquaintance). 

The Todd Map allows the operator to understand, with a quick glance, how 
dense the support system of a parent is in terms of proximity and distribution in the 
four environments. For example, a parent may have many contacts in the “work” 
subsystem but way less in the “friend” subsystem, signaling a potentially unbal- 
anced distribution of social capital (as illustrated in Fig. 1.4). 

The Todd Map allows also a “qualitative” assessment of the relations between the 
parent and his/her social capital. The operator may ask the parent to draw lines that 
connect the most relevant relations between him/her and the persons drawn on the 
map, or to differentiate the relations in terms of quality (e.g., positive relations -> solid 
lines; negative relations -> dotted lines, etc.). The social capital is considered a very 
important buffering factor in at-risk families, decreasing the likelihood of child mal- 
treatment and abuse (cf. Fujiwara, Yamaoka, & Kawachi, 2016; Zolotor & Runyan, 
2006). In this regard, we assess both a sense of community and cohesion in the neigh- 
borhood and the availability of friends, relatives, and close relationships in the family. 
The Todd Map can help assess how many resources the parent/family has and how 
close they are. 

The following paragraphs will focus on four quantitative measures, aimed at 
providing professionals with some “alarm checks” about key areas of parenting that 
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Fig. 1.4 Todd Map 


need immediate attention. In particular, we assess both parenting issues and chil- 
dren outcomes via four measures: one about parental stress, one about parental 
disposition to become maltreating or abusive toward their children, one about resil- 
ience resources eventually present in parents, and finally one about eventual psycho- 
traumatic damage to children. As previously stated, C.Ri.d.e.e. research team has 
extensively validated three of them (PSI-SF, CAPI and TSCC), while the other is a 
very well-known measure for resilience (RSA) that we recommend for its reliability 
and accuracy. 


1.2.3 Parenting Stress Index Short Form (PSI-SF) 


The Parenting Stress Index Short Form (PSI-SF; Abidin, 1995; Italian validation by 
Guarino, Di Blasio, D’ Alessio, Camisasca, & Serantoni, 2008) is a self-report mea- 
sure of 36 items with answers on a Likert 5-point scale (from 1 = strong disagree- 
ment to 5 = strong agreement) suitable for evaluating the stress level in the 
relationship between caregiver and child. The measure can be answered by each of 
the parents independently. The measure provides professionals with a score about a 
clinical level of parental stress and can be administered in about 10 minutes. 

The Italian version of PSI-SF consists of three subscales such as Parental Distress 
(PD, 12 items; e.g., “Many things in my life disturb me”), Parent-Child Dysfunctional 
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Interaction (P-CDI, 12 items; e.g., “My child seldom does things that gratify me”), 
and Difficult Child (DC, 12 items; e.g., “My child does some things that annoy me 
a lot’) as well as a defensive responding subscale that consists of 7 items drawn 
from the PD subscale. The defensive responding subscale evaluates parental bias in 
reporting by quantifying the desire of parents to present a favorable impression of 
themselves and minimize problems in the parent-child relationships. The PD 
subscale focuses on the sense of competence/incompetence in rearing the child, 
marital conflict, lack of social support, and stress associated with the restrictions 
deriving from the role of parent. The P-CDI subscale measures parents’ perceptions 
of the emotional quality of their relationship with their children. Finally, the DC 
subscale focuses on the parent’s perception of the child in terms of temperament, 
hostile, non-collaborative, and provoking behaviors. The sum of the scores of the 
three subscales (PD, P-CDI, and DC) leads to the Total Stress score, which gives an 
indication of the overall level of the parental role-specific stress, not deriving from 
other roles or other events. The 90th percentile of the total PSI-SF score represents 
a “clinically significant” level of parenting stress (Abidin, 1995) and can be used as 
an indicator that counseling or other supports are required. The values of internal 
consistency of the Italian validation of the PSI-SF (Guarino et al., 2008) correspond 
toaa=0.91 for the Total Stress scale, a æ = 0.91 for the PD subscale, a a = 0.95 for 
the P-CDI subscale, and a a = 0.90 for the DC subscale. 


1.2.4 Child Abuse Potential Inventory (CAPI) 


The Child Abuse Potential (CAP, Milner, 1986; Italian validation by Miragoli, 
Camisasca, & Di Blasio, 2015; Miragoli et al., 2016) is a self-report inventory of 
160 items with a forced-choice format (“agree” vs. “disagree’’), and it includes the 
Abuse scale (77 items) that is widely used as a child physical abuse screening tool. 
As regards the purpose of risk assessment about the physical potential abuse, only 
the Abuse scale (77 items) is habitually used (Milner, 1986). An even briefer ver- 
sion of the scale was developed for the Italian population (CAPI, 17 items; Miragoli, 
Traficante, Camisasca, & Di Blasio, 2017). Items were selected to maximize (a) 
discriminative function referred to the abuse condition; (b) predictivity of the Abuse 
scale on the total score; (c) factor stability; and (d) clinical validity of the selected 
items. A similar international brief version of the CAPI can be found in Ondersma, 
Chaffin, Mullins, and LeBreton (2005). The CAPI in full form can be administered 
in 15 minutes. The original CAP Inventory (Milner, 1986) contains a total of ten 
scales. The primary clinical scale is the 77-item physical child abuse scale. This 
Abuse scale can be divided into six factor scales: Distress (e.g., “I often feel very 
frustrated”), Rigidity (e.g., “Children should always be neat”), Unhappiness (e.g., 
“I am an happy person”), Problems With Child and Self (e.g., “I have a child who 
is slow”), Problems With Family (e.g., “My family fights a lot’), and Problems 
From Others (e.g., “Other people have made my life hard”). In addition, the 
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CAP Inventory contains three validity scales: Lie Scale, Random Responses 
Scale, and Inconsistency scale. 

The factorial structure of the Italian version of the CAP Inventory presents fac- 
tors consistent with the original version (accounting for 31% of the variance): 
“Loneliness and Distress” (16 items; e.g., “I often feel alone”; “People do not 
understand me”); “Rigidity” (10 items; e.g., “Children should always be neat”); 
“Impulsiveness and Anxiety” (13 items; e.g., “I find it hard to relax”; “Sometimes I 
fear that I will lose control of myself’); “Unhappiness” (7 items; e.g., “I do not 
laugh very much”); “Problems with Self, Child, and Family” (10 items; e.g., “I have 
a child who is bad”); and “Interpersonal Difficulties” (6 items; e.g., “People expect 
too much from me”). 

The Abuse scale of the Italian version of CAP Inventory shows adequate internal 
consistency (a = 0.87) and, with the cut-off of 166 as suggested in the original ver- 
sion of the CAP Inventory (Milner, 1986), when abusive and non-abusive groups are 
compared, it correctly classifies 70.3% of the abusive parents and 100% of the non- 
abusive parents. The cut-off of 166 derives from the scoring procedure of the CAP 
Inventory, which involves a series of weighted items ranging from 1 to 23 (cf. 
Milner, 1986). 


1.2.5 Resilience Scale for Adults (RSA) 


The Resilience Scale for Adults (RSA) is a self-report screening instrument used to 
determine the ability to overcome stress and hardships while maintaining positive 
psychological functioning. It is based on the work of Friborg, Barlaug, Martinussen, 
Rosenvinge, and Hjemdal (2005) and has been validated in Italian by Capanna, 
Stratta, Hjemdal, Collazzoni, and Rossi (2015). RSA is comprised of 33 items on a 
7-point semantic differential scale that provides a measure on six resilience factors 
and a total score. The scale can be administered in about 15 minutes. The six factors 
identified by the authors are as follows: Perception of self (e.g., confidence in own 
abilities); Planned future (e.g., positive attitude toward future); Social competence 
(e.g., confidence in own abilities to create and maintain social bonds); Family cohe- 
sion (e.g., positive attitude toward own family shared values and support); Social 
resources (e.g., availability of positive social capital outside family); and Structured 
style (e.g., ability to self-direct and plan goal-oriented actions). 

In the Italian validation of Capanna et al. (2015), the structure of the test proved 
to be good for five factors out of six while only adequate for the “Structured style” 
factor. Research papers indicate that a mean total score of the RSA higher than 6.0 
can be thought as “high resilience” (cf. Friborg et al., 2006) and a score below 3.5 
may be correlated with problems of adaptation like substance use disorder (cf. 
Bonfiglio, Renati, Hjemdal, & Friborg, 2016). 
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1.2.6 Trauma Symptom Checklist for Children (TSCC) 


The Trauma Symptom Checklist for Children (TSCC; Briere, 1996; Italian valida- 
tion by Di Blasio, Piccolo, & Traficante, 2011) is a self-report questionnaire 
designed to assess posttraumatic stress, dissociation, anxiety, anger, sexual con- 
cerns, and depression in children and adolescents (separately normed for boys and 
girls ages 8-12 and 13-16 years), who have been traumatized and/or abused. 
Children indicate on a 4-point scale (0 = never to 3 = almost all of the time) how 
often experiences such as “Feeling nervous or jumpy inside” happen to them. 

The Italian version of TSCC is a self-report of 54-item questionnaire and con- 
sists of two validity scales, Underresponse (UND, 10 items) and Hyperresponse 
(HYP, 8 items), as well as six clinical scales: Anxiety (ANX, 9 items; e.g., “I feel 
scared”), Depression (DEP, 9 items; e.g., “I feel sad and unhappy”), Posttraumatic 
Stress (PTS, 10 items; e.g., “I can’t stop thinking about something bad that hap- 
pened to me”), Sexual Concerns (SC, 10 items; e.g., “I touch my private parts too 
much”), Dissociation (DIS, 10 items; e.g., “I feel I’m not in my body”), and Anger 
(ANG, 9 items; e.g., “I feel furious”). Each clinical scale yields subscale raw and 
T-scores, and higher scores designate a greater number of symptoms.> The clinical 
cut-off score is set at T = 65 for all subscales except sexual concerns where the clini- 
cal range is set at above T = 70. All components of the TSCC show good reliability 
and validity in the Italian population (ANX: a = 0.72; DEP: a = 0.77; PTS: a = 0.79; 
SC: a = 0.80; DIS: a = 0.71; ANG: a = 0.81). It can be administered in about 
15/20 minutes. 


1.3 Research Data on the C.Ri.d.e.e. Multi-method 
Assessment System 


In order to improve the Protocol of risk and protective factors (Di Blasio, 2005) and 
to test its applicability, a series of empirical studies were conducted. Studies adopted 
the “judgment analysis” approach (Stewart, 1988) to investigate association between 
the Protocol’s factors and the level of minors’ safety. This methodology requires 
retrospectively analyzing information cues, content, and characteristics of referred 
case files and to test their correlation with CPS workers’ assessment and interven- 
tion (Benbenishty & Chen, 2003). In the following paragraphs, we summarize 
research data about the Risk and Protective Factors Protocol. 


5T-scores are a conversion of individual scores into a standard form (based on the reference values 
of the Italian population), shifted and scaled to have a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. 
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1.3.1 Exemplary Data on Italian Sample 


The first preliminary study performed by Miragoli and Verrocchio (2008) focused 
on the collection of data on an Italian sample to verify the applicability and the 
discriminative power of the Protocol’s risk and protective factors. The evaluation of 
factors’ presence or absence was performed through the retrospective analysis of 
400 referred families’ social records. The most frequent maltreatment was neglect 
(35.8%), followed by physical maltreatment (15.0%). The sample was split up on 
the basis of the CPS workers’ intervention, operationalized as child out-of-home 
placement (high risk) or monitoring and parental abilities support (low risk). Results 
showed that several factors, in particular distal factors, emerged as good predictors 
of workers’ assessment for both mothers and fathers. In particular, it emerged that 
all distal risk factors but “One-parent family” and “Low educational level” were 
significant predictors of a high-risk intervention by CPSs. The most relevant proxi- 
mal risk factors in predicting high-risk intervention were “Parental social deviance,” 
“Parental drug abuse,” “Denial of responsibility about child maltreatment,” “Poor 
empathy skills,’ and “Unwanted pregnancy and maternity.’ Some factors were 
found significant only for mothers (“Parental psychopathology” and “Problematic 
relationship with family of origin or partner’s family”) and some only for fathers 
(“Impulsivity” and “Lack of frustration tolerance”). Regarding the interplay 
between distal and proximal risk factors, it is possible that the former shows more 
discriminant power because they have more objective indicators (e.g., poverty can 
be gauged with monthly wage of parents) and are consequently easier to detect. 


1.3.2 Research Data on Comparisons Between Italian 
and Migrant Families 


The risk and safety assessment could be more complex for CPS workers who oper- 
ate in a context characterized by high rates of migrant families, and who often show 
a higher level of vulnerability (Milani, 2013). In fact, literature confirmed that the 
multiple challenges faced by migrant parents may negatively affect their level of 
well-being and the quality of their family relationships (Valtolina, 2013; Yu & 
Singh, 2012). Moreover, several studies identified the overrepresentation of migrant 
children in the rates of the cases reported to CPSs (Alink et al., 2013; Autorita 
garante per l’infanzia e l’adolescenza, Terre des homes, & CISMAI, 2015). This 
overrepresentation seems to be partially explained by socioeconomic disadvantage; 
however, literature did not provide univocal results about which factors predict the 
workers’ safety assessment (LeBrun et al., 2015). 

Considering this gap in the literature, a series of studies about the Protocol’s 
application was investigated with two questions (Grumi, Milani, & Di Blasio, 
2017a; Milani et al., 2016; Milani & Gagliardi, 2013): 


e What are the differences in the prevalence rates of distal and proximal risk and 
protective factors between Italian and Migrant families? 
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Table 1.1 Significant differences in the prevalence of risk and protective factors between Italian 
and migrant families 


Migrant Italian 

Factors families families X p 
DRF Chronic poverty 67.2% 44.7% 16.73 | <0.001 
DRF Low educational level 10.3% 54.6% T-a | <0.01 
DRF Lack of network and social integration 65.5% 47.7% 10.39 | <0.01 
DRF Experience of neglect, violence, and/or abuse 49.7% 61.9% 4.44 | <0.05 
during the childhood 

DRF Approval of violence and punishments as 58.3% 39.9% 11.07 | <0.01 
educational practices 

PRF Parents’ psychopathology 36% 57.5% 15.21 | <0.001 
PRF Compensation syndrome 28.2% 38.6% 3.98 | <0.05 
PRF Separation anxiety 22.0% 39.9% 12.31 | <0.01 
PRF Problematic relationship with family of origin | 55.6% 72.2% 9.33 | <0.01 
or partner’s family 

PRF Dating conflict and domestic violence 69% 80.9% 6.11 | <0.05 
PPF Discomfort related to the dependency on 35.8% 47.7% 4.66 | <0.05 
Services 

PPF Elaboration of experience of neglect, violence, | 7.5% 15.2% 4.27 | <0.05 
and/or abuse during the childhood (parents) 
PPF Supportive network of relatives/friends 58.7% 78% 12.37 | <0.001 


e Which risk and protective factors significantly influence CPS workers’ removal 
decision in case of Italian and migrant families? 


About the first aim, results are consistent with previous studies and confirmed the 
vulnerability of migrant parents in many areas. Table 1.1 shows that migrant fami- 
lies are characterized by a higher prevalence of distal risk factors related to their 
socioeconomic status and by a lower prevalence of protective factors compared to 
Italian parents (Grumi et al., 2017a). Migrant families show lower prevalence than 
Italian families in many indicators: parental experiences of maltreatment, psychopa- 
thology, compensation syndrome, separation anxiety, problematic relations with 
family, and domestic violence. We attribute these counterintuitive results to two 
processes: (a) migrant families could be characterized by some resilience (they 
accept the risk of moving from their home country to gain better living conditions); 
and (b) migrant families could be more “under the spotlight” of social services due 
to their socioeconomic condition (as the higher prevalence of distal risk factors 
shows) and hence taken into care before proximal risk factors appear (or worsen). 

About the second point, studies demonstrated that migrant and Italian families are 
characterized by two different patterns of factors (Tables 1.2 and 1.3),° with the 
exception of lack of knowledge or interest relating to child development, which con- 


° Regressions were performed inserting as predictors those factors that were significant to a pre- 
liminary Chi square analysis, in order to reduce the number of factors in each model and avoid any 
collinearity. 
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Table 1.2 Predictive factors of CPS workers’ removal decision relative to migrant families — 


logistic regression model 


“Predictors B p OR (95%CI) 
DRF Experience of neglect, violence, and/or abuse during the | 0.907 |<0.05 | 2.47 
childhood [1.05-5.84] 
DRF Lack of knowledge or interest relating to child 1.115 |<0.05 |3.05 
development [1.18-7.85] 
PPF Good level of self-esteem —1.896 | <0.001 | 0.15 

[0.06-0.36] 


X = 37.5; p <0.001; R? Nagelkerke = 0.34 


Table 1.3 Predictive factors of CPS workers? removal decision relative to Italian families — 


logistic regression model 


Predictors B p OR (95%CI) 
DRF Lack of knowledge or interest relating to child 30.31 
development [4.55-201.79] 
PRF Parents’ psychopathology 2.222 |<0.01 |11.08 
[2.51—48.93] 
PRF Parents’ social deviance 1.18 <0.05 |3.26 [1.02-10.44] 
PFF Discomfort related to the dependency on Services —3.083 | <0.001 | 0.44 [0.01-0.19] 
PPF Autonomy/independence —1.783 | <0.01 |0.22 [0.06-0.70] 


X = 88.91; p <0.001; R? Nagelkerke = 0.66 


stitutes a significant predictor for both groups. In particular, for Italian families the 
lack of knowledge or interest related to child development enormously increases the 
risk of child removal, and even though it exerts an indirect impact, it is linked to criti- 
cal variables like parental monitoring and unrealistic expectations (Milner & 
Chilamkurti, 1991). Migrant and Italian families are characterized by a clear 
difference between Odds Ratio regarding this factor: we argue it could be possibly 
due to a sort of differential perception of its relevance by CPS personnel. It is possible 
that CPS professionals tend to overreact when this factor is detected in Italian fami- 
lies due to cultural reasons (i.e., “Bad parenting”) while attributing it to cultural rea- 
sons when found in migrant families (i.e., “Different parenting”). Other relevant 
factors for migrant parents were past experience of neglect violence and/or abuse 
during the childhood that may affect parental well-being and quality of parent-child 
relationship and attachment (Ionio & Mascheroni, 2014) and the good level of self- 
esteem that supports change and allows migrant parents to ask for help in case of 
need, without denying obstacles and limits (Milani & Gagliardi, 2013). For Italian 
families other significant predictors were the parents’ psychopathology and the social 
deviance, while discomfort related to the dependency on services and a good level of 
autonomy/independence reduced the level of risk perceived by social workers. 
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1.3.3 Decision Trees 


A second set of studies used a decision tree analysis (CHAID) in order to identify 
the most relevant factors for the assessment of migrant and Italian parents (Grumi, 
Milani, & Di Blasio, 2017b; Milani, Di Blasio, & Grumi, 2017). The CHAID algo- 
rithm (Chi-squared Automatic Interaction Detector, Kass, 1980) is a form of recur- 
sive partitioning that begins with the “parent node” which is subsequently split into 
subgroups, “child nodes,” by a predictor variable. The predictor variable at each 
stage was selected on the basis of Chi-square tests, and splitting continued until 
predetermined stopping criteria were met. The final nodes identify subgroups 
defined by different sets of independent variables. 

This data analysis approach addresses issues related to the high number of risk 
and protective factors included in the assessment and the small sample size of our 
study. Moreover, it allows us to identify multiple profiles of high and low risk that 
are associated with a specific outcome (child-out-of-home placement decision vs. 
monitoring and support). We maintain that this methodology and the results it has 
provided could be of use to professionals in order to have some landmarks to priori- 
tize some factors over others when acquiring information on the case they handle. 

In particular, two decision trees were performed separately for migrant (n = 177) 
and Italian (n = 163) families. As shown in Fig. 1.5, the decision tree for migrants 
was estimated to correctly classify 77.4% of the cases and identified 2 high-risk 
parental profiles (see nodes 3 and 12) and 2 low-risk parental profiles (see nodes 6 
and 7), while one node is not sufficiently discriminative at this level of split. In par- 
ticular, the good level of self-esteem acts as a protective factor reducing the risk of 
child removal, but it is not sufficient when risk factors, impulsivity and young mater- 
nal age, are present. 


Node 0 (N=177) 
Low risk 49.2% 
High risk 50.8% 


Good level of self-esteem y? = 38.56*** 


absent 


Node 1 (N=74) 
Low risk 21.6% 
High risk 78.4% 


Lack of know. or int. for child developement x? = 5.6* 
present absent 
Node 3 (N=61) Node 4 (N=13) 
Low risk 16.4% Low risk 46.2% 
High risk 83.6% High risk 53.8% 


absent 


Node 7 (N=53) 
Low risk 64.2% 


High risk 35.8% 


present 


Node 2 (N=103) 
Low risk 68.9% 
High risk 31.1% 


Impulsivity y? = 15.09*** 


Node 5 (N=65) 


Node 6 (N=38) 
Low risk 92.1% 
High risk 7.9% 


Low risk 55.4% 
High risk 44.6% 


Young maternal age x? = 8.92** 


present 


Node 8 (N=12) 
Low risk 16.7% 
High risk 83.3% 


Fig. 1.5 Decision tree about migrant families’ high- and low-risk profiles 
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present 


Node 2 (N=89) 
Low risk 80.9% 
High risk 19.1% 


Desire to improve oneself v2 = 11.19** 


20 
Node 0 (N=163) 
Low risk 57.1% 
High risk 42.9% 
Autonomy/independence 2 = 45.48*** 
absent 
Node 1 (N=74) 
Low risk 28.4% 
High risk 71.6% 
impulsivity %2 = 5.6* 
present absent 


absent present 


Node 3 (N=59) 
Low risk 22.0% 
High risk 78.0% 


Node 4 (N=15) 
Low risk 53.3% 
High risk 46.7% 


Node 5 (N=20) 
Low risk 55.0% 
High risk 45.0% 


Node 6 (N=69) 
Low risk 88.4% 
High risk 11.6% 


Lack of interpersonal relationships 2 =6.71* 

absent 
Node 7 (N=33) 
Low risk 78.8% 
High risk 21.2% 


present 


Node 8 (N=36) 
Low risk 97.2% 
High risk 2.8% 


Fig. 1.6 Decision tree about Italian families’ high- and low-risk profiles 


As shown in Fig. 1.6, the decision tree for Italian families correctly classified 
73.3% of the cases. It identified one high-risk parental profile (see node 3) and two 
low-risk profiles (see nodes 7 and 8), while two nodes (4 and 5) were not sufficiently 
discriminative at this level of split. In particular, the absence of autonomy or inde- 
pendence combined with impulsivity emerged as the pattern with the highest prob- 
ability of child removal, while a good level of autonomy together with the desire to 
improve oneself characterizes parents evaluated as low-risk, even if they have scarce 
interpersonal relationships. 

To sum up, two different patterns of predictors — except for impulsivity — emerged 
for migrant and Italian parents, suggesting that CPS workers focused on different 
indicators when they are asked to assess parents with different sociocultural back- 
grounds. However, in line with previous results, distal risk factors that are overrep- 
resented among migrants (as chronic poverty and lack of network and social 
integration) did not constitute significant predictors of the safety assessment. 
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Chapter 2 A 
Engaging Men to Support the Resilience get 
of Syrian Refugee Children and Youth 

in Lebanon 


Angela Veale, Alaa Hijazi, Zenia Osman, and Shelbi Macken 


2.1 Introduction 


Conflict damages the social ecological systems that sustain children’s resilience 
such as the capacity of parents and communities to provide safety and basic needs 
and of the state to provide education and health services. In contexts of war and 
displacement, children’s responses and experiences are most immediately mediated 
by their parents who play a fundamental role in regulating their exposure to risk and 
in protecting their mental health (Borowski, Ramey, & Bristol-Power, 2001; 
Garbarino & Kostelny, 1996; Masten & Obradovic, 2008; Murphy, Rodrigues, 
Costigan, & Annan, 2017; Panter-Brick, Grimon, & Eggerman, 2014; Punamäki, 
Samir, & El Sarraj, 1997, 2001; Qouta, Punamäki, & El Sarraj, 2008; Smith, Perrin, 
Yule, & Rabe-Hesketh, 2001; Thabet & Vostanis, 2000; Williams, 2010). The expe- 
riences of refugee men as parents are one of the least explored areas of psychosocial 
interventions with refugee families, necessitating greater engagement with men, 
including in their role as fathers (Panter-Brick et al., 2014). 

Engaging men in gender-based violence prevention programming has emerged 
as a promising response in development contexts (Casey, Carlson, Two Bulls, & 
Yager, 2018). “Engaging Men” programs seek to challenge the social norms, atti- 
tudes, and practices that increase the risk of gender-based violence against women 
and girls while also harnessing positive male power to prevent violence and promote 
safety (Carlson et al., 2015; Ricardo & Barker, 2008). Most “Engaging Men” 
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programs are primary prevention initiatives that aim to identify and address underly- 
ing causes of violence and minimize the likelihood of violence occurring in contrast 
with secondary prevention that aims to support gender-based violence survivors 
(Storer, Casey, Carlson, Edleson, & Tolman, 2016). An examination of the research 
literature on “Engaging Men” as a gender-based violence prevention intervention 
shows that children, if considered at all, are at a step removed, that is, in relation to 
women’s roles as caregivers, while men in their role as fathers rarely figure 
(Abramsky et al., 2016; Hossain et al., 2014; Stern, Pascoe, Shand, & Richmond, 
2015). Children may be considered as direct beneficiaries in terms of delaying girls’ 
early marriage (Casey et al., 2018) or in engaging men to overcome barriers to girls’ 
education (Jamal, 2014). Increasingly, it is recognized that violence against women 
and violence against children cannot be treated as distinct issues (Fry & Elliot, 
2017). Targeting men in their role as fathers within “engaging men in gender-based 
violence prevention” interventions is under-explored. Yet an ecological framework 
for understanding the origins of gender-based violence, such as that proposed by 
Heise (1998), supports an argument for this linkage. In her ecological model, the 
first level is personal history including witnessing intimate partner violence as a 
child or experiencing abuse; the second level is the microsystem of family relation- 
ships and in particular the importance of addressing marital conflict; the third level 
is the exosystem comprised of the formal and informal social structures that impact 
people’s lives, such as community structures that can create social isolation as a risk 
factor for interpersonal violence following forced migration; and the fourth level is 
the macrosystem whereby social and cultural norms can create a climate where 
masculinity is linked to dominance and violence is a socially accepted dominance 
strategy. Many “Engaging Men” interventions are conceptualized within an ecologi- 
cal model. In their work with Promondu, Ricardo and Barker (2008) argue that 
interventions should work at three levels: face-to-face awareness-raising; 
community-level efforts including community-level mobilization, advocacy, and 
targeting of male leaders that can mobilize change; and collaborations with organi- 
zations whose focus is broader than gender-based violence. Yet most models do not 
consider the intersectionality between violence against women and girls and vio- 
lence against children as a social category more broadly. The World Health 
Organization, (2016) identified strategies for ending violence against children 
including strengthening norms and values that support gender-equitable relation- 
ships for all children; challenging harmful gender and social norms of boys; reduc- 
tions in early and forced marriage of young girls; more favorable attitudes to 
non-violent approaches to parental discipline; and greater recognition of what con- 
stitutes abusive behavior toward intimate partners and children — not just girls. This 
would mean an opportunity to broaden the remit of “Engaging Men” programs 
where appropriate to include consideration of men in their role as fathers and also to 
give more consideration to boys under 18 years. The Interagency Gender-Based 
Violence Case Management Guidelines (2017) recognize that boys also face risks of 
sexual violence. Furthermore, structural violence faced by boys such as gender-based 
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norms that force them into child labor where a male head of household is incapaci- 
tated or absent is not generally regarded as a form of gender-based violence and 
therefore not considered. 

This chapter presents the findings of an intervention evaluation that aimed to 
engage Syrian refugee and Lebanese men in Lebanon to address the main protection 
concerns for Syrian refugee women and children — including those related to domes- 
tic violence, sexual harassment and exploitation, and early marriage and child 
labor — by engaging Syrian refugee and host community men to promote safety in 
their communities and by increasing their capacity to use prosocial coping. The 
main findings have been described elsewhere (Veale, Hijazi, & Osman, 2016; Veale, 
Shanahan, Hijazi, & Osman, 2019), allowing this chapter to focus on the impact of 
the intervention on the lives of children and adolescents. 


2.1.1 Syrian Refugees in Lebanon 


The Syrian crisis has had a profound effect on children’s lives and over half of 
Syrian refugees in Lebanon are children. Their families have experienced a steep 
decline into poverty as access to livelihood and income opportunities have dimin- 
ished. In 2016, 70-80% of Syrian refugees did not have the necessary income to 
afford the survival minimum expenditure basket. A United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees (UNHCR, 2016) vulnerability assessment of Syrian refugees in 
Lebanon in 2016 found that 95% of visited households had borrowed money in the 
previous 30 days to purchase food, pay their rent, and access healthcare. A key rea- 
son for these extraordinarily high levels of deprivation was found to be a lack of 
access to work opportunities. Political factors have placed significant restrictions on 
Syrian men’s traditional role as breadwinners for their families. Policies issued by 
the Lebanese government in 2015 tightened regulations over Syrian refugees, sig- 
nificantly restricting their mobility and their access to work opportunities. While 
Syrian nationals are allowed work permits in restricted labor markets (agriculture, 
construction, and cleaning services), in practice, work in the informal sector is 
restricted for men due to fear of crossing checkpoints, roundups, detention, and 
threat of deportation. Overall, 41% of Syrian refugees are without a legal residence 
permit. Unregistered refugees are ineligible for United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees (UNHCR) funded services or Government public services including 
health care. Families survive by relying on UNHCR funds, but the eligibility criteria 
are continuously reassessed which generates ongoing anxiety. They also rely on 
cash grants from the Lebanese cash consortium, World Food Programme (WFP) 
food vouchers, and in some cases, the labor of family members including women 
and children in the informal sector. 
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2.1.2 Early Marriage 


AS a protective strategy, Syrian refugees have resorted to early marriage of their 
daughters in order to help protect them from sexual harassment and risk of sexual 
abuse or to help with financial security (Hassan et al., 2015; Yasmine & Moughalian, 
2016). Although this practice was common in Syria before, early marriage is 
believed to be happening at higher rates due to the belief that marriage offers 
increased protection (Cherri, Rodriguez-Llanes, & Guha-Sapir, 2017). Child mar- 
riage in Syria would also typically happen within communities where families knew 
each other and protective social connections were well established. In displacement, 
families are marrying young girls to men with whom there is no pre-established 
connection, who may have a significant age gap, or who have multiple wives, 
increasing the risk of DV and IPV (Boswall & Akash, 2015; Cherri et al., 2017; 
Mourtada, Schlecht, & DeJong, 2017; Wells, Steel, Hassan, & Lawsin, 2016; 
Yasmine & Moughalian, 2016). Early marriage has other negative consequences for 
young girls. While lack of educational opportunities can be a contributing factor to 
early marriage (Cherri et al., 2017), early marriage also can limit continuing educa- 
tion for girls. Syrian women in Lebanon reported that they thought the acceptable 
age for a woman to get married was 18 so that she would be able to at least complete 
primary education and, in the past in Syria, she would be able to complete higher 
education while she was married. However, in the current situation, girls who are 
being married early are not continuing their education (Charles & Denman, 2013), 
limiting their opportunities to gain skills outside of the home. Mourtada et al. (2017) 
reported that there were differing perceptions on the acceptable age for a young 
woman to be married in displacement. Most young women thought that, even in 
displacement, the earliest a woman should be married is 20 years old. Mothers 
thought that this should be lower in displacement (around 16-17 years old) and 
fathers thought that an acceptable age was 15 years, as long as the potential husband 
was deemed acceptable. Early marriage can also have negative health outcomes. 
Becoming pregnant at an early age, where a girls’ pelvic region is too small, can 
lead to higher rates of both infant and maternal mortality. Girls may also not have 
received education around reproductive and sexual health, leading to increased 
prevalence of reproductive health issues among young Syrian females (Mourtada 
et al., 2017). Syrian families in Lebanon have reported that early marriage practices 
are a way to ensure that their daughter is protected by a man from sexual harassment 
and financial burdens (Anani, 2013). 

A recent study completed by Bartels et al. (2018) tried to gain a deeper under- 
standing of what was contributing to early marriage among Syrian refugees in 
Lebanon. Their methodology included asking participants to tell an anonymous 
story about Syrian girls living in Lebanon. Although they were not asked to share 
stories specifically about early marriage, many of the stories shared by participants 
contained elements pertaining to early marriage. After participants provided the 
story, they would then be asked to interpret the story using an app on a tablet. The 
study highlighted some differences between male and female perspectives on girls’ 
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protection as well as reasons that people resort to early marriage. It was found that 
while males in the community felt that females were under-protected, many females 
felt that they were overprotected. This male perspective of girls being under- 
protected is important to note as they are traditionally the head of the household and 
typically have the final say on family decisions. This means that even if females feel 
that they are overprotected, the male perspective will most likely be a major factor 
in decisions on early marriage or female mobility. Many females interpreted their 
early matriage stories to be issues of access to education, lack of security, and lack 
of financial resources, as well as societal expectations. Men interpreted their early 
marriage stories to mainly be about physical and financial protection. While this 
study does not provide any new information of the contributing factors to early mar- 
riage among Syrian refugees in Lebanon, it does provide an interesting insight into 
perception differences between genders on early marriage reasons and female pro- 
tection levels, and how increased early marriage prevalence could be driven by male 
perspectives on women being under-protected both physically and financially. 

In Lebanon, UNFPA (2017) found that child marriage rates of Syrian refugees 
are four times higher than among Syrians before the crisis. Ata microlevel, Schlecht 
(2016) reported young girls sought out marriage to meet their basic needs as they 
knew their parents could not provide for them, while Syrian parents sought mar- 
riage for their young daughters to protect their honor due to the uncertainty of their 
future. At a macrolevel, displacement-related security issues, deteriorating eco- 
nomic conditions, and disrupted education for adolescent girls were attributed to be 
drivers of a reduced age of marriage among Syrian refugees in Lebanon (Mourtada 
et al., 2017). 


2.1.3 Child Labor 


According to the UNICEF Baseline Survey, (2016), approximately half of nearly 
half a million school-aged Syrian children in Lebanon are out of school and grow- 
ing up without access to education. Syrian “out of school” children accounted for 
35%, 40%, 45%, and 44% of Syrian 8-, 9-, 10- and 11-year-old children, respec- 
tively. Of children aged 12 and 13 years, 52% and 64% were out of school. This 
proportion increased further for older adolescents. In total, 75%, 83%, and 93% of 
15-, 16-, and 17-year-olds were out of school, respectively. This highlights a par- 
ticular vulnerability facing adolescents. Child labor is a major barrier to school 
enrollment and attendance as many families rely on their children to work instead 
of attending school (Lebanon Crisis Response Plan, 2017-2120; Human Rights 
Watch, 2016). In cases where the father cannot find work, has a disability, or is 
absent, adolescent males in the family may become the sole bread winner, prioritiz- 
ing their responsibility of generating income over their education (DeJong et al., 
2017). Another reported barrier to education for male refugees is fear of bullying 
and physical or sexual abuse from peers in attending school (Hassan et al., 2015). Al 
Ganideh and Good (2015) examined the treatment of Syrian refugee children 
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involved in child labor in Jordan compared to Jordanian child laborers. Unstable 
family structures contributed to children working longer hours and the likelihood of 
experiencing physical abuse. While Syrian refugee children had better prior school- 
ing than their Jordanian counterparts, they were paid much less indicating greater 
vulnerability to exploitative practices. 


2.2 The Intervention: “Engaging Men to Promote Resilient 
Communities” 


In 2013, the implementing organization carried out an assessment of the protection 
concerns and needs of Syrian refugees in Akkar District, Lebanon (Concern 
Worldwide, 2013). It found that women and girls reported an increased incidence of 
intimate partner violence and early marriage since arriving in Lebanon. It also noted 
high school drop-out rates of Syrian children due to costs and security concerns and 
the use of child labor for the economic support of families. Gender-based violence 
referral pathways and case-management structures had been established for all 
areas in Lebanon hosting refugees, yet reporting of gender-based violence cases 
was low, because it was a culturally sensitive topic. The assessment identified a gap 
in agencies working with men in protection programming. This led to the develop- 
ment of a community-based protection program entitled “Engaging men to promote 
resilience communities,” with the specific objective of addressing the protection 
needs of conflict-affected Syrian refugee and vulnerable Lebanese children, youth, 
and women in Akkar. A program handbook entitled “Facilitator’s Handbook: 
Engaging Men to Promote Resilient Communities” (Concern Worldwide & Irish 
Aid, 2013) was developed on the basis of a number of resources, including “Change- 
Maker Training Facilitator Handbook” developed by Men’s Resources International; 
Promundo’s “Programme H”; Save the Children’s “Child Protection Sessions for 
Parents and Caregivers”; and the Centre for Interfaith Action on Global Poverty’s 
“The Faith Effect.” The “Engaging Men” program utilized a 12-week training 
course structure with four core objectives: promoting peaceful interactions with 
others, reducing violence and gender-based violence, enhancing child protection 
and caregiving, and increasing community safety and harmony through a commu- 
nity project. In a 1-year period of September 2015—September 2016, participants 
were 1469 Syrian and Lebanese men (70% Syrian; 30% Lebanese) across 62 groups. 
An examination of group composition showed that groups were predominantly 
Syrian or Lebanese. They undertook a 12-week course aimed at understanding 
issues of gender-based violence (GBV) and child protection by engaging men to 
promote safety in their communities and increasing their capacity to use prosocial 
coping and to mitigate conflicts peacefully. Topics covered included understanding 
gender roles and relations, the cycle of violence, non-violent communication, men 
as caregivers, child development, education on child labor, and early marriage. The 
program hypothesized that men who have been trained on these topics will be less 
likely to engage in gender-based violence and other forms of violence and women 
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and children were conceptualized as the primary beneficiaries. In addition, each 
men’s group was expected to identify, design, and implement a community project 
that increased the protective capacity of the community, particularly for those who 
were vulnerable. Two sessions focused on child-specific topics. Session ten exam- 
ined the impact of caregiving and explored the stages of child development and how 
adult nurturing can reduce stress and promote development of children. Session 
eleven addressed protecting children with the aim of promoting understanding of 
the risks of child labor and early marriage (see Concern Worldwide & Irish Aid, 
2013 for further details). 


2.3 Method 


Focus group discussions were conducted with ten “Engaging Men” groups selected 
randomly from a total of 56 groups to gather a range of views and experiences of the 
impact of the intervention. In total 130 men participated in the focus group discus- 
sions, of whom 80% were Syrian refugees, and 20% were Lebanese community 
members. Groups were predominantly composed of either Syrian or Lebanese par- 
ticipants. All participants had completed the 12-week “Engaging Men” training pro- 
gram within the previous year. A semi-structured focus group discussion schedule 
explored men’s motivation to join the group, a free listing of the problems they 
faced, their experience of participation in the group, changes in coping strategies, 
gender-equitable attitudes and attitudes with respect to gender-based violence, atti- 
tudes to early marriage, and child labor and changes in inter-community relations. 
Focus group discussions were conducted in Arabic by two of the authors (Hijazi and 
Osman) who were female, while a third author (Veale) worked with female inde- 
pendent translators. 

Five focus group discussions were carried out with 28 wives of Syrian refugee 
men participants, and two separate focus group discussions with 11 adolescent sons 
and 6 adolescent daughters of male participants aged 13-17. These focus groups 
explored questions about who is the main breadwinner in the house; main difficul- 
ties; observed impact being a member of the group had on male participants, on 
prosocial coping, on roles or relationships within the home, and on community 
relationships; and if items bought for the household instead of implementation of a 
community project made a difference in the life of the family. 

In addition, ten family visits were conducted and the researchers met with for- 
mer male participants and their wives separately, but the questions were similar to 
those above. There was no stipend or reward provided for participation in the focus 
group discussions. Peer researchers (two male and two female) linked to the 
“Engaging Men” intervention were selected through a recruitment and interview 
process. Selection criteria were that the men had participated in the program during 
the evaluation and the women were wives of other men who had participated in the 
program. They also had to be motivated, relatively educated, able to read and write 
in Arabic, and good communicators. They conducted ten interviews with former 
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participant Syrian refugee and Lebanese men. Peer research triangulates “outsider” 
knowledge gained by researchers with “insider” knowledge gathered by those who 
have relationships of trust, connectedness, and empathy with study participants 
(Ryan, Kofman, & Aaron, 2011). All participants completed a detailed informed 
consent sheet in Arabic which outlined issues of confidentiality, the right to with- 
draw, to refuse to answer particular questions, and to cease participation at any 
time. For children aged 13-17 years, written consent was obtained from parents and 
written assent from children. Boys and girls were interviewed separately. If partici- 
pants experienced any distress, the protocol stipulated they would be referred for 
psychosocial support using the organization’s existing referral structures. One man 
indicated that the focus group discussion caused him considerable distress as it 
reminded him of events that happened in Syria. During the discussion, proper ethi- 
cal procedures were followed and later followed up with the organization’s protec- 
tion team. Ethical approval was granted by the Ethics Committee, School of Applied 
Psychology, University College Cork. All data was taped and transcribed. 
Qualitative data were read and reread to identify if and how the “Engaging Men” 
intervention achieved the expected outcomes listed above. This was a form of the- 
matic analysis (Braun & Clarke, 2006), an inductive approach where the themes 
identified emerged from the data. The following section presents the key findings 
related to family relations and protection issues affecting children. 


2.4 Key Findings 
2.4.1 Family Atmosphere and Emotional Regulation 


Participation in the “Engaging Men” programs was identified as an important source 
of psychosocial support for all participants and in particular for Syrian refugee men. 
Engagement in the group appeared to reduce men’s irritability in two ways: (i) by 
providing a space with other men for emotional release; and (ii) through a very 
explicit focus by the group facilitators on teaching men to reduce irritable behavior 
and engage in calmer communication. One man noted: 


It has been difficult dealing with the teenagers. My son was changing physiologically as he 
hit puberty and he was becoming more difficult to deal with. I used to yell at him a lot and 
I could see him sinking into a depression. The training helped me to treat my son better, and 
understand the difficulty of our situation from my family’s perspective. We live in a one 
room house; this is where we sleep, eat and sit. No one has privacy. This is difficult for our 
teenagers as well as it is difficult for us. 


An adolescent boy provided the following anecdote of his father: 


My father used to scream at my mom and not explain what’s the matter with him, but after 
the sessions he became more flexible and he explains to us. For example, he says to my 
mom, my darling I have a headache, please can you bring to me some Panadol. 
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Similarly, the daughter of one of the men noted that one visible improvement in 
men’s treatment of their wives is through taking them to an evening social visit or to 
visit their families. Participation in the groups led to improved patterns of interaction 
communication and increased openness, empathy, and perspective taking; children 
said some men have learned to generally become more “flexible,” open-minded, 
open to discussion, and more accepting of others’ ideas. However, given the ongoing 
daily stressors, some wives questioned how sustainable the observed changes could 
be expected to be. 


2.4.2 Men as Fathers and the Impact on Their Children 


The main positive outcome that was spontaneously and nearly unanimously reported 
across groups and interviews with men, women, and children was men’s improved 
engagement with their children. This raises a hypothesis that attitudes towards child 
rearing and interactions with children may be more malleable than attitudes towards 
gender and interactions with wives. 


2.4.3 Reduction in Yelling at and Beating Children 


Various men, women, and children reported that the men used to be much more 
irritable with their children (e.g., frequently yelling) prior to the groups and that 
their interactions with them have become much calmer. One woman noted that prior 
to the groups, her children would ask “why is dad always irritable?” Many men 
reported learning to reduce their use of harsher methods (e.g., beating) to discipline 
children, particularly since they learned that this could have adverse impact on the 
children psychologically and developmentally. Some women noted that their hus- 
bands started discouraging them from beating their children as well. One man, for 
example, stated that he learned to instead withhold a toy if a child is not studying. 
Peer researchers noted that, for most respondents, the area where participants 
changed most was in their treatment of children and this seemed to be sustained a 
year after the training. As noted by one male participant to a peer researcher: 


We talk to them more, consult them more often. We have developed new relationships with 
our children because we feel they need it more. These are children who have lived the 
crisis in their formative years. Their futures have been completely upended. If we do not 
develop relationships with them - if they do not learn to trust our opinions, they will be 
completely lost. 


A wife of one of the participants reported to a peer researcher: 


I used to argue with my husband all the time about how to dress our daughter. He used to 
insist that she wear clothes that cover her body despite the fact that she is only six. After the 
sessions, he changed and now allows her to wear what she likes. 
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The following was noted by another woman in discussion with a peer researcher: 


Before [the training], my husband was often verbally abusive to me and he would hit our 
children. After the [12] sessions, his treatment of the children improved and to some degree, 
he was less violent. But this did not last very long. After a while, he went back to the way 
he used to be. 


2.4.4 Increased Dialogue and Positive Time Spent 
with Children 


One outcome noted by men was that they tried to calmly dialogue with their chil- 
dren about something they did wrong rather than yelling at them. Some adolescents 
reported that their fathers now listened and talked with them more and explained 
their financial situation in a way they could understand. A number of fathers reported 
that they spent more time with their children and played with them more often. One 
male adolescent shared that his “...father used to spend all night outside the house, 
but that after the sessions he now spends an hour or two and returns to home to 
spend the rest of the time with the family.” This was consistent with some women’s 
reports who praised their husband’s increased patience and openness with their chil- 
dren. One man noted that he used to “go into the house as the head of the family” 
but now has softened his interactions with the children. Similarly, a woman noted 
that after her husband started dialoguing with their children and asking their opinion 
on things, she feels that her children have developed stronger characters and can 
assert themselves to him by saying “no”. She added that the change in their father’s 
demeanor permitted them “to open up to the world, and to think of what they want 
to do when they grow up.” A number of fathers and children described the change 
in interactions, noting that the fathers have been seeking to “befriend” their children 
rather than act as an authoritarian father, particularly in the case of adolescents. 
Another girl noted that her father started taking them more on outings and walks. 

It also appeared that some men took great pride in increasingly assuming the role 
of a transmitter of knowledge with their children. Several men noted that the groups 
heightened their awareness of the importance of setting up good role models for 
children and that they teach their children about what they learned in the groups. 
Examples of this type of role modelling include becoming more aware of not lying 
in front of children, discouraging violence by not buying children pellet guns, and 
not shaming boys for crying, as explained by this father: 


...one tells boys, don’t cry, it’s a shame, but now, one understands that a man can cry 
because crying is an internal feeling, and a man may want to go out into the wilderness 
alone to cry, over war, need, and deprivation. 


A daughter also gave an example of how her father told her older brother, who 
was about to beat her younger brother over smoking, to not beat him, but to guide 
him gently instead. Another man shared how he valued learning that mistreatment 
of children, including deprivation of kindness and affection, has long-term adverse 
effects. Hence, the participants overall appeared to benefit from the information 
they received about child development. 
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2.4.5 Child Marriage 


Although reduction in child marriage was not consistently spontaneously reported 
as a benefit from the intervention, when asked, many participants noted that the 
facilitators educated them about the adverse effects of child marriage and expressed 
an understanding of a number of reasons of why it might be problematic. These 
included incomplete cognitive development of the girl despite physical maturation, 
possibility of adverse health outcomes, increased risk of marital problems, divorce 
and the girl returning to her family, inability of such a young girl to tolerate the 
poverty of her husband, how marriage may prevent a girl from education, and the 
inability of a “child to raise a child.” 

One participant framed his increased awareness about the problem of child mar- 
riage through the lens of religious guidance. In that participant’s focus group, par- 
ticipants also noted that: 


We agreed that the girl has to be above 18, and there should be no more than six years’ dif- 
ference between them, and that there needs to be compatibility in the education level 
between the girl and her husband. We learned that marriage could end up being unjust to the 
girl, it might not work out, and then she’d return to her family. 


Another participant noted, for example, that he has two daughters of marriage age 
but that he was not going to marry them until they continued their education, no 
matter the financial difficulty. Another participant described how a fellow group 
member had a 13-year-old girl he wanted to marry but that he gradually listened to 
others’ arguments about how his child might want to play and doesn’t yet have the 
capacity to take care of children. 

Some participants noted that there has been increased general awareness about 
child marriage, including in the media, and it has become a familiar and discussed 
concern. Most participants seemed to agree that young age of marriage is problem- 
atic. However, it was difficult to ascertain whether the endorsement of unfavorable 
attitudes towards child marriage among participants was representative. For exam- 
ple, one man noted that in his group, 3—4 men continued to believe in child marriage 
and planned on going ahead with it. It was similarly quite difficult to ascertain if 
these opinions actually trickled down to shape behavior. A peer researcher recounted 
the story of one participant who had a young daughter and wanted to arrange her 
marriage. The facilitator discussed this with him, convincing him against it, but 
after the training, the man ended up arranging her marriage anyhow. 

Upon probing for examples of behavior, one man shared that the group partici- 
pants advised their relatives to not marry their daughters young, and another woman 
gave an example of a young female relative whose uncles declined a suitor for her 
because she was very young. 

An issue that was raised in only one setting and told to a peer researcher was the 
issue of how to marry girls who may already have had a sexual relationship. This 
story involved a wife of a participant talking about her 15-year-old daughter who had 
a suitor. Her husband refused to allow the marriage because he felt it was wrong “in 
all circumstances”. But his wife worried for her daughter and tried to convince him 
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to allow them to marry, reporting she thinks “they may already have a relationship 
and this would be the only way to save her.” The vulnerability of adolescent girls to 
sexual harassment was an important concern for men, but vulnerability to transac- 
tional/survival sex or rape did not arise as discussion topics. 

It is worth noting that participants differed in their views toward early marriage 
possibly due to their cultural background, rural vs. urban location, whether early 
marriage has always been the local custom or was never accepted, or whether this 
became an issue only after the Syrian crisis. Some participants noted that people 
might marry their daughters early to “relieve themselves from their expenses” or 
“lift her responsibility off them.” According to peer researchers, child marriage was 
raised by men as a protection response rather than as only a reaction to economic 
circumstances. A peer researcher explained: 

It is not about difficult economic circumstances. What fathers are worried about is that their 

daughters will be harassed or worse by men. In Lebanon, they are very limited in terms of 


what they can do to restore their honor. If they marry her off, the burden of this honor is 
transferred/or shared with the husband. 


This was discussed in a number of focus group discussions. Another man noted that: 


They might not find a solution but to marry their children, because they would fear for their 
daughter that she is getting older, and her body is becoming more visible, and/or if she left 
school, there is no other solution but to marry her. 


Peer researchers explained that daughters are married off to other poor Syrians who 
may not be well known to the family, and often, this new family has to depend on 
the daughter’s biological family for support, especially when there are marital 
problems. 


2.4.6 Child Labor 


The issue of child labor was never brought up spontaneously in any groups or inter- 
views and the researcher had to ask about it directly. Participants talked about the 
necessity of employing children for the livelihood of families: 

We ourselves need to work, also our kids need to work. There is a woman from the group 


found herself obliged to work in order to get medicine for her children. Another woman, her 
10-year-old child is working for the same reason. 


Everything has changed. Whoever finds work (including children), they have to go for it; 
we wouldn’t do this (to our children) if we didn’t need this. 


In some cases it was easier for children compared to their fathers to find low level jobs, e.g., 
sweeping the floors at a barber shop. 


Engaging men participants were also asked about child labor, and several stated 
that they knew or learned about adverse effects of child labor, including depriving 
children of the opportunity to enjoy their childhood, children being out of school, 
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and children becoming involved in street life and being exposed to work conditions 
that have adverse health effects. However simultaneously many groups noted that 
families had to send their children to work anyway. For example, one participant 
noted that: 


[the facilitator] brainstormed pros and cons of children working, if I put the child for exam- 
ple in a workshop, if he were to lift heavy things, he’d have disc problems, or if he were to 
become a painter, he would become sick when he’s young, he can be molested, so I wouldn’t 
want a child to work in a car workshop, because he’d become like a street kid, he would 
smoke, but I could take him to work with a tailor, because it’s a cleaner opportunity, the 
store is visible to the public, and more contained. 


In a focus group taking place in a rural location, participants noted that child 
labor is minimal, because everyone is really poor and no one owns a craft or a busi- 
ness where children could work. Another participant noted that civil society and 
organizations should have a bigger role to play in sponsoring families with no 
breadwinner, particularly those with widowed women, so that children would not 
have to work. While participants were educated on the risks of child labor, the 
income earned by children was often important to the family economy and so edu- 
cation did not lead to a change in family practice. Some men reported that they were 
ashamed to see their child working, while they themselves were unable to work. 


2.5 Discussion 


This analysis has explored an important aspect of children’s social ecology in times 
of conflict, that is, the role of men as fathers and as a resource for children and their 
family through the examination of an “Engaging Men” intervention. In terms of 
Heise’s (1998) ecological model addressing gender-based violence, the findings 
showed how, through guided discussion on masculinity and gender roles, Syrian 
and Lebanese men talked about their own personal history and Syrian men, in par- 
ticular, talked about their changed circumstances as refugee men and fathers. 
Through dialogue, men took a step back from their responses of anger and frustra- 
tion, became more attuned and reflective on their own needs and those of their wives 
and children, and were better able to regulate their emotions. This facilitated changes 
in family relationships through a reduction of irritable behavior and calmer com- 
munication in the home. There was a reported reduction in yelling at and beating 
children, increased dialogue and positive time spent with children, and a change 
from perceiving the father figure as authoritarian to seeing them as a guide and 
transmitter of knowledge. At the level of the exosystem of formal and informal 
social structures that shape people’s lives, marriage practices are one such informal 
structure. Findings support those of other research on child marriage among Syrian 
refugees that men view it as a financial and physical protection strategy in insecure 
displacement contexts (Bartels et al., 2017; Cherri et al., 2017). The dialoguing 
method brought up men’s concerns that girls are out of school and as fathers, due to 
their low status as refugees in a host society, they are limited in what they can do to 
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protect their daughters from harassment. However many participants noted being 
more aware of the adverse effects of child marriage such as incomplete cognitive 
development of the girl despite physical maturation, possibility of adverse health 
outcomes, girls dropping out of school, increased risk of marital problems, divorce 
and the girl returning to her family, inability of such a young girl to tolerate the 
poverty of her husband, and the inability of a “child to raise a child.” These effects 
extend beyond financial and physical protection concerns to more child-centered 
concerns. Labor practices are another part of the exosystem. Structural inequalities 
in the labor market and security concerns excluded male refugee parents to a signifi- 
cant extent from engagement in livelihood opportunities. On the basis of self-report 
through focus group discussions, men reported little attitudinal change with respect 
to child labor. 

In Heise’s (1998) model, the macrosystem level refers to social and cultural 
norms. Many interventions which seek to engage men to address gender-based vio- 
lence use community mobilization approaches through public theatre and media 
(Abramsky et al., 2014), but this was not a feature of this intervention. One interest- 
ing finding was that dialogue about child marriage in men’s groups was supported 
by a broader public discourse in the media, suggesting that interventions that address 
a topic from different starting points may have a multiplier effect. Discourse in the 
public space seemed to facilitate more critical reflection in the private space of the 
men’s groups and some attitudinal change. Typically, a medium-to-large change in 
intention results in only a small-to-medium change in behavior (Webb & Sheeran, 
2006), and it is less clear if the intervention produced behavioral change in the con- 
text of ongoing insecurity for Syrian families. 

A limitation of the intervention was that it did not engage with the issue that was 
the greatest source of frustration for Syrian refugee men, that of exclusion from 
livelihood opportunities which impacted their capacity to provide economically for 
their family. A recommendation was to developed integrated programming that 
could create linkages to livelihood programming or employment programs. The 
findings raised a question about the sustainability of reported changes in emotional 
regulation, family relations, and attitudes around early marriage if there is no change 
in the significant external stressors that impact on men’s daily lives. As noted in the 
introduction, men may conceptualize problems differently to women and girls. A 
recommendation is that women and girls are included as stakeholders in planning 
and program implementation and that program aims are accountable to them. 

This chapter draws attention to the intersection between violence against women 
and violence against children including the impact of yelling and beating in the 
home and structural violence against boys in the form of child labor. This is an 
under-considered relationship in many “Engaging Men” programs. A limitation of 
the reported intervention was that the program was overambitious and lacked a 
clear theory of change and causal pathways to achieving and measuring change. It 
sought to provide psychosocial support to men, including stress management and 
coping, promote gender-equitable attitudinal change, and address gender-based 
violence, child development, and protection. However, the findings point to the 
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value of focusing more on the intersection between gender-based programing that 
considers women and girls and to include a focus on violence against children as a 
social category more broadly. These topics were of interest to men and addressed a 
priority of theirs in their role as fathers. This intersection should be considered in 
the design of larger, multilevel, multi-stranded, systemic strategies over an extended 
period of time. 

A further limitation of the intervention was that of blurred boundaries between 
primary prevention and engaging with perpetrators to reduce gender-based vio- 
lence, with the intervention lacking a mechanism for addressing perpetrator account- 
ability including violence against children in the form of beatings. The research 
raised the importance of clearly defining the focus, aims, and scope of interventions 
such as this. 


2.6 Conclusion 


This chapter reviewed how programs which seek to engage men can also support men 
in their role as fathers. The analysis found that, through dialogue, a safe emotional 
space was created for men to meet collectively to talk about their problems, to become 
more attuned and reflective about their relationships with their wives and children, 
and to engage in better emotional regulation. Discussions on gender created a frame- 
work for talking about the stresses of their daily life, the changed gender roles and 
child roles in their families as a result of their displacement to Lebanon, and their 
feelings and reactions to these changes with the help of skilled and sensitive facilita- 
tors. The key impact, psychosocial support, emerged from the process of talking 
about gender and improved the quality of life of women and children through 
improved family relationships. It offered an example of a space in which the theories 
and methodologies of peace psychology such as dialogue (Tint, 2017), and the future 
use of emancipatory and participatory methodologies (Seedat, Suffla, & Christie, 
2017) to engage women and girls as well as men as stakeholders, may have a particu- 
lar contribution to make to enhance the capacity of refugee men in their role as fathers. 
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Chapter 3 A 
Promoting Civic Engagement and Social iede 
Inclusion Interventions for Minors 

Involved with Crimes 


Patrizia Meringolo and Elisa Guidi 


3.1 The Italian Law for Minors 


The juvenile justice system in Italy is concerned with boys and girls aged 14-18 
who have committed offences against civil or penal codes. The current system is 
largely informed by the theoretical debates about social rules and social opportuni- 
ties that took place in the 1970s and resulted in important reforms in psychiatric 
health (Law 180/1978) and in penitentiary law (Law 354/1975). In addition, the 
Code of Criminal Procedure for Minors, enacted in 1988, provides alternative mea- 
sures and inclusion strategies for youth, designed to help them avoid detention. The 
following are some of the specific rules for juvenile trials (DPR 448/1988): (1) 
avoid detention when possible by using alternative measures (probation, commu- 
nity work, etc.) to foster social inclusion (art.1, art.21, and 22.); (2) particular atten- 
tion is paid to personality assessments, and a core goal is to take care of minors’ 
psychological and educational development (art.8 and 9); (3) prevention of the risk 
of labelling minors is taken into account to avoid spreading information about their 
deviant behaviour (art.13, 14, and 15); and (4) finally, it is important to pay attention 
to preserving minors’ intimate networks, if existing and reliable, and to increase 
their formal and informal social networks as a precondition for planning 
rehabilitation. 

As some quantitative indicators suggest, the New Code of Criminal Procedure 
for Minors has largely reduced the number of minors in criminal institutions from 
more than 7000 entries each year before 2000 to about 500 at present. Currently, 
minors in social services total more than 20,000; 12% of females and 22.5% of 
males come from abroad. 

The communities that house juvenile offenders have about 800 minors who are 
waiting for a judicial decision about their disposition, whereas juvenile prisons have 
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473, of which 36 are females and 217 come from abroad. Research indicates that 
migrant minors, when charged, are likely to suffer more severe punishments 
(Dipartimento Giustizia minorile e di comunita, 2018). 

Minors in juvenile jail (called Istituto Penale Minorile or IPM in Italy) have 
generally committed crimes against property (58.6%) or, to a lesser extent, against 
persons (14.9%), weapon-possession offences (8.3%), or drug-pushing offences 
(6.5%). For minors coming from abroad (females in particular), crimes against 
property are the main reason for detention in IPMs (about 70%). 


3.1.1 Explaining Juvenile Justice Procedures in Italy 


At the time of the arrest, a minor’s rights have to be guaranteed: this includes a pri- 
vacy policy and the presence of specialised professionals who interact with the 
minor and offer information about available sources of psychological support. The 
magistrate in charge of preliminary investigations decides if the minor may be 
released or sent to a community of juvenile offenders until a judicial authority’s 
decision is made. 

The centres for first reception receive minors who lack social support. Centres do 
not have some of the features of a prison (there are no bars, even if there are forms 
of control) and their purpose is to detain minors for only a few days. During their 
stay, minors are observed by a specialised team (a psychologist, educator, and youth 
worker), the members of which write the first report for the juvenile judge. These 
centres — which may be public, private, or managed by Non-Governmental 
Organisations — may also be organised as small custodial communities with a “fam- 
ily” structure and an educational component. After four days, the judge decides the 
measure to be taken for the minors based on the following considerations: no inter- 
ruption of their educational process, reduction of harm caused by the proceeding, a 
quick judgement process, and detention as a residual choice. 

When lower measures are impossible to choose, the minor may be taken to a 
juvenile prison (IPM) for detention. This measure is provided for offences with 
punishments of more than 9 years and must be justified by the risk of the minor 
tampering with evidence, running away, or repeating the offence. IPMs contain 
minors under criminal proceedings and young adults who committed a crime when 
they were minors, and — according to Italian law — they can stay in juvenile prison 
until they are 25 years old. There is a total of 17 IPMs throughout Italy, and they are 
located in most of the major Italian regions. 

In cases of house arrest, the court requires that the minor stay at home, some- 
times with limited movement, and the court may allow the minor to attend school or 
other educational activities. The judge, however, can adjourn the trial, begin the 
procedures for probation, and ask Social Services to plan an intervention after the 
minor’s assessment. During preliminary investigations, the judge, by request of the 
prosecuting attorney, may decide on a nonsuit judgement if the offence has an 
expected punishment of less than 2 years and if criminal behaviour seems unlikely 
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to be repeated. Instead of detention, a minor may be given substitute measures, such 
as part-time imprisonment or conditional release. So far, the most common alterna- 
tive measure for minors under criminal proceedings is probation with conditional 
release. 

Nevertheless, negative issues concerning alternative punishments still exist espe- 
cially among minors who lack protection from social networks. This occurs among 
Italian minors, particularly those living in the South who are often involved in 
organised crime such as the mafia (in Sicily), camorra (in Campania), and ndrang- 
heta (in Calabria), and mainly among migrants whose presence is considerable in 
juvenile jails. 


3.2 About Migrant Minors 


Adolescents from abroad, largely present in IPMs, are a very heterogeneous group. 
They are doubly vulnerable: As minors, they are unable to totally fulfil their needs, 
and as migrants, they are usually perceived as strangers and viewed with prejudice 
attitudes. Because they are forced to grow up quickly, they are often distrustful, and 
it is quite difficult for them to have significant relationships with Italian profession- 
als who are sometimes perceived as the reason for their detention. Cultural media- 
tion appears to be an indispensable means, not only to translate procedures but to 
truly understand adolescents’ needs. However, the most serious problems appear 
outside the prisons or after receiving care from justice facilities. In many cases, 
migrant minors have more opportunities during their stay in an IPM than after their 
release. 


3.2.1 Migration and Its Impact on Minors 


The experience of migration may turn out to be a difficult event for a minor. During 
2017, about 18,000 unaccompanied children reached Italy (93% males) and more 
than 400 of them died attempting to reach the country’s boarder (Secondo Welfare, 
2018). Aside from any danger that may occur during the journey, a migrant minor 
who survives may suffer serious consequences after the journey. Pottie, Dahal, 
Georgiades, Premji, and Hassan (2015) found first-generation immigrant adoles- 
cents were more likely to experience bullying, violence, and suicidal behaviors than 
later-generation counterparts and native-born minors. 

For parents of migrant adolescents, the task of transmitting their values of origin 
can become difficult, especially when the host culture’s values are perceived as 
more attractive to adolescent migrants (Phalet & Schénpflug, 2001). The issue is 
problematic because the transmission of cultural heritage may be a protective fac- 
tor; yet some research indicates that intergenerational value discrepancy between 
parents and children often grows over time (Phinney, Ong, & Madden, 2000). 
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Surely, migrant adolescents are heterogeneous, whether from the same or different 
countries and continents; nevertheless, Pottie et al. (2015) observed common fea- 
tures in facing discrimination and adapting to new contexts and similar risks 
(Peguero, 2009). 

Aside from the problem of value discrepancies, a large number of studies (Garcia 
Coll, 2005) have demonstrated the migrant paradox (Marks, Ejesi, & Garcia Coll, 
2014), whereby — despite exposure to psychosocial and economic adversity — 
migrant youth experience better health compared to native youth. Moreover, first- 
generation immigrant minors often showed better adaptation compared to native 
and second-generation adolescents. Resilience, which is defined as an individual’s 
ability to successfully cope with adversity (Chiodini & Meringolo, 2016), has also 
been examined in migrant youth. Research has examined the higher resilience of 
migrant youth and its association with their families’ positive characteristics, such 
as higher levels of care for adolescents and greater control over the influence of 
deviant peers (Vega, Sribney, Aguilar-Gaxiola, & Kolody, 2004). However, there is 
a paradox: while first-generation migrants sometimes adjust well, the second gen- 
eration being born in the host society is not guaranteed positive inclusion for a 
variety of reasons including socioeconomic conditions that often remain precarious 
or may even worsen (Bosisio, Colombo, Leonini, & Rebughini, 2005). 

Furthermore, even though the first generation often experiences migration as 
emancipation, this may not be true for the second generation, which may seek to 
free itself from the prejudice and discrimination encountered (Santagati, 2004). The 
label of the second generation may be viewed as a social position that indicates a 
different life from that of their peers with whom they share their experience. 
Although their parents have invested a lot in their social emancipation, the real 
opportunities available to youth are unlikely to match their expectations. Even edu- 
cation, a central factor in the economic and psychosocial investment of any migrant 
family, does not seem to prepare them enough for the future (Colombo & Santagati, 
2010). 

The migrant paradox does not always appear to be confirmed. Santinello, Cristini, 
Lenzi, Altoé, and Baldassari (2008) only partially verified it because young people 
also seem to conform to their Italian peers. Similar results came from other interna- 
tional studies, which observed a prevailing trend for youth to adopt the values, 
norms, and risky behaviours of their non-immigrant peers, particularly if coming 
from families with a similar socioeconomic status (Berry, Phinney, Sam, & Vedder, 
2006). In addition, the increasing complexity of international political and eco- 
nomic scenarios has made inclusion more difficult, meaning young people are more 
exposed to the risk of becoming deviants. 

Studies concerning youths involved in crime (as seen in Reyna & Farley, 2006) 
showed that adolescents, when compared to adults, are more thrill-seeking and are 
likely to try maximising the short-term advantages of their actions. Such a trend is 
more common among youth who have to face their double identity: they live in 
Western countries but come from different cultural backgrounds (Doosje, Loseman, 
& van den Bos, 2013). When they experience deprivation, negative emotions such 
as anger and frustration may arise (Schils & Verhage, 2017), causing them to avoid 
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healthy peer groups and to prefer deviant ones. Robben and Suarez-Orozco (2000) 
explained, in terms of “negative social mirroring”, the negative image of migrant 
groups shared in social contexts, which has implications for the social identity and 
the inclusion of migrant youth (Beiser, Hou, Hyman, & Tousignant, 2002). 

However, Dimitrova et al. (2017) examined the educational, psychological, and 
behavioural outcomes of young migrants in Europe based on 102 studies conducted 
in 14 European countries. The authors concluded that improving intercultural 
behaviours in families, schools, and neighbourhoods, the development of intercul- 
tural relationships, and policies addressing inclusion are important factors for the 
integration of immigrant children and youth. 


3.3 Reflections About Juvenile Detention 
and the Development of a New Experience: The Project 
PROVA - Prevention of Violent Radicalisation 
and of Violent Actions 


Detention should be a last-resort treatment by Italian law, and, in fact, we can see 
the low number of youth inmates in Italy. We know that having fewer prisons does 
not produce more deviants. Rather, more prisons may cause higher crime rates: 
minors with longer stays “in” prison are the perpetrators of more serious and 
repeated crimes, are older than the other inmates, and are more likely to demon- 
strate violent behaviours and radicalisation. 

IPMs in Italy, although sufficient, are not well distributed. Some are over- 
crowded, are in unsuitable buildings, and were originally planned to be adult pris- 
ons and then readapted. When in prison, minors coming from abroad have fewer 
opportunities than native Italians to form relationships with significant external per- 
sons and thus cannot best plan their future rehabilitation (Meringolo, 2012). 
Concerning age, IPMs are not always juvenile prisons, as a considerable number of 
the members of the young adult population (aged 18 to 25) are carrying out their 
educational treatment. Nevertheless, the coexistence of persons with such different 
ages may cause great difficulties regarding relationships inside a prison. 

Concerning employed professionals, everyday management is carried out mostly 
by prison officers, whereas educational staff are primarily employed outside the 
prisons. IPMs are thus focussed more on custodial aims than on education-based 
treatments. Furthermore, it is important to plan specific professional development 
training sessions to improve the capabilities among professionals, educators, and 
police officers who must cope with the difficulties migrant minors face in prison or 
in probation, taking into account their experiences of exclusion and their lack of 
opportunities and positive relationships. 

The quality of treatment has been undoubtedly improved over time, even with 
differences among institutions and regions. When planning for release, important 
educational experiences are continued, with activities, such as sports or theatre 
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created in cooperation with local communities, as well as specific treatments for 
young sex offenders or for those involved in mafia crimes. 

Because the main aim of the law is to bring interventions to an external criminal 
area, it becomes necessary to integrate treatments within existing or potential 
resources of the local community, thus building networks with local communities 
and promoting the commitment of local authorities. In fact, the latter plays an 
important role for planning inclusion, reducing stigma, and building (or rebuilding) 
social connectedness. 

Based on this, the community psychology team of the University of Florence 
coordinated a European project called the Prevention of Violent Radicalisation and 
of Violent Actions (PROVA, 2016)! which was implemented in Italy, Germany, 
Romania, and Spain. The PROVA project addressed the problem of violent radicali- 
sation of juvenile offenders in prison and on probation using different activities such 
as research, prevention (i.e. training and workshops), and evaluation. In order to 
counter conflicts and the risk of violent radicalisation, one of the main focuses of the 
project was to have juvenile offenders use space manipulation and re-imagination 
(i.e. urban space of the local communities and internal space of the prison) as a tool 
to promote youth aggregation, social inclusion, and civic engagement. Therefore, 
target groups included professionals directly and indirectly involved in the juvenile 
justice system, stakeholders committed to inclusion policies and to urban life organ- 
isation, and minors/young adults under criminal proceedings who come from 
European and non-European countries. Indirect beneficiaries were university stu- 
dents who were involved in planned activities with minors. 

AS a prevention activity, training was addressed to professionals to improve — 
with participatory methods — their competences, team building, empowerment, and 
skills in preventing conflicts. In addition, stakeholders were involved in discussing 
issues related to the marginalisation and the risks of violent radicalisation, the “fear 
of others” and the creation of scapegoats as factors that influence the municipal 
policies, the strategies for better inclusion, and the use of urban spaces for fostering 
youth aggregation. Lastly, workshops with youth under criminal proceedings were 
implemented and for the purpose of re-imagining public spaces, including the inner 
spaces of juvenile jails, in the knowledge that civic engagement and a sense of com- 
munity may be fostered by experiences that improve the quality of the living places. 
The PROVA project also foresaw — to better build social networks among youth and 
to promote intercultural dialogue — the involvement of university students attending 
courses in social work, psychology, and education. These activities were imple- 
mented by means of methods that were participatory and empowering. 

At the end of the PROVA project, the main outcomes included the drawing up of 
guidelines for the reproducibility of an experience and to plan sustainable activities 
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to systematise policies in this field. A second outcome was to develop a Good 
Practices Platform to offer an online instrument for the dissemination of best prac- 
tices related to the prevention of violent radicalisation and to promote democratic 
values, intercultural relationships, and active citizenship. 


3.3.1 From the PROVA Project’s Aims: How to Cope 
with Youth Violent Radicalisation 


This contribution shows the main findings of the qualitative research carried out 
during the first step of the project, called “Preparation”. The data from this explor- 
atory research have shown some similarities among the European countries, taking 
into account the sociopolitical and economic specificities of each one. Here, we 
present the Italian outcomes, which may be considered a significant source of obser- 
vation in southern Europe. 

Our aim was to analyse the point of views of different professionals who are 
directly or indirectly involved in the juvenile justice system and of stakeholders as 
the persons in charge of juvenile justice and the religious ministers. 

We have explored the thematic areas referred to the meaning of radicalisation, 
the roots of violence in young people, and the interventions and policies against 
violent radicalisation. Based on these perceptions, we intend to design a training 
program for first-line professionals and for those potentially involved, along with 
workshops for minors and young adults under criminal proceeding. Finally, we will 
offer suggestions for best practices. 


3.4 Methods 


3.4.1 Participants and Instruments 


In Italy, the total number of participants in the qualitative research was 18, including 
2 key informants (i.e. a director of the Centre of Juvenile Justice and an Imam of the 
Islamic Community) and 16 professionals working in the Centre of Juvenile Justice, 
or in an IPM or in institutions/organisations for educational and social integration. 

Within local organisations and social actors involved in the prevention of violent 
conflict and radicalisation (previously mapped by the research team of PROVA), 
potential participants were voluntarily recruited via emails and telephone. After 
introducing the main purpose of the research, all participants gave their consent to 
participate in our study. 

We collected data from the key informants using 2 semi-structured interviews 
and from the professionals through 3 focus groups. The main areas explored in 
semi-structured interviews and focus groups are as follows: 
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1. Perception of the phenomenon of radicalisation and violent behaviours in young 
people who are offenders or at risk of becoming offenders. 

2. Individuals’ points of view about these issues and the underlying processes. 

3. Policies and existing interventions at the local level. 

4. Participants’ opinions about the importance of networking (i.e. relationships 
with other formal and informal institutions). 

5. Participants’ proposals or suggestions, especially for preventive interventions or 
policies. 


Interviews and focus groups were recorded and transcribed verbatim, guarantee- 
ing the anonymity of the participants. 


3.4.2 Data Analysis 


To analyse the emerging themes, we choose to carry out a semantic analysis on the 
whole textual corps of interviews and focus groups. This choice was based on the 
possibility of drawing a picture to synthetically represent all the facets of the narra- 
tives coming from the participants. We used the software T-LAB (version T-LAB 
plus 2017), which represents a set of linguistic and statistical tools for content anal- 
ysis and text mining (Lancia, 2004) that allows meaningful patterns of keywords 
(called Jemma) and main themes to emerge. 

In this chapter, we refer to a specific analysis (i.e. the Thematic Analysis of 
Elementary Contexts) that deals with finding patterns of keywords within the tex- 
tual corpus, which allows a representation of content through a few significant the- 
matic clusters, consisting of a set of elementary contexts characterised by the same 
patterns of words. 


3.4.3 Results 


The thematic clusters that have been identified include the following: Problems 
(24% of the total number of lemmas), Jail (25%), School (27%), and Radicalisation 
(24%). Figure 3.1 shows the four thematic clusters that have been identified and 
how they are related to the two kinds of participants: professionals involved in the 
three focus groups (variable “MOD_FOCUS”) and key informants involved in two 
interviews (variable “MOD_INT’’). 

We can see that the Radicalisation and Jail clusters are closer to the interviews 
with the director of the Centre of Juvenile Justice and the Imam, while the Problems 
and School clusters are closer to the professionals’ focus groups. 

By using the statistical analysis, two dimensions have been identified: Factor n. 
1, named “Conflicts” (x-axis, eigenvalue = 0.3264, explained variance 42.6%), 
which represents — going from the left to the right — the higher and lower problem 
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Fig. 3.1 Clusters and variables 


severity, and Factor n. 2, named “Institutions” (y-axis, eigenvalue = 0.2336, 
explained variance 30.48%), which indicates, going from the bottom to the top, the 
passage from interpersonal and societal relationships leading to the institutions, 
both educational and judicial. 

The lower quadrants of Fig. 3.1 are referred to as conflictual relationships, which 
are experienced in group situations or societal settings, going from the thematic 
clusters characterised by heavier severity on the left of the figure (i.e. violent 
Radicalisation) to the other thematic clusters defined as less severe (i.e. Problems) 
which are on the right. 

The higher quadrants of Fig. 3.1 are related to institutions: the cluster related to 
juvenile Jail, which presents more problems, is shown on the left. The educational 
institutions included in the cluster School, with their positive aspects, are shown on 
the right. 

Figure 3.2 shows the keywords belonging to each cluster in more detail, which 
better explain their content. 

Going from the heavier situation, we may observe (in Cluster n. 4, Radicalisation) 
words like radicalisation, extremist, violence, and anger (an emotion that always 
emerges when talking about precursors of juvenile violence) as well as words that 
refer to life stories such as memories, identity, and development. 

Some sentences coming from the participants’ narratives follow: 

Talking about ideological radicalisation... we speak about a cultural conflict that emerges 


from the group of angry, needy, violent people... even the graduates may be angry. There is 
a conflict of oriental and western culture (Participants5, FocusGroup1). 
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Fig. 3.2 Clusters and lemmas (keywords) 


I saw that small radicalisation processes emerged not only in what we mean as Islamic or 
as a religion radicalisation. They were deeply rooted in breaking the rules that educators 
and tutors of the project have given them (Participant10, FocusGroup3). 


In Cluster n. 1 (Problems), it is possible to see the keywords related to anteced- 
ents such as context, cultures, family, facing, poverty, and difficulties. 


[...] The need to be part of a group to be strong... There were the Italian group, the 
Moroccan group [...]. The more people were isolated, the more they were at risk 
(Participant3, FocusGroup1). 


In the last few years, young people have increasingly had to struggle with psychological 
problems, and even psychiatric disorders, due to many factors, including the use and abuse 
of different substances (Participant2, FocusGroup2). 


What results from poverty of constructive experiences generates “poor” persons, lacking 
the basis to structure the idea of themselves as citizens, of people who live in accordance 
with the rules of the social context where they are living [...] Complex poverty creates a 
terrifying mix from the point of view of the final outcome (Interview I). 


Cluster n. 2 (Jail) is characterised by both keywords related to the custodial situ- 
ation (e.g. control, police, justice, criminal) and to new experiences for humanising 
the total institution and promoting educational measures (e.g. theatre, community, 
attention). 


I do not see this problem of radicalisation within the juvenile prisons, and then I think that 
this problem is more present in the most deprived neighbourhoods (Participantl, 
FocusGroup2). 
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I think the theatre can really create a group not related to a religious or ethnic membership 
but creator of identity, a creator of healthy relationships, of true relationships (Participant9, 
FocusGroup3). 


Finally, Cluster n. 3 (School) gathers aspects related to inclusion and rehabilita- 
tion such as parents, support, and — above all — networks as well as those referring 
to problems such as society, lacking, difficulties, and funds. 


Professionals should address the most deprived areas with educational projects carried out 
by a team of outreach educators who promote the engagement of minors and young adults 
in sports activities, training or education, etc. [...] And projects supporting their families 
(Interview I). 


Finding an international policy that guarantees a future for the [i.e. migrants], not to throw 
them anywhere but to give them a dignified future. At the end the deviance increases, and 
when it becomes too much to handle, it is a disaster (Participant, Focusgroup1). 


In past years, the juvenile prison has built a network that, incredibly, was successful with- 

out any steady foundations in the juvenile prisons [...] We met one another, and a group 

rose during those years. The group carried out projects and collaborated on interventions. 
(Participant6, FocusGroup3). 


3.5 Discussion and Conclusions 


This kind of analysis provides a vivid picture of the discussions that took place in 
the focus groups and interviews, from which useful implications were drawn to plan 
preventive interventions. 

By enriching data with new facets and in-depth observations in a recursive way, 
consistent with qualitative and participatory methods, the main theme that emerges 
consistently is the importance of preventive measures for inclusion (as in Berry 
et al., 2006). This means that the core matter is not to merely detect the symptoms 
of violence, as in many approaches, but rather the preconditions of conflicts, dis- 
comfort, and anger in marginalised minors, often coming from other cultures, being 
rootless and being actors in extreme life stories. 

Therefore, at the individual level, prevention interventions — to be effective — 
should focus on the early stages of the violent radicalisation process, in its starting 
points such as the perceptions of exclusion and injustice (according to Doosje et al., 
2016; Moghaddam, 2005, 2009) in order to counteract the risk of violent radicalisa- 
tion within youth. 

At a relational level, another emerging theme is the importance of planning 
empowering trainings and interventions to improve the capabilities of profession- 
als, educators, and police officers on one hand, and minors and their families on the 
other. A key focus of the trainings and interventions should be how to cope with 
exclusion and the lack of opportunities. These new skills may enable youth to 
develop positive relationships with others within their social sphere and improve 
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democratic and civic values. The involvement and strengthening of families, which 
is currently a weakness in the supporting network for minors (Colombo & Santagati, 
2010), is acommon aim of social and educational institutions as well as the juvenile 
justice system. It should be further exploited to ensure the sustainability of each 
preventive perspective and to make effective changes in the inclusion policies. 

Finally, at the community level, a third and equally important theme concerns the 
networking among institutions, as recommended by the principal European agency 
(RAN -— Radicalisation Awareness Network, 2016) that brings together practitioners 
from around Europe to work on the prevention of radicalisation and build local 
partnerships that can face societal crisis and violence. Steady networks, not only in 
times of emergency but also as structural best practices, seem to be the main path- 
way towards cultural changes that promote peace, justice, and fairness, with respect 
to younger and more fragile citizens. 

In conclusion, these three key recommendations in the field of the prevention of 
violent radicalisation should also have an impact on minors and young adults 
involved in crimes. By focusing on the early stages of the violent radicalisation 
process, the empowering interventions, and the networking, front-line professionals 
and stakeholders who are directly and indirectly involved in the juvenile justice 
system may manage to involve minors and young adults under criminal proceedings 
in prevention programmes, to foster deeper civic education, engagement, and posi- 
tive relationships in intercultural peer groups. 
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Chapter 4 A 
Indirect Contact Interventions to Promote osse 
Peace in Multicultural Societies 


Reeshma Haji and Hiromi Noguchi 


4.1 Introduction 


As societies become more diverse through immigration and refugee settlement, 
promoting more favourable attitudes between groups of different cultural back- 
grounds is of pressing importance. An unprecedented number of 68.5 million 
forcibly displaced people, with more than 28 million refugees, have been reported 
by the UNHCR (2018). Reactions to newcomers are mixed: Western Europeans 
are more favourable toward a decrease in immigration than an increase (Pew 
Research Centre, 2018), and immigrants from North Africa and the Middle East 
are viewed especially negatively (Pew Research Centre, 2018). Research shows 
that young children learn prejudice through adults’ instruction and these “social 
rules” shape children’s understanding of their social worlds (Kang & Inzlicht, 
2012). Now more than ever, it seems that an attitude of acceptance of the other, 
acceptance, and even the celebration of difference need to be instilled from a 
young age. This chapter describes some methods for fostering these favourable 
views of the other. 

We situate this chapter within the broader context of peace psychology. 
Interventions aimed at promoting more favourable views of the other may help to 
reduce structural violence. This violence is inherent in social systems and has its 
effects by exposing people to inequality and injustice (Christie, Wagner, & Winter, 
2001). Seeing the other as equal could enable the challenging of legitimizing myths 
that maintain unequal social structures. We describe interventions to be used with 
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children and youth, for those who endeavour to prepare young people to 
confront structural violence over their lifetimes. The interventions are grounded in 
social psychology, specifically a key theoretical perspective known as intergroup 
contact. 

Intergroup Contact Theory, articulated by Allport (1954), posited that bringing 
groups into physical contact with each other would promote more positive attitudes 
toward the other. This ought to be particularly the case when the interaction is 
marked by optimal conditions, including equal status, common goals, cooperation 
between the groups, and the support of authority or societal customs. This theory 
inspired decades of research in various parts of the globe. A very influential meta- 
analysis (statistical integration) of 515 studies found that, overall, physical interac- 
tion of groups decreases prejudice (Pettigrew & Tropp, 2006). Indeed, intergroup 
contact can promote more favourable intergroup attitudes even when optimal condi- 
tions are absent. Moreover, in a process called secondary transfer, positive attitudes 
developed through exposure to one group can spread to other groups not involved in 
the interaction (Pettigrew, 2009). For example, research with Canadian undergradu- 
ate students found that having someone from a different religious group among 
one’s five closest friends is associated with greater openness toward other religious 
groups beyond the friends’ (Haji & Lalonde, 2017). 

Peace practitioners and scholars alike recognize bringing different groups into 
direct interaction with each other is not always easy. First, people may live in homo- 
geneous societies or segregated settings. Second, the groups may be unwilling to 
interact with each other. Third, bringing groups together for an in-person interaction 
may be costly or impractical. Fourth, particularly in conflict or post-conflict societ- 
ies, there is the potential for a direct interaction to go badly or for people to have 
anxiety about interaction. Therefore, recent research has focused on the use of indi- 
rect contact as a means of promoting positive attitudes between groups. This chapter 
provides (1) a description of these methods and how they have been supported by 
research with children and youth, (2) suggestions for optimizing these methods for 
practical application, and (3) future directions for research and interventions in this 
area. 


4.2 Methods of Indirect Intergroup Contact 


This section describes methods of indirect intergroup contact and evidence of 
their effectiveness based primarily on research with children and youth. Indirect 
contact is an umbrella term referring to methods of intergroup contact in which 
the groups do not come into direct physical interaction with each other. Three 
methods will be described, including extended contact, vicarious contact, and 
imagined contact. 
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4.2.1 Extended Contact 


Extended contact (Wright, Aron, McLaughlin-Volpe, & Ropp, 1997) refers to the 
knowledge that someone from one’s own group, the ingroup, has a close relation- 
ship, such as a friendship, with someone from an outgroup, or another group to 
which one does not belong. Initial research on this form of indirect contact (Wright 
et al., 1997) found that White American undergraduate students with close friends 
who had friends from other ethnic groups reported having more favourable attitudes 
toward those ethnic groups, even when their own friendships with other ethnic 
groups were controlled for statistically. This correlational research provided evi- 
dence for extended contact benefits being associated with participants’ knowledge 
of their real pre-existing friendships, but no causal conclusions could be drawn. 
Therefore, the researchers also experimentally investigated the effects of extended 
contact on outgroup attitudes. One of these studies used an established method of 
creating conflict and rivalry between two groups in a laboratory setting. The groups 
were then separated and one member from each group was paired together. The pair 
engaged in a closeness-building task dubbed “the fast friends procedure”, gradually 
revealing more information about themselves by taking turns discussing topics pro- 
vided by the researchers. Then, each member of the pair was reunited with their 
original group and was asked to inform their group members of their experience 
with the member of the other group. Participants’ reactions were measured on out- 
comes such as intergroup discrimination and perceived quality of intergroup rela- 
tions at various points in the study. This experiment found that extended contact, in 
the form of learning about one’s ingroup member having close contact with an 
outgroup member, led to decreased discrimination (favouring one’s own group over 
the other group) and improved perceptions of the quality of intergroup relations. 

Much of the research on extended contact has been carried out with children in 
Europe. For example, research by Lindsey Cameron and her colleagues in the UK 
shows that extended contact through story reading can promote more favourable 
outgroup attitudes. In one study (Cameron & Rutland, 2006), British schoolchildren 
aged 5-10 took part in a 6-week program that involved reading stories with them 
about children similar to themselves who had close friendships with a stigmatized 
outgroup (disabled children). All characters in the stories were presented favour- 
ably. After the story reading, there were small group discussions. Participants were 
encouraged to remember the story content and it was emphasized that the characters 
were typical members of their groups. These story-related activities occurred once 
a week for a period of 6 weeks. Participants were interviewed 1 week prior to and 
1 week following the intervention, to see whether there were changes in attitudes 
and intended behaviour toward the outgroup. The results suggested that extended 
contact through story reading did indeed improve non-disabled children’s attitudes 
and intended behaviour toward disabled children. Extended contact was most effec- 
tive when the group categories (disabled and non-disabled) and the typicality of the 
characters (as average members of their groups) were emphasized. 
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Similar extended contact interventions with storybooks have been used to 
improve children’s attitudes toward refugee children (Cameron & Rutland, 2007, 
Study 2; Cameron, Rutland, Brown, & Douch, 2006). For example, Cameron et al. 
(2006) tested the effectiveness of different variations of extended contact on British 
children’s attitudes toward refugees. Schoolchildren belonging to two different age 
groups (5-8 years and 9-11 years) were exposed to a 6-week intervention involving 
reading and discussing stories involving friendships between British children and 
refugee children. Participants were exposed to one of three types of extended con- 
tact stories: (1) stories that focused on the individual characteristics of the British 
and refugee children; (2) stories that focused on the fact that the British and refugee 
children belonged to a common group, i.e. students at the same school; or (3) stories 
that focused on the group memberships (British and refugee) but also emphasized 
that the students belonged to a common group. Participants in the third group (called 
the dual identity group) reported the most favourable reactions toward refugee chil- 
dren. The study also found that this intervention was more effective for younger 
children than older children. 

Other research has focused on existing popular books, rather than stories that 
have been specially designed for extended contact interventions. For example, in 
research conducted with elementary and secondary schoolchildren in Italy and 
undergraduate students in the UK (Vezzali, Stathi, Giovanni, Capozza, & Trifiletti, 
2015), it was found that reading Harry Potter books improved participants’ attitudes 
toward a variety of outgroups, such as immigrants, homosexuals, and refugees. 
Harry Potter books were selected because the main character, Harry, befriends char- 
acters who belong to various stigmatized groups. The researchers argued that fan- 
tasy books, such as Harry Potter, in which group memberships are fictional, offer 
greater potential of generalization of positive attitudes from extended contact to a 
variety of real-world stigmatized groups. 

As another example, Vezzali, Stathi, and Giovanni (2012) conducted a study with 
Italian adolescents (with an average age of 12), who were given a summer reading 
list consisting of intercultural books (dealing with positive interaction between 
characters of different cultures, including a character from a culture similar to that 
of participants), non-intercultural books, or no summer reading list. One week after 
the start of the following school year, participants’ reactions toward immigrants 
were assessed. Importantly, this research assessed not only attitudes toward immi- 
grants, but behavioural intentions and specifically the desire to engage in direct 
contact with immigrants. Results indicated that students in the intercultural reading 
group reported more favourable views of immigrants, greater closeness to them, and 
a greater desire for future contact with them. 

Extended contact research has also been used in segregated settings where there 
is aclear history of conflict, such as on the divided island of Cyprus (Husnu, Mertan, 
& Cicek, 2018). Intergroup violence erupted between Turkish and Greek communi- 
ties in the 1970s and the result was a divided island with Turkish Cypriots residing 
in the North and Greek Cypriots in the South. This is a context where researchers 
have noted the importance of intervention at a young age, before children are 
exposed to considerable negative information about “the other” in stories, legends, 
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historical accounts, and more. In one study (Husnu et al., 2018; Study 1), Turkish 
Cypriot children (aged 6 to 12) were assessed for both positive and negative 
extended contact in the form of stories heard in their families about Greek Cypriots. 
The researchers found that positive family storytelling about Greek Cypriots pre- 
dicted children’s more favourable attitudes toward them, even after the positive 
effects of direct contact had been taken into account. 

Recently, Vezzali, Hewstone, Capozza, Giovannini, and Wöelfer (2014) published 
a review of the scholarly literature on extended contact, as well as vicarious contact 
(discussed in the next section), and found that many of those studies statistically 
controlled for direct contact. Therefore, these forms of indirect contact were 
associated with more favourable responses toward the outgroup, even when direct 
contact had been taken into account. Moreover, indirect contact effects were stron- 
ger among those with limited direct contact experience. Additionally, indirect con- 
tact was associated with more favourable outgroup attitudes in different age groups 
and even in post-conflict settings. This review also noted that indirect contact effects 
have been observed on diverse outcomes such as thoughts, feelings, and behaviours 
toward the other group. 


4.2.2 Vicarious Contact 


Vicarious contact refers to the observation of someone from the ingroup interacting 
with someone from the outgroup. It makes use of the social learning perspective and 
involves an ingroup member modelling favourable reactions toward the outgroup 
(Mazziotta, Mummendey, & Wright, 2011; Wright et al., 1997). Participants may 
observe in-person interactions or do so via some medium, such as a video or 
storybook. 

Vicarious contact has also been used with children in post-conflict settings. In 
another study in Cyprus (Husnu et al., 2018; Study 2), Turkish Cypriot children 
(aged 6 to 11) were involved in a 3-week intervention that consisted of 30-minute 
sessions of having stories read to them about Turkish Cypriot children who had 
friendships with Greek Cypriot children. Stories were followed by small group dis- 
cussions and the typicality of the characters was emphasized. This intervention 
improved Turkish Cypriot children’s attitudes, trust, and intended behaviour toward 
Greek Cypriot children. 

In some interventions, including the storybook methods described above, 
extended contact and vicarious contact can occur in parallel. The core idea of 
extended contact is the knowledge that an ingroup member has a positive relation- 
ship with an outgroup member (Wright et al., 1997). Vicarious contact goes a step 
beyond mere knowledge, involves the observational learning from an ingroup 
member interacting with an outgroup member, and can in some instances co-occur 
with extended contact. For example, anxiety may be reduced via observation of a 
cross-group friendship that may be afforded through extended contact. Additionally, 
observation of a friendly interaction between an ingroup and outgroup member 
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provides information (knowledge) that can change negative outgroup stereotypes. 
Importantly, however, extended contact can occur without vicarious contact as a 
person may be aware of a friend’s friendship with an outgroup member without hav- 
ing had the opportunity to observe an interaction between them. 


4.2.2.1 Parasocial Contact 


One subtype of vicarious contact is exposure to an outgroup member through mass 
media, such as television or radio, and this has sometimes been referred to as para- 
social contact. Researchers have investigated the effects of vicarious contact 
through video on attitudes toward the outgroup and willingness to engage in future 
interactions with them (Mazziotta et al., 2011). In one study, German young adults 
(aged 18 to 28) were exposed to 2 video clips that showed friendly interactions 
between a German student and a Chinese student (parasocial contact group) or 2 
video clips that showed friendly interaction between two German students (control 
group). Both groups also saw a neutral video clip about campus library facilities. 
The parasocial contact group reported more favourable attitudes and feelings about 
Chinese people, greater willingness to interact with them, more positive future 
expectations, and less uncertainty about such interactions. In a follow-up study, the 
researchers demonstrated that their effects were not due to mere exposure to the 
outgroup. Only video exposure to intergroup contact with a Chinese student, and 
not mere video exposure to a Chinese student, produced the more favourable reac- 
tions toward Chinese people. 

In this research, it was also demonstrated that the parasocial contact made use of 
two different forms of social learning: (1) Observational knowledge about how to 
behave appropriately with the outgroup and (2) Positive expectations regarding 
future interactions with the outgroup (self-efficacy expectancy). Given that interac- 
tion with a different group can be anxiety-provoking, optimistic expectations 
regarding direct contact with the outgroup could be learned through parasocial 
contact. They suggested that this was particularly the case when the role models 
that were being observed were similar to participants being exposed to the 
intervention. 


4.2.2.2 Parasocial Exposure Without Cross-Group Interaction 


Intervention studies with youth have found that vicarious contact with a positive 
intergroup interaction may be essential to improving outgroup attitudes in a parasocial 
intervention. One study investigated the effects of parasocial contact with two 13-year- 
old gay male characters on LGBTQ attitudes among youth aged 13 to 21 (Gillig & 
Murphy, 2016). Participants were exposed to a 9-minute video about the budding 
romance between the characters or did not view the video and then completed an 
attitude questionnaire. Whereas the parasocial exposure to gay youth improved 
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LGBTQ attitudes among LGBTQ youth, it actually worsened attitudes among hetero- 
sexual youth. Importantly, observation of a cross-group friendly interaction, rather 
than parasocial exposure to the outgroup, may be the essence of vicarious contact 
intervention. 


4.2.3 Imagined Contact 


Imagined contact refers to the mental simulation of an interaction with an outgroup 
member (Turner, Crisp, & Lambert, 2007). Some initial research in this area 
involved undergraduate students in the UK. In one study, heterosexual male partici- 
pants aged 19 to 25 imagined engaging in a conversation with a gay man that they 
had met on a train or spent the same amount of time imagining a nature hike (Turner 
et al., 2007; Experiment 3). Results indicated that those who imagined the interac- 
tion with the gay man had more positive attitudes toward homosexuals than those 
who imagined the nature hike. Subsequent research demonstrated that in order to 
optimize effects of imagined contact intervention, an imagined interaction needs to 
be positive and mental simulation of the event should be encouraged (Crisp, Stathi, 
Turner, & Husnu, 2009). Additionally, a practical teaching and learning guide 
related to imagined contact was provided by Stathi and Crisp (2009). 

There is evidence of imagined contact’s effects on young people’s willingness to 
interact with “the other”. For example, research from the UK (Turner, West, & 
Christie, 2013) found that high school students who imagined an interaction with an 
asylum seeker reported greater intentions to interact with asylum seekers. Another 
study by the same authors (Turner et al., 2013) also found that undergraduate stu- 
dents who imagined an interaction with a gay person reported a stronger intention 
to interact with gay people and greater trust and less anxiety about interacting with 
the other group. Other research in the UK context involved a 3-week intervention 
with schoolchildren (Stathi, Cameron, Hartley, & Bradford, 2014). White elemen- 
tary schoolchildren who imagined an interaction with an Asian child on a weekly 
basis were compared to another group who did not engage in this activity over the 
same period. Again, imagined contact resulted in greater willingness to interact with 
the other group, as well as greater perceived similarity to them. 

A meta-analysis of 71 studies on imagined contact (Miles & Crisp, 2014) 
confirmed that imagined contact can promote more favourable responses toward an 
outgroup and elaboration is an important factor in imagined contact — the more 
detail in which participants imagined the interaction, the greater the positive effects 
of imagined contact. A striking finding of the meta-analysis was that although imag- 
ined contact has been effective in promoting more favourable intergroup attitudes in 
adults and in children, effects of these interventions are strongest with children. 
This may be due to the importance of imagery in children’s day-to-day lives and 
their potentially greater facility with imagination tasks. 

Furthermore, this meta-analysis confirmed that imagined contact improved 
attitudes, emotions, intended behaviour, and actual behaviour toward the outgroup. 
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Interestingly, the effect on intended behaviour was greater than the effect on 
attitudes. Although the effect on actual behaviour was similar to that on intended 
behaviour, fewer studies existed on actual behaviour. Therefore, imagined contact 
has the potential for improving intended and actual behaviour toward other groups, 
not just improving attitudes. This is encouraging, as it’s often behaviour that we 
are actually trying to change. 

Imagined contact can be used as practice or prior preparation for actual contact 
as research shows that imagined contact reduces anxiety about interacting with the 
other group. Use of imagination for anxiety reduction has long been used in clinical 
settings (e.g., for treating phobias), and imagination can also be used outside the 
clinic for intervening prejudice toward those of other cultural backgrounds (Birtel & 
Crisp, 2012). 


4.3 Optimizing Methods for Practical Application 


As described above, there is considerable evidence for the effectiveness of indirect 
contact in improving attitudes toward the other. Indeed, research on real-world 
interventions found that there was no significant difference in effect sizes of direct 
and indirect contact interventions (Lemmer & Wagner, 2015), though imagined 
contact was not included in this analysis. Meta-analyses suggest the effect size 
observed is a modest medium for real-word indirect contact interventions (fg = 0.28; 
Lemmer & Wagner, 2015) and for imagined contact (d + = 0.35; Miles & Crisp, 
2014). There are various factors that should be considered to optimize these effects. 

It is important to note that indirect contact interventions are particularly effective 
among those who have had little previous contact with the outgroup. For example, 
in our research (Haji & Noguchi, 2017), we found that imagined contact promoted 
more favourable attitudes toward East Asians among those who did not have an East 
Asian person among their five closest friends. Similarly, in other research (Haji, 
McKeown, & Stathi, 2017) that evaluated another variation of imagined contact 
(known as imagined contact with I-sharing, which is detailed below), we found that 
imagined contact with a Muslim person promoted more favourable attitudes toward 
Muslims among those who had not had previous contact with Muslims. Indeed, the 
greater effectiveness of indirect contact among those with limited direct contact 
experience has been noted in reviews of the literature (e.g. Vezzali et al., 2014). Ina 
related vein, meta-analytic research has found that indirect contact is more effective 
in promoting favourable outgroup attitudes among majority group members, rather 
than among minority group members (Lemmer & Wagner, 2015). It has been sug- 
gested that one reason for this is that minority group members have more contact 
experience with the majority, rather than vice versa. 

Regardless of methods of contact (i.e. imagined, vicarious, or parasocial), 
exposing children and youth to cross-group friendship (positive interaction of 
ingroup members and outgroup members) is important for enhancing effectiveness 
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of indirect contact interventions (e.g. Mazziotta et al., 2011; Miles & Crisp, 2014; 
Vezzali et al., 2014). 

For extended and vicarious contact, emphasizing group memberships, or 
making them salient, is important to augment the influence of these forms of 
indirect contact on outgroup attitudes (Cameron & Rutland, 2006; Vezzali et al., 
2014; Wright et al., 1997). 

One theme that appears to be pervasive with indirect contact interventions with 
children is repeated exposure. Imagined contact and vicarious contact interventions 
described above typically took place over a period of 3 weeks (e.g. Husnu et al., 
2018; Turner et al., 2013) and one of the extended contact interventions took place 
over a period of 6 weeks (Cameron & Rutland, 2006). Whereas laboratory studies 
have detected indirect contact effects in a single session, it is likely the case that 
repeated exposure to indirect contact produces stronger or more enduring effects on 
attitudes and behaviour toward the outgroup. Indeed, researchers have argued that 
multiple sessions over a period of time may be required for lasting attitude change 
(e.g. Cameron & Rutland, 2006). Based on past work, our recommendation is that 
interventions with children take place in multiple sessions over a period of 3 weeks 
or more. 

The meta-analysis of imagined contact research suggests that greater elaboration 
of the imagined interaction can enhance its effectiveness (Miles & Crisp, 2014). In 
particular, writing about the imagined interaction strengthens the effects of the 
intervention. For maximal effectiveness, participants need to mentally simulate an 
interaction, including conversations and feelings by imagining the positive traits of 
an outgroup member. Additionally, elaborating on the imagined interaction, such as 
in a writing task, can enhance the effect (Husnu & Crisp, 2010). Imagined contact 
can be easily applied in education systems through storytelling or role-playing and 
can be used as the first step of prejudice intervention (Stathi & Crisp, 2008). 

Furthermore, perspective-taking, which refers to imagining the same scenario 
from different perspectives, has been explored. Prejudice-reduction effects were 
compared when participants imagined a positive interaction with an elderly person 
from a first-person perspective (through one’s own eyes) or from a third-person 
perspective (through the eyes of an observer). The results suggested that, compared 
to a first-person perspective, a third-person perspective was more effective in pro- 
ducing the future intention of actual contact with the elderly (Crisp & Husnu, 2011). 

In extended and vicarious contact interventions, research also suggests that 
identification with the character who is engaging in intergroup contact augments 
the effects. For example, in the research with the Harry Potter books intervention, 
identification with the main character, Harry, resulted in more favourable views of 
the real-world stigmatized groups (Vezzali et al., 2015). 

Thus, a number of studies have evaluated how to optimize indirect contact 
effects, particularly so that they can be used in interventions in applied settings. The 
future directions suggested below include other possibilities for optimizing inter- 
ventions as well as relatively under-explored contexts for evaluating the effective- 
ness of indirect contact in promoting more favourable views of the other. 
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4.4 Future Directions 


Preliminary research suggests some promising avenues for future work on indirect 
contact. Some of this research has focused on how to optimize imagined contact for 
intervention in real-world settings to change reactions toward those who are differ- 
ent. One example comes from our research in Canada in which we investigated a 
variation of imagined contact that involved non-Asian youth (college and university 
students, aged approximately 18—22) imagining a close friend’s friendly interaction 
with an East Asian person, imagined vicarious contact (Haji & Noguchi, 2017). 
This was compared to a standard imagined contact condition (i.e. imagining one’s 
own interaction with an East Asian person) and a neutral control condition (imagin- 
ing an outdoor scene). We were interested in testing the effectiveness of imagined 
vicarious contact in promoting more favourable outgroup attitudes, because there 
has been a call for further research on how to optimize indirect contact interventions 
and because we believed that imagining a friend’s positive interaction with an out- 
group member may be less anxiety-provoking for some than imagining one’s own 
interaction. Indeed, we found that imagined vicarious contact had a stronger 
prejudice-reducing effect on people with high Social Dominance Orientation (SDO; 
Pratto, Sidanius, Stallworth, & Malle, 1994), i.e. a preference for their ingroup to 
have higher social status than other groups. Specifically, the result suggested that 
imagined contact can improve implicit attitudes of people high in SDO. Implicit 
attitudes are measured through the strength (speed) of associations with positive and 
negative words, rather than self-report questionnaires, and therefore can tap atti- 
tudes that people are unwilling to report (or unconscious attitudes that they are 
unaware they have). Those high in SDO may experience a change in their attitudes 
but may be unwilling to report this, possibly due to the desire to maintain their own 
group’s social advantage. And if this is the case, imagined contact has particular 
relevance as a first step toward change in intergroup attitudes of those high in SDO 
who may be particularly resistant to change. 

Other research investigating possible ways of optimizing imagined contact for 
intervention has used imagined I-sharing (Haji et al., 2017). In this research, we 
have investigated how imagining a shared experience (e.g. laughing at the same 
moment) with an outgroup member can be a particularly potent form of imagined 
contact. We have conducted studies with university students in Canada, the UK, and 
the Netherlands and have found that this variation of imagined contact has been 
particularly effective in promoting favourable attitudes toward a stigmatized out- 
group (Muslims), at least among certain groups of people (e.g. those with no direct 
contact with the outgroup). 

In addition to simply asking people about their attitudes and behaviour, as noted 
above, some research on indirect contact has assessed implicit attitudes — attitudes 
that people are unwilling to report due to concerns about portraying oneself in a 
positive light, or unable to report as they may be unaware that they have negative 
associations about certain groups. One widely used measure of implicit attitudes, 
the Implicit Associations Test (IAT; Greenwald, McGee, & Schwartz, 1998), 
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assesses reaction times to associations between groups and positive and negative 
words, in order to assess negative automatic associations with certain groups. 
Studies that have investigated the effects of imagined contact on implicit attitudes 
assessed with the IAT (e.g. Haji & Noguchi, 2017; Turner & Crisp, 2010) suggest 
that imagined contact can improve these automatic associations that people have 
with certain groups. 

It has been noted that research on indirect contact effects on actual behaviour is 
limited (Miles & Crisp, 2014). Similarly, most of the research on extended and 
vicarious contact described above looked at outcomes of attitudes and behaviour 
intentions. Therefore, the dearth of research evaluating actual behaviour seems to 
apply to indirect contact research more generally and suggests a very important 
avenue for future research. 

Another limitation is that research to date has not typically investigated the 
lasting effects of indirect contact interventions beyond more than a few months 
(Lemmer & Wagner, 2015). Although there is evidence of the lasting impact of 
indirect contact a month after end of intervention, we know little about whether 
effects last for a year or more (Lemmer & Wagner, 2015). 

Much of the research on indirect contact, particularly imagined contact, has 
involved laboratory research. Intervention research in educational settings is com- 
mon for extended and vicarious contact, but interventions have often been con- 
ducted in multicultural societies that did not have a recent history of intergroup 
conflict or segregation. In a related vein, the review by Vezzali et al. (2014) noted 
that more research was needed on real-world interventions involving indirect con- 
tact in naturalistic settings. That being said, a meta-analysis of real-world indirect 
contact interventions (excluding imagined contact) has been conducted (Lemmer & 
Wagner, 2015) and has found that these interventions do work in the real world, 
including in post-conflict settings. 

Among the future directions that Vezzali et al. (2014) suggested was to consider 
how the type of relationship between the participant and the ingroup member in the 
indirect interaction influenced extended and vicarious conflict effects. They also 
suggested that it would be fruitful to compare the forms of indirect contact in terms 
of their relative effectiveness. Indeed, they suggested that different forms of indirect 
contact may reduce outgroup prejudice via different mechanisms (i.e. changing 
thoughts about the outgroup vs. decreasing anxiety about interacting with the out- 
group). Furthermore, they called for additional research on indirect contact through 
media. As media-based interventions hold particular promise for practical applica- 
tion, this is an area where we look forward to seeing more research. 


4.5 Conclusion 


Changing prejudiced attitudes represents a step toward decreasing structural 
violence. And promoting more favourable views of the other among children and 
youth can help to impact structural violence now and in the future. Taken together, 
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the studies described in this chapter suggest that there is considerable potential for 
indirect contact to improve intergroup attitudes among children and youth living in 
diverse societies. On the whole, interventions involving indirect contact are low cost 
and relatively easy to implement. In some cases, they have been shown to be par- 
ticularly effective among children. Moreover, it is encouraging that research has not 
only found effects on attitudes, but also on intended behaviour and, through more 
rarely studied, actual behaviour toward those belonging to other groups. Indeed, it 
might be the case that younger generations’ direct and indirect contact experiences 
influence adults’ attitudes and behaviours, through the increase in children’s cross- 
group friendships and adults’ consequent indirect and direct contact experiences 
with outgroup children, parents, and teachers. Indirect contact may increase not 
only the willingness for direct contact, but the likelihood of direct contact. 

The first author, who grew up in the multicultural city of Toronto, Canada, recalls 
a high school social studies assignment in which she had an intercultural dinner 
exchange with another student in the class. She and the other student took turns 
going to each other’s house for dinner to learn about each other’s culture and tradi- 
tions. The exchange was informative for the students and the parents and dispelled 
some misconceptions about the cultures. Whereas intercultural exchanges may be 
beneficial in promoting acceptance or friendship, the research described here sug- 
gests that even reading or watching videos about such intercultural exchanges have 
the potential to promote more positive views of the other. For children and youth 
living in settings that are less culturally diverse, infrequent opportunities for direct 
intergroup contact mean that there is actually greater potential for the effectiveness 
of indirect contact interventions. This highlights the potential power of indirect con- 
tact as a means for promoting peace in diverse and less diverse settings. 
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Promoting Prosocial Behavior Toward gede 
Refugees: Exploring the Empathy- 
Attitude-Action Model in Middle 

Childhood 


Catherine Glen, Laura K. Taylor, and Jocelyn B. Dautel 


5.1 Introduction 


There are currently more than twenty-two million refugees in the world, over half of 
whom are school-aged children (UNHCR, 2018). Integrating these children into 
their new communities can be a challenging process that carries significant implica- 
tions for both their personal well-being (Fazel, Reed, Panter-Brick, & Stein, 2012) 
and the establishment of long-term harmonious intergroup relationships (Esses, 
Hamilton, & Gaucher, 2017). Consequently, it is imperative that refugees enter wel- 
coming and supportive environments. Children resettled in high-income countries 
tend to receive support that fulfills their basic material needs; however, there is a 
serious lack of provision to sustain their social-emotional well-being. One of the 
most important factors in promoting their social-emotional well-being is establish- 
ing supportive relationships with host-society children (Fazel, 2015). Within the 
broader context of peace psychology, positive intergroup relations in childhood are 
considered to be fundamental in the establishment of long-term peace (Christie, 
2006). Despite this fact, investment in programs which prepare host-society chil- 
dren to engage meaningfully with their new peers is largely lacking. Although there 
is a widespread assumption that enhancing children’s intergroup empathy could be 
an effective intervention strategy for promoting positive intergroup relations (Aboud 
& Levy, 2000; Nesdale, Griffith, Durkin, & Maass, 2005), this claim is largely 
unsubstantiated. This chapter aims to address this claim by outlining the empathy- 
attitudes-action model (Batson, Chang, Orr, & Rowland, 2002) and demonstrating 
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how it can be applied through a brief pilot study in Northern Ireland that focuses on 
helping recently arrived refugees in middle childhood. The chapter concludes with 
recommendations for future research and advocates for the implementation of inter- 
ventions that prepare children to engage meaningfully with incoming refugees. 


5.2 Children as Social Actors and Peacebuilders 


Traditionally, little emphasis has been placed on the role that children can play in 
fostering positive and long-lasting intergroup relations. This is partly due to previ- 
ous perceptions of children as either troublemakers, victims, or passive bystanders 
(Cummings, Merrilees, Taylor, & Mondi, 2017). This conceptual trap overlooks the 
role that children can play in building peace (for exception, see McKeown & Taylor, 
2017; Taylor & McKeown, 2017; Taylor et al., 2018) and the reality that the rela- 
tionships built during childhood serve as the building blocks for future generations 
(Abrams & Killen, 2014). Reflecting these truths, there has been a call to recognize 
children’s participation as social actors or individuals who have agency and influ- 
ence (IANYD, 2016; UNICEF, 1989). An increasing body of work has started to 
examine factors that promote young people’s cooperation between groups in con- 
texts where intergroup relations remain tense (McEvoy-Levy, 2006; Taylor et al., 
2014). Encouraging children to engage in positive behaviors across group lines may 
prove particularly effective in reducing forms of episodic violence such as bullying 
or even in consolidating long-term peace. 

Participation also requires that children have an effective voice in their own lives 
and in the community around them. There is a paucity of research that focuses on 
the perspective of refugee children themselves; however, existing research finds that 
refugee children place a high level of importance on their peer relations. Focus 
groups with newcomer pupils (including refugees) in Northern Ireland primary 
schools found that, before resettling, children’s top concern was their ability to 
make friends in school (Kernaghan, 2015). In Britain, refugee and asylum-seeking 
pupils recommended schools implement preparatory programs which educate 
host-society children on potential refugee experiences prior to the arrival of refugee 
students (Fazel, 2015). As part of the move toward enhancing children’s agency, it 
is necessary to explore the underlying processes involved in children’s development 
of positive attitudes and prosocial behaviors toward refugees. 


5.3 Refugees as an Out-Group 


A refugee is “someone who has been forced to flee his or her country because of 
persecution, war, or violence” (UNHCR, 2018, para. 1). After displacement, many 
refugees flee to neighboring countries, most commonly in refugee camps or urban 
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settings. However, others resettle in a high-income country where the ethnic, reli- 
gious, and cultural composition of the majority of inhabitants is usually vastly dif- 
ferent from their own. Within these communities, they are an ethic out-group, that 
is, someone belonging to a different ethnic group (Schulz & Taylor, 2018). Moreover, 
refugees constitute a specific subset of the immigrant population who may be sub- 
ject to particular stigmatizations, negative perceptions, or mixed emotional 
responses. These categorizations are critical when considering the attitudes and 
behaviors of host-society children toward refugees. 

Ethnicity is a salient characteristic which influences children’s development of 
out-group attitudes (Nesdale et al., 2005). By the age of 6 years old, children from 
the ethnically dominant group can recognize their ethnic group and may hold 
more positive in-group attitudes compared to other groups (Aboud, 1988). 
Children also demonstrate intergroup biases in their empathy and prosocial behav- 
ior toward others based upon group membership (Abrams, Van de Vyver, Pelletier, 
& Cameron, 2015). By the age of 7, these intergroup biases may turn to explicit 
prejudice and negative out-group-directed behaviors (Levy & Killen, 2008). As 
children enter into middle childhood, their attitudes toward ethnic groups become 
more nuanced and are influenced by an array of factors such as empathy, percep- 
tion of out-group threat, and group norms (Nesdale et al., 2005). Given the com- 
plexity of attitude formation, it is important to consider the context in which it 
occurs. However, the majority of research concerning children’s attitude forma- 
tion toward ethnic out-groups is conducted within the context of more traditional 
majority/minority relations (e.g., White majority children and Black minority 
children in the United States). As a consequence, factors that lead to the develop- 
ment of positive attitudes and behaviors toward more novel out-groups, and spe- 
cifically those which may be stigmatized or viewed as a threat by the broader 
society, are not well understood. 

Children’s attitudes toward ethnic out-group members are substantially shaped 
by the cultural contexts in which they occur (Pauker, Williams, & Steele, 2016). 
Thus, it is important to consider how refugees constitute a specific subset of the 
ethnic minority population and often face negative or mixed perceptions from the 
wider society. Attitudes toward refugees worldwide are worsening, with polling 
revealing that the majority of European adults hold negative views toward immi- 
gration (Dempster & Hargrave, 2017). While adults are more accepting of 
refugees than those classified as immigrants, compassion for refugees is often 
accompanied by anxiety (Dempster & Hargrave, 2017). In European countries, the 
majority of adults report feeling that refugees pose a threat to national security and 
experience anxiety over real world concerns when accepting refugees into their 
country (Wike, Stokes, & Simmons, 2016). Such “threat narratives” in the wider 
community shape children’s attitudes toward refugees. Though the existence of 
intergroup biases and prejudice in childhood is well established, more specific 
understanding about how to promote positive out-group attitudes and behaviors 
toward refugees is sparse. 
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5.4 Previous Interventions 


To date, two prominent studies have evaluated interventions targeted at improving 
attitudes and behaviors toward refugees. Cameron, Rutland, Brown, and Douch 
(2006) assessed the effectiveness of extended contact interventions in improving 
children’s attitudes toward refugees and intended behaviors toward (hypothetical) 
refugee children (e.g., how much they would like to play with a refugee child or 
invite him/her to their house). Results demonstrated that extended contact was an 
effective intervention in improving attitudes toward refugees, but did not have a 
significant impact on children’s behavioral intentions toward refugees. Thus, while 
benefits were seen for attitudes, those changes were not coupled with meaningful 
changes in behavior. Nesdale et al. (2005) note that “given that practical reconcilia- 
tion between ethnic groups demands changes in behavior (e.g., a preparedness to 
interact, cooperate and share), there is a need for research that addresses the linkage 
between children’s ethnic attitudes and behavior, in the context of their empathy 
toward ethnic minority group members” (p. 635). 

Turner and Brown (2008) evaluated “Friendship Project,” a school-based interven- 
tion in the UK designed to improve children’s (9-11 years old) attitudes toward refu- 
gees by combining multicultural curricula, anti-racist interventions, and an 
empathy-based component. In the empathy-based component, children were 
prompted to imagine children (similar to themselves) in situations similar to those 
faced by refugees. Children were then prompted to think about how they may feel in 
this situation and how refugees might feel. Results found that the program was effec- 
tive in improving children’s short-term attitudes, but not long-term attitudes, and that 
it had no effect on children’s empathy toward refugees. Though this study evaluated 
an existing program aimed at promoting children’s empathy toward refugees, it is 
important to note that the empathy component used was impersonal, focused on per- 
spective taking, and used hypothetical circumstances. Furthermore, this study did not 
access children’s behavioral intentions toward refugees and thus did not address the 
link between attitudes and behaviors within the context of empathy. 

Interventions aimed at reducing prejudice toward more traditional ethnic minorities 
tend to utilize either multicultural curriculums or anti-racist programs. These pro- 
grams are based on the assumption that prejudice stems from ignorance or misinfor- 
mation regarding an out-group and providing correct information will reduce 
prejudice. However, such programs are not widely effective. A large meta-analysis 
examining 122 intervention-comparisons of programs around the world designed to 
reduce prejudice or promote positive intergroup attitudes in children and adoles- 
cents found only low to moderate intervention effects (Beelmann & Heinemann, 
2014). Interventions that promoted empathy through contact and social-cognitive 
programs, however, were the most effective in promoting positive intergroup atti- 
tudes. Moreover, recent studies have found that the positive effects of such contact 
interventions are mediated by intergroup empathy (Vezzali, Hewstone, Capozza, 
Trifiletti, & Di Bernardo, 2017), suggesting that promoting empathy may bolster 
the effects of such interventions. Thus, exploring and evaluating interventions 
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specifically aimed at promoting children’s empathy toward refugees is a logical 
next step. Given the lack of research, testing models shown to be successful in 
adults could offer insight into how to promote positive attitudes and prosocial 
behaviors among children. 


5.5 Empathy-Attitudes-Action Model 


The Empathy-Attitude-Action model (EAA) was developed to describe how empa- 
thy can promote prosocial behaviors across group lines (Batson et al., 2002). 
Empathy, defined as an “‘other-oriented emotional response congruent with the per- 
ceived welfare of another” (Batson et al., 2002, p. 1856), is an important motivator 
for prosocial behaviors (Batson, 2010). The EAA model asserts that the link between 
empathy and prosocial behavior is not a direct link, but is instead mediated by out- 
group attitudes. That is, inducing empathy toward one member of a stigmatized 
out-group (i.e., the empathy target) can improve attitudes toward that group to 
which that person belongs and, in turn, promotes prosocial behavior toward that 
group as a whole. A three-step process is described whereby (a) increasing empathy 
toward one member of an out-group may lead to an increased valuing of the indi- 
vidual’s welfare, (b) this increased valuing is reflected through positive attitudes 
toward the out-group as a whole (Batson, Chang, Orr, & Rowland, 2002), and (c) 
these positive attitudes lead to an increase in motivation to help other members of 
that particular out-group, given that the need is salient to their group membership 
(Batson et al., 2002). 

Evidence for a robust empathy-attitude-action model has been demonstrated in 
adult populations using a variety of stigmatized groups, such as individuals with 
AIDS, experiencing homelessness, or convicted of murder (Batson et al., 1997). 
Attitude change resulting from empathy induction appears to have relatively long- 
lasting effects, with attitude improvements being evident at even one-to-two weeks 
after the empathy induction. These positive attitudes, in turn, promote a willingness 
to engage in prosocial behaviors toward other members of that group. For example, 
empathy induced by listening to the story of an individual addicted to heroin led to 
improved attitudes toward those struggling with substance abuse and, in turn, led to 
participants allocating resources to help those struggling with substance abuse 
(Batson et al., 2002). A simplified version of the EAA mediation model is depicted 
in Fig. 5.1. 


5.5.1 Empathy 


While there are many conceptualizations of empathy, Batson’s definition refers to 
empathy as a state. That is, empathy which is experienced to varying degrees 
depending upon the specific situation. This is in contrast to trait empathy, which is 
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Fig. 5.1 EAA model 


considered a more stable personality variable in which individuals differ in their 
propensity to empathize with others (Davis, 1983). State-based empathetic responses 
are broadly thought to have two dimensions: cognitive and emotional, or affective. 
Affective empathy is a subjective state that is often thought to be the result of emo- 
tional cognition, or perspective taking (Batson et al., 1997). For example, listening 
to the story of an out-group member first prompts cognitive empathy by allowing 
the listener to put him/herself in that person’s position (i.e., take the perspective of 
that person). This cognitive process then creates an affective empathetic response in 
the listener. This affective empathetic response then leads the listener to become 
more concerned with the welfare of the out-group member. 

In this assertion, cognitive awareness of another’s emotional state is necessary 
before other-oriented and parallel emotional responses can occur. This cognitive 
skill emerges around the age of five and becomes more advanced as children 
develop. By middle childhood, occurring between the ages of seven to eleven, chil- 
dren display more sophisticated forms of empathy, which impact their interpersonal 
prosocial behaviors (Abrams et al., 2015; Eisenberg, Eggum, & Di Giunta, 2010). 
By focusing on middle childhood, a period when children display advanced forms 
of empathy coupled with more nuanced understandings of group dynamics, we now 
explore each pathway of the empathy-attitude-action model among children. 


5.5.2 Empathy and Prosocial Behaviors 


Prosocial behavior can be defined as a “voluntary behavior intended to benefit 
another” (Eisenberg et al., 2010, p.146) and is a superordinate category which 
includes behaviors such as sharing of resources, helping, and comforting (Schroeder 
& Graziana, 2015). Decades of research has identified empathy as a primary driving 
force for prosocial behavior, and increasing or inducing empathy has been linked to 
increased prosocial behavior across the lifespan (Eisenberg et al., 2010). For exam- 
ple, inducing empathy in children through the use of videos that portray others in 
need has been shown to increase children’s willingness to share resources (Williams, 
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Driscoll, & Moore, 2014). Yet, this research has traditionally been conducted in the 
interpersonal domain, which does not consider the role of group boundaries. Given 
that group membership may shape empathetic responses, there is a need to evaluate 
these processes within the intergroup domain (Sierksma & Thijs, 2017). 

Previous research by Abrams et al. (2015) found that when 5- to 10-year-old 
children were placed into minimal groups, those with higher levels of trait empathy 
were more willing to engage in out-group-directed prosocial behaviors. It follows 
that if trait empathy is predictive of out-group prosociality, increasing intergroup 
empathy might also promote prosocial behavior across group lines. In support of 
this assumption, Sierksma, Thijs, and Verkuyten (2015) found that in-group biases 
in children’s helping intentions could be overcome by inducing empathetic under- 
standing. In an experimental vignette, 8- to 13-year-old children were read a story 
about a child who was either part of their imagined friend group (an in-group mem- 
ber) or not (an out-group member). In the empathy induction condition, children 
where prompted to take the perspective of the child in need. Children in the no- 
empathy condition listened to the same story, but were not prompted to take the 
perspective of the child in need. Children in the no-empathy condition gave more 
resources to the in-group member and fewer resources to the out-group member. 
However, those in the empathy induction manipulation gave equally to in-group and 
out-group members. This suggests that empathy induction has specific effects on 
children’s behavior toward out-group members. These studies provide mounting 
evidence that inducing empathy toward an out-group member can promote proso- 
cial behavior toward that group. 


5.5.3 Extending Prosocial Behavior to the Group 


Batson et al. (2002) demonstrated that, in adults, empathy induced for an out-group 
member in need may increase readiness to help that individual. Furthermore, this 
readiness to help may generalize to the out-group as a whole if the individual’s need 
is related to their group membership. Developmentally, there is evidence that by 
middle childhood, children’s growing sense of group dynamics and moral under- 
standing could enable them to generalize the need of one person to the group as a 
whole. For instance, children have the capacity to understand the concept of group- 
based need and inequality (Elenbaas & Killen, 2016). This understanding has been 
linked to prosocial behavior, as children may rectify injustices through their resource 
allocations (Elenbaas & Killen, 2016; Rutland & Killen, 2017). For example, 
8-year-old children have been shown to give more resources to groups that have 
been historically disadvantaged within their society (Olson, Dweck, Spelke, & 
Banaji, 2011). Given that children understand and respond to group-based need, it 
is possible that inducing empathy for an out-group member could generalize into a 
willingness to help that group as a whole. 
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5.5.4 Empathy and Attitudes 


The empathy-attitudes-action model proposes that attitudes mediate the relationship 
between empathy and prosocial behavior (Batson et al., 2002). The majority of 
research today has focused on trait empathy, rather than state-based empathetic 
responses which are tested in the pilot study below. Still, correlational studies 
between children’s trait empathy and out-group attitudes suggest that empathy may 
play a vital role in shaping out-group attitudes. 

Nesdale et al. (2005) investigated the relationship between empathy in 5- to 
12-year-old White Anglo-Australian children and their attitudes toward out-group 
members who were either of the same ethnicity (other Anglo-Australian children) 
or of a different ethnicity (Pacific Islander). Children were told they were taking 
part in a team drawing competition against one of these groups. In this study, chil- 
dren’s trait empathy and attitudes toward the opposing team were then assessed. The 
results showed that empathy predicted liking for differently ethnic out-group mem- 
bers. However, liking for the same ethnicity out-group was not correlated with 
empathy. That is, empathetic children tended to express more positive attitudes 
toward out-group members, but not in-group members. This differentiation may 
have been attributed to children’s understanding of social inequities and compassion 
for those that have less favorable circumstances. Thus, empathetic children may be 
more sensitive to intergroup inequalities and may hold more positive attitudes 
toward members of disadvantaged groups. 

Building upon these results, Vezzali et al. (2017) conducted a correlational study 
among Italian immigrant and nonimmigrant primary school students (ages 
8-11 years old), which investigated the links between trait empathy, attitudes, and 
contact. In keeping with the results of previous research (Nesdale et al., 2005), the 
study found that intergroup empathy mediated the relationship between contact and 
positive out-group attitudes. As such, children with higher levels of empathy had 
more positive out-group attitudes. These studies hold significant implications for 
supporting an empathy-attitude link in children, specifically toward minority out- 
groups. If higher levels of trait empathy are linked to more positive out-group atti- 
tudes, enhancing intergroup empathy should promote positive attitudes toward 
refugees. However, changing attitudes alone is not wholly beneficial, as they may 
not translate into meaningful action. 


5.5.5 Attitudes to Action 


The final component of the empathy-attitudes-action model is the link between 
out-group attitudes and an increased willingness to help out-group members. 
A considerable body of literature has explored this attitude-behavior relationship in 
adults and has found that attitudes generally serve as an antecedent for subsequent 
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behavior (for a review see Ajzen & Fishbein, 2005). However, the nature of the 
behavior and the contexts in which it occurs are imperative to determining atti- 
tude-behavior consistency (Ajzen & Fishbein, 1980). In addition, cost-benefit 
considerations play a role when deciding whether or not to engage in a specific 
behavior. A person may hold a favorable view of another, but chose not to offer 
assistance if this comes at a cost to themselves or to others (Batson, 2011). 
Furthermore, the group membership of the recipient is also known to be a factor in 
the decision to engage in helping behaviors for both adults and children (Levy & 
Killen, 2008; Taylor & Hanna, 2018; Taylor et al., 2014). Studies aimed at improv- 
ing children’s attitudes toward out-group members have often found discrepancies 
between improvements in attitude and increases in prosocial behavior (Aboud 
et al., 2012). 

As with the majority of research within the intergroup domain, the attitude- 
behavior relationship in this context has focused almost exclusively on the link 
between negative attitudes and behaviors. For instance, there is a wealth of research 
demonstrating that negative out-group attitudes in adults and children, such as prej- 
udice, are associated with negative intergroup behaviors including aggression or 
violence (Genthner, Shuntich, & Bunting, 1975; Van Zomeren, Fischer, & Spears, 
2007). A new line of thinking has proposed that the decision to engage in negative 
or positive behaviors may develop through different processes (Aboud, 2003). Thus, 
a shift in the research paradigm to focus specifically on the relationship between 
positive out-group attitudes and prosocial behaviors is necessary. However, much of 
the current literature addressing this call has been conducted using cross-sectional 
field studies and therefore has a limited capacity to explain and unravel causal pat- 
terns. For example, following an earthquake in Italy, the majority of children with 
more positive attitudes toward immigrants showed a greater willingness to meet and 
help immigrant victims (Vezzali, Cadamuro, Versari, Giovannini, & Trifiletti, 2015). 
By employing a longitudinal design, Taylor et al. (2014) found that positive out- 
group attitudes were associated with later patterns of out-group prosocial behavior 
in young people living in a post-accord society. Taken together, there is converging 
evidence that promoting positive out-group attitudes could promote meaningful 
prosocial action. 


5.5.6 Inducing Intergroup Empathy 


Testing the empathy-attitudes-action model requires the successful induction of 
intergroup empathy. Narratives, presented through the use of books and storytelling, 
have previously been successful in inducing empathy (e.g., Sierksma et al., 2015). 
These approaches can be utilized in both experimental and applied contexts and are 
thought to induce empathy by allowing the individual to see a situation from another 
person’s perspective. 
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5.6 Pilot Study 


To test the empathy-attitude-action model in middle childhood in response to the 
refugee crisis in Europe, a pilot study was developed which induced empathy toward 
Syrian refugee children (Glen, 2017). Syrian refugees were selected as the target 
group given the United Kingdom’s announcement to expand the Vulnerable Persons 
Relocation scheme to resettle at least 2,000 Syrian refugees in Northern Ireland (NI) 
and because they would represent an ethnic out-group in the NI host society. 

Ninety-two children between 8 and 11 years old participated in an intervention 
using a realistic refugee scenario in schools across NI and were randomly assigned 
to an information-only (control) or a story (intervention) condition. Across both 
conditions, participants were first given a child-friendly definition of a refugee. 
Next, children were introduced to gender-matched (hypothetical) child— 
Mohammad or Ayesha (M/A)—and told that he/she was a refugee from Syria who 
was moving to NI and would soon become a pupil at their school. In the information- 
only condition, participants moved on to the dependent variable questions in a one- 
on-one interaction with a trained researcher, while in the story condition, children 
heard an adapted version of a published children’s story book based on a true 
account of two Syrian children’s journey to resettle in Europe. The story was “read” 
to children using a pre-recorded audio to ensure that each participant heard the story 
in an identical manner. Children then completed the dependent variable tasks, which 
included an empathy manipulation check, out-group attitudes toward refugees, a 
resource allocation task, and realistic helping opportunity directed toward M/A. 

Empathy was assessed through self-report using a one-item question derived from 
Williams et al. (2014). Children were asked either “How did you feel while listening 
to the story” (story condition) or “How did you feel when learning about refugees” 
(information-only condition) and responses were recorded using a four-point Likert- 
type facial affective scale (FAC), with responses ranging from awful to brilliant. Out- 
group attitudes were assessed using a three-question scale created by Nesdale et al. 
(2010). Children were asked (1) “How much do you like Syrian refugee children,” (2) 
“How much would you trust Syrian refugee children,” and (3) “How much would you 
like to play with Syrian refugee children.” Responses were recorded using a four-point 
Likert-type scale and summed to form a composite score. Consistent with Batson’s 
model, prosocial behavior toward refugee children as a generalized out-group was 
assessed through a resource allocation task. Children allocated seven one-pound coins 
between three groups, helping either Syrian refugee children, animals, or nature. 

Extending Batson’s model, realistic helping intentions toward the empathy target 
were assessed using a two-question item from Vezzali et al. (2015). Children were 
asked “How much time do you want to help M/A during lunch” and “How much 
time do you want to help M/A after school.” Responses were recorded using a five- 
point Likert-type scale of progressively shaded in clocks ranging from none of the 
time to all of the time and were aggregated to form a composite score. This exten- 
sion allowed us to differentiate the role of empathy and out-group attitudes in both 
prosocial behavior toward the empathy target and prosocial behavior toward the 
empathy target’s group. 
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The pilot study found that empathy was successfully induced in a school setting 
through a brief narrative intervention. That is, children in the story condition 
reported significantly more empathy than those in the information-only condition, 
echoing Batson’s finding that exposure to a realistic narrative can be an effective 
method for inducing empathy toward a member of an out-group. It should be noted, 
however, that those in the information-only condition also reported relatively high 
levels of empathy; that is, children empathized readily with refugees, even when 
provided only with brief, factual information. This finding is encouraging as inter- 
group biases in empathy are well documented and reveal that, typically, adults and 
children do not readily empathize with those they perceive to be dissimilar to them- 
selves (Chiao & Mathur, 2010; Vanman, 2016). Furthermore, other studies using 
more hypothetical and impersonal means of promoting empathy toward refugees 
failed to produce similar results (Turner & Brown, 2008). Taken together, this find- 
ing provides evidence for future studies to utilize realistic narratives as a means of 
empathy induction toward refugees specifically. 

Furthermore, although children in both conditions were willing to provide direct 
assistance to M/A, children in the story condition reported greater realistic helping 
intentions toward the target. Regarding the other two dependent variables, there 
were no significant differences in children’s out-group attitudes or the number of 
resources allocated to refugees. For each of these outcomes, children in both condi- 
tions expressed positive attitudes toward refugees and consistently allocated 
resources in favor of refugees in general. According to Batson, choosing to allocate 
resources in favor of the empathy target’s group suggests a higher valuing of the 
out-group’s welfare over that of competing groups. This is reflective of develop- 
mental research which finds that by the age of 8 years old, children’s helping behav- 
iors are significantly influenced by the perceived need and merit of the recipient 
(Moore, 2009; Schmidt, Svetlova, Johe, & Tomasello, 2016). Correlations for the 
dependent variables can be found in Table 5.1. 

Next, two mediation analyses were run to test the EAA model. There was a sig- 
nificant link from attitudes to realistic helping intentions; however, empathy was not 
directly related to out-group attitudes nor to either type of prosocial behavior. Thus, 
the pilot study did not find conclusive evidence for the EAA model. However, 
within the context of empathy induction, children’s out-group attitudes were highly 
predictive of their willingness to engage in meaningful, realistic helping behaviors 
toward the incoming refugee pupil. This corroborates previous research which 
found that young people with more positive out-group attitudes engage in more 
prosocial behavior toward out-group members (Taylor et al., 2014; Vezzali et al., 
2015). Given the focus on specific, realistic helping intentions, this finding may 
provide a fairly reliable representation of actual future helping behavior (Ajzen & 
Fishbein, 2005). Furthermore, the intentions assessed were costly and required sac- 
rifices in the form of both time and effort. As cost-benefit considerations are impor- 
tant in the decision to engage in helping behaviors (Batson, 2011), this is a 
particularly encouraging finding. As the first study of EAA in middle childhood, the 
successful induction of empathy and identification of the attitude-behavior link 
are promising directions as we begin to unravel the relations within this model. 
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Table 5.1 Correlation of dependent variables 


[1 [2 IE |4 
1. Empathy |- | | | 
2. Helping intentions ‘| 0.12 J- [ | 
3. Resource allocation [0.02 [0.12 = l 
4. Out-group attitudes [010  (0.58" (0.16 E- 
Note. Numbers are Pearson’s correlations 
n= 94 


**p < 0.01, two-tailed 


However, several limitations of the pilot study should be acknowledged and 
addressed in future research. 


5.6.1 Limitations and Future Research 


First, the empathy measure used in the pilot study may not have adequately captured 
the level or type of empathy experienced by participants. While there are many 
forms of empathy, the pilot study only assessed affective empathy as this reflected 
Batson’s original study in adults. However, Batson’s study used multidimensional 
assessment of affective empathy that required an advanced vocabulary and ability to 
express complex emotions and, thus, was not appropriate for the current population. 
It is possible that the child-friendly, single-item assessment used in the current study 
did not adequately capture the complexity of affective empathy. 

Future research, therefore, should use more comprehensive measures which 
account for multiple forms of empathy. For instance, measures which differentiate 
between affective and cognitive state empathy, such as the personal reactivity and 
empathetic concern subscales of the Interpersonal Reactivity Index (Davis, 1983), 
could be modified to assess out-group-directed empathy. Furthermore, future 
research may try to assess the degree to which trait empathy is a precursor for 
responding to message-induced state empathy in middle childhood. Capturing the 
complexity and multidimensional experience of empathy may provide a clearer 
picture of its role in attitude formation and out-group-directed prosocial behavior in 
the future. 

Second, the resource allocation task may not have provoked adequate competi- 
tion between groups. Factors such as fairness, recipient’s need, and group loyalty 
play a role in children’s resource allocation (Rutland & Killen, 2017), and future 
research should continue to explore these factors. For example, allocation benefiting 
refugees could be placed in direct competition with other children, such as those 
from the in-group, other ethnic groups, or with a serious illness. 

Third, this study was limited in our ability to assess the directionality of effects. 
For example, future studies should assess out-group attitudes at multiple time 
points, such as before and after empathy induction. Moreover, while there is mount- 
ing evidence that trait and state empathy are precursors for positive out-group atti- 
tudes (Batson et al., 1997; Vezzali et al., 2017), positive out-group attitudes may be 
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a precursor for out-group empathy. More complex designs may allow for future 
researchers to unravel the dynamic and multidimensional relation between empathy 
and attitudes. 

Fourth, although random assignment was used with the empathy induction, the 
pilot study did not control for children’s previous quantity or quality of contact with 
refugees or other ethnic groups. This is an important limitation as Northern Ireland 
is historically a homogenous society in which children may have had little experi- 
ence with members of other ethnic groups. Contact is known to play a role in the 
formation of out-group attitudes (Aboud, Mendelson, & Purdy, 2003) and, thus, 
future research should assess both the quantity and quality of children’s previous 
contact with diverse out-groups. At the same time, contact interventions should con- 
sider incorporating empathy-inducing techniques, such as narratives, to enhance the 
impact on positive intergroup relations (Vezzali et al., 2017). 

Finally, research should strive to incorporate the views of refugee children them- 
selves and investigate how intergroup processes may differ between majority and 
minority group children. Intergroup relations are by no means one-way, and research 
would benefit from adopting a more dynamic approach. 


5.7 Call to Action 


It is imperative that research not only advance theoretical understanding but also 
inform policy and program implementation. As highlighted in this chapter, children 
may actively contribute to improving intergroup relations. Although the empower- 
ment and facilitation of children as social actors is gaining traction in research, the 
rhetoric of participation far outweighs its implementation. 

Interventions to promote episodic peacebuilding and consolidate long-term 
peace often focused on fostering positive intergroup encounters (Christie, 2006). 
However, such efforts are often reactionary rather than preventative, intervening 
only after negative group dynamics have taken root. At this point, hostile group 
dynamics are hard to change. The relatively recent influx of refugees into high- 
income countries offers an opportunity to not only prevent the development of nega- 
tive intergroup dynamics, but also to prepare children to build long-lasting, 
meaningful relationships with their new peers. 

New, empirically driven models on promoting cross-group friendships place a 
focus on making children ‘contact ready’ and preparing them to engage in meaning- 
ful, sustained relationships with out-group members (Turner & Cameron, 2016). 
Such models advocate for socio-cognitive capacity building interventions which 
enhance children’s empathy. On a broader scale, programs which aim to promote 
trait empathy and helping behaviors from a young age should be more widely 
implemented. For example, Roots of Empathy (Gordon, 2005) has shown some 
promise in cultivating children’s empathy. Future research should extend these 
types of interventions to focus specifically on empathy in intergroup contexts. 

Interventions aimed specially on preparing children to welcome refugees should 
consider using a socio-cognitive approach to enhance empathy toward refugees. 
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As demonstrated by our pilot study, exposing children to realistic narratives of 
refugees’ experiences can be a useful form of empathy induction. Such empathy- 
inducing narratives could be combined with extended or imagined contact (Cameron 
et al., 2006; Turner & Cameron, 2016). For example, narratives could be extended 
to incorporate stories of friendship between refugee and host-society children. Such 
interventions would be relatively low-cost, logistically easier to organize than inter- 
ventions involving face-to-face contact, and administered by para-professionals. 
Schools may be key sites to facilitate such preparatory interventions as they are 
often the first point of contact between host-society and incoming refugee children. 
Although schools are often overloaded with new agendas and policies, the interven- 
tions outlined above could be incorporated into existing curriculum and adminis- 
tered by teachers in the classroom. 

By investing in interventions that prepare host-society children to welcome their 
new peers in meaningful ways, we are responding to the voices of refugee children. 
Preventative programs are an important long-term investment that can aid in address- 
ing the multifaceted nature of integrating refugees into new communities (Fazel & 
Betancourt, 2017). Although integrating refugees into a new society is challenging, 
host-society children can play an integral role in establishing an environment that 
supports the well-being of refugees and fosters peace for generations to come. 
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Chapter 6 A 
Civic Participation and Other get 
Interventions That Promote Children’s 
Tolerance of Migrants 


Davide Mazzoni, Elvira Cicognani, Iana Tzankova, Antonella Guarino, 
Cinzia Albanesi, and Bruna Zani 


I do not like the word tolerance, but I cannot think of a better 
one. 
Ghandi (1869-1948). (Cited in UNESCO 1997) 


6.1 Tolerance Toward Migrants 


Reflecting the growing political and scholarly debates about international migration 
and the so-called refugee crisis in the last few decades, the research on tolerance 
(and more generally on attitudes toward migrants) has flourished, making tolerance 
one of the focal concepts in peace psychology (Noor & Christie, 2015; Rapp, 2017). 
A lack of tolerance implies the rejection of people whom we perceive as different, 
for example, members of a social or ethnic group other than ours, or people who are 
different in political or sexual orientation. A lack of tolerance toward foreigners is a 
contemporary problem in many countries, often related to phenomena like xeno- 
phobia, racism, antisemitism, romaphobia and antigypsyism. Its manifestations 
comprise a wide range of actions from avoidance to hate speech to physical injury 
or even murder. For all of these reasons, studying the factors that promote tolerance 
during different stages of an individual’s development increasingly becomes an 
important issue for social science research (Côté & Erickson, 2009; Gniewosz & 
Noack, 2008). 

In this chapter, we begin by providing a definition of ‘tolerance’, illustrating the 
wide range of attributes associated with the concept in the literature. Second, we 
identify some key paths through which tolerance can develop at different stages of 
an individual’s development. Through a literature review, we will track some of the 
factors that can increase tolerance toward migrants during early and late stages of 
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development. Finally, we will conclude by presenting an overview of methodologi- 
cal approaches that practitioners have at their disposal to promote tolerance toward 
migrants. 


6.1.1 Defining Tolerance: Positive and Negative Connotations 


In general terms, tolerance means accepting the fact that human beings, naturally 
diverse in their appearance, situation, speech, behaviour and values, have the right 
to live in peace and to be as they are. On the other hand, intolerance may take the 
form of marginalization of vulnerable groups and their exclusion from social and 
political participation, as well as violence and discrimination against them 
(UNESCO, 1995, see also UNESCO, 1997). 

Tolerance does not require to solve all differences; rather, it entails a reciprocal 
respect of our rights as human beings (see Rapp, 2017). For this reason, from a 
certain point of view, tolerance often refers also to the ability to put up with some- 
thing potentially disagreeable (Freitag & Rapp, 2015; Langerack, 1994; Rapp, 
2017). The fact that the object of tolerance is something potentially disagreeable 
and that negative attitudes are not completely eliminated has led some influential 
authors to suggest that other concepts, such as ‘acceptance’ and ‘respect’ for other 
social groups (defined by different sexual orientation, disability, race, ethnicity, 
etc.), should be preferred to ‘tolerance’. For example, Schirmer, Weidenstedt and 
Reich (2012) argue that “being tolerated’ often means “being put up with’ or ‘being 
grudgingly ignored’. According to these authors, multicultural approaches that are 
based on tolerance may send misleading signals, as they implicitly state that mem- 
bers of ethnic and racial minorities are actually not welcome. 

While acknowledging the legitimacy of the above positions, in this contribution 
we Start from the assumption that tolerance has important consequences for demo- 
cratic life. Indeed, people’s effort to control prejudice (i.e. negative evaluations, 
beliefs or feelings directed at people because of their ethnicity) and tolerate other 
groups is crucial to sustaining democratic norms (Freitag & Rapp, 2015). For exam- 
ple, with specific reference to migration, tolerance implies the belief, based on 
equalitarian principles and a political conviction, that migrants and non-migrants 
should be treated equally (Van Zalk, & Kerr, 2014). This requires just and impartial 
legislation, law enforcement and judicial and administrative process. In this sense, 
even if a complete (i.e. without any kind of rejection) acceptance would be desir- 
able, we emphasize here that tolerance represents a more realistic goal that helps 
civil societies to cope with rising levels of diversity stemming from increased 
migration and individualism (Rapp, 2017, p. 42). 

The fact that tolerance represents not only a desirable personal value but also a 
democratic virtue and a necessity for a free, modern and open society (Rapp, 2017) 
is also demonstrated by the negative effects of intolerance. While tolerance is 
usually accompanied by social cohesion and non-hostility (Morley, 2003; Paluck, 
2011), prejudice and intolerance are accompanied by discrimination and violence 
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(e.g. Cabrera, Nora, Terenzini, Pascarella, & Hagedorn, 1999; Jasinskaja-Lahti, 
Liebkind, & Perhoniemi, 2006; Oakley, 1997). One of the consequences of intoler- 
ance is that migrant communities can become socially and economically marginal- 
ized. Examples of migrants living as marginalized groups within society may 
coincide with minority ethnic groups, religious groups and seasonal workers 
(Andersson, 2003; Eldering & Knowrth, 1998; Laverack, 2009). In a new country, 
migrants are often faced with restricted legal rights and lower socio-economic status 
which can lead to feelings of exclusion and poor physical and mental health, accom- 
panied by a limited understanding of how to access healthcare and social services: 
in one word, they are powerless (Laverack, 2009). 

The reasons listed above emphasize the importance of tolerance toward migrants 
as a necessity for peace, rather than a cherished principle (UNESCO, 1995). In the 
next section, we provide some insights about the factors which influence its 
development. 


6.1.2 A Developmental Approach on the Study of Tolerance 


The most important insights about the development of tolerance come from the 
extensive multidisciplinary research that focused on the development of national 
and racial prejudice. This literature showed that prejudice developed at a very young 
age in children, and both descriptive and experimental research has by now mapped 
out the changes that occur with age and the main factors that influence such changes 
(for a review, see: Raabe & Beelmann, 2011). 

In many parts of the world, in multicultural societies, prejudice seems to begin 
around age 4 to 5 (Aboud et al., 2012). However, despite this growing body of 
research, the processes through which individuals develop tolerance (or intolerance) 
toward migrants remain partially unclear. For example, some findings showed a 
peak in prejudice in middle childhood and a slightly decreasing trend until late 
childhood. However, the results concerning the differences between age groups 
showed also significant heterogeneity, indicating that the developmental trend is not 
universal, reflecting the role of many coexisting factors. 

Recent research has adapted an ecological approach, focusing on various influ- 
encing factors (i.e. Ashy, 2011) across individual and social-environmental levels of 
explanation. For example, numerous studies focused mostly on individual factors, 
such as cognitive or social-cognitive abilities, like classification skills, social 
perspective-taking abilities (Bigler, Jones, & Loblinger, 1997; Smetana, 2006), lay 
theories! (Levy, Karafantis, & Ramirez, 2008), moral development (Killen, Margie, 
& Sinno, 2006) and group norm understanding (Abrams & Rutland, 2008). 


'Much literature confirms that people’s perceptions are guided by their lay (naive, implicit, folk or 
common sense) theories, helping them to understand, predict, control and respond to their social 
world. 
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Other approaches emphasized the role of family factors, such as having parents 
with negative intergroup attitudes (Miklikowska, 2016; White & Gleitzman, 2006); 
social-environmental factors, such as having a friendship with an out-group mem- 
ber (Feddes, Noack, & Rutland, 2009; Van Zalk & Kerr, 2014); or intergroup con- 
tact” experiences (Tropp & Prenovost, 2008). Finally, some research applied a more 
developmental perspective, focusing on motivational processes, such as ethnic 
awareness and ethnic identity development (Nesdale, 1999; Rutland, Abrams, & 
Levy, 2007). 

It is also reasonable to assume that the effect of such factors is not the same 
across development stages. In other words, it is possible that a specific factor could 
play a key role for the development of tolerance at one developmental stage (rather 
than in another one). However, the evidence on this point is quite scarce and leads 
to conflicting results. For example, even if Tropp and Prenovost (2008) found that 
intergroup contact had a positive effect independently from the age of children and 
adolescents (i.e. contact had almost the same effect in each age group), the same 
researchers suggested that early contact experiences would be instrumental in nur- 
turing the long-term development of positive intergroup attitudes. This would imply 
that earlier contact experiences would be more important than later ones. On the 
other hand, later developmental stages like adolescence and young adulthood are 
important periods to study attitudes toward migrants, as both social identity and 
peer relationships undergo crucial changes (Tajfel & Turner, 1979; Bukowski & 
Kramer 1986; Newcomb et al. 1999). It is especially during these stages of develop- 
ment that young people tend to gradually make contact with a variety of others who 
are different from themselves and their families. Moreover, during this period indi- 
viduals increase their abstract reasoning abilities, which represent a necessary con- 
dition to understand tolerance principles (Hjerm, 2009), but which are not really 
consolidated before adolescence (Rydgren, 2004). 


6.2 Evidence from the PIDOP and the CATCH-EyoU 
Projects 


Past research suggests that tolerance toward migrants increases with age and that 
school (e.g. school climate; Gniewosz & Noack, 2008) and social and political vol- 
untary associations (Côté & Erickson, 2009) may represent important learning con- 
texts for democratic attitudes, favouring the development of tolerance. To test this 
hypothesis, and to clarify the role of different forms of participation that may involve 
young people at different developmental stages, we set up two studies based on two 


* Contact between members of different groups has long been advocated as a productive means for 
reducing intergroup prejudice. The empirical evidence supports this notion, with hundreds of stud- 
ies indicating that people (especially people from dominant groups) gain more positive attitudes 
toward other groups (typically non-dominant groups) by communicating with members of those 
groups (Harwood, 2017). 
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different sets of data, from the PIDOP (Processes Influencing Democratic Ownership 
and Participation) project and the CATCH-EyoU (Constructing Active Citizenship 
with European Youth: Policies, Practices, Challenges and Solutions)’ project. 

Both sets of data were collected in Italy, where the issue of tolerance/intolerance 
toward migrants has become increasingly more prominent in the past decade. It is a 
topic that has been adopted by politicians as a means to increasing their popularity 
(Rivera, 2012), often scapegoating migrants for the dissatisfaction and resentment 
many Italians feel about their social and living conditions (Bonomi 2008; Rivera, 
2012). 

In Study 1 we investigated the relationship between different forms of civic and 
political participation and tolerance toward migrants. The sample consisted of 1240 
adolescents and young adults. Females were 46.5% and the mean age was 
20.07 years (min. 14, max. 29). Participants completed a paper questionnaire, with 
the following variables considered for analysis: age, gender, migrant status, parents’ 
education, different forms of participation and tolerance toward migrants. 
Participation was assessed asking if, in the last year, they took part in a list of activi- 
ties. In accordance with the factor analysis, items assessing participation were 
grouped into ‘online’ (e.g. linking news or videos with a social or political content, 
discussing social or political questions on the net, connecting to a group dealing 
with social or political issues on a social network), ‘unconventional’ (writing politi- 
cal messages or graffiti on walls, political actions which might be considered ille- 
gal) and ‘civic’ (donating money, engaging in volunteer work, taking part in concerts 
or events with a social or political cause). Tolerance was assessed through four 
items measuring the support for some migrants’ rights (for more information on the 
methodology, see Tzankova, Guarino, & Mazzoni, 2019). The analyses were con- 
ducted separately for adolescents and young adults using SPSS. Tolerance toward 
migrants was regressed on the following variables: age, gender, migrant status, par- 
ents’ education and three forms of participation. 

In Study 2 we investigated the relationship between different forms of participa- 
tion, school climate and tolerance toward migrants and refugees.* The sample 
consisted of 1732 adolescents and young adults; 60.7% were female and the mean 


`PIDOP (Processes Influencing Democratic Ownership and Participation) was a multinational 
research project which examined the processes which influence democratic ownership and partici- 
pation in nine European countries. PIDOP was supported by a grant received from the European 
Commission seventh Framework Programme, FP7-SSH-2007-1, Grant Agreement no: 225282. 

CATCH-EyoU (Constructing Active Citizenship with European Youth: Policies, Practices, 
Challenges and Solutions — www.catcheyou.eu) had the aim to identify the factors, located at dif- 
ferent levels (psychological, developmental, macrosocial and contextual) influencing the different 
forms of youth active engagement in Europe. CATCH-EyoU was funded by the European Union, 
Horizon 2020 Programme, Grant Agreement number 649538. The views and opinions expressed 
in this publication are the sole responsibility of the author(s) and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the European Commission. 


‘Tn the study questionnaire, the term ‘refugee’ was used to refer to a displaced person who was 
forced to cross national boundaries and cannot return home safely. The use of the term was inten- 
tionally broad and did not necessarily reflect only those persons who fit the definition of ‘refugee’ 
according to international conventions. 
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age was 19.73 years (min. 15, max. 30). Participants completed a paper question- 
naire and the following variables were considered for analysis: age, gender, migrant 
status, parents’ education, school climate, different forms of participation and toler- 
ance toward migrants and refugees. Participation was assessed asking if, in the last 
year, they took part in a list of activities, which partially differed from study one and 
were grouped into online (similar to study 1), civic (similar to study 1), political 
(traditional political participation, like working for a political party or for a political 
candidate) and protest (e.g. taking part in a political event where there was a physi- 
cal confrontation with opponents, taking part in an occupation of a building or a 
public space). The measure of school climate was assessed only in the adolescents’ 
group and focused on perceived fairness (e.g. “our teachers treat us fairly’, ‘the rules 
in our school are fair’). The analyses were conducted separately for adolescents and 
young adults using SPSS. In the main analyses, tolerance toward migrants and toler- 
ance toward refugees were regressed on the following variables: age, gender, 
migrant status, parents’ education, school education and the four forms of 
participation. 

Results were largely consistent across the two studies and showed that some 
sociodemographic characteristics (being female, migrant and with higher educated 
parents) were positively associated with higher tolerance toward migrants. We also 
found that civic forms of participation were the most predictive of tolerance, sug- 
gesting that these forms of participation provide more opportunities of contact with 
‘differentiated others’ in a democratic environment. Online participation was asso- 
ciated with more tolerance only among young adults, probably because of the dif- 
ferences in Internet usage between adolescents (to communicate with their own 
peer group) and young adults (to interact with a high number of distant people). 
Protest was significantly related with tolerance toward refugees (but not toward 
migrants) among young adults, suggesting that tolerance toward refugees would be 
more related to radical and manifest forms of participation (i.e. politicization of the 
‘refugee crisis’). School climate did not demonstrate a clear effect on tolerance. 
Although the correlational nature of the study design is insufficient to establish a 
causal relationship between variables, the findings emphasize the importance of 
civic and political participation as a ‘school for democracy’ in which young people 
may learn a range of civic skills and enhance their tolerance toward migrants. 


6.3 Different Approaches for Increasing Tolerance 


According to UNESCO, laws are necessary but not sufficient for countering intoler- 
ance in individual attitudes. For this reason, different strategies need to be devel- 
oped to foster tolerance and awareness of human rights in children. 

The research we reviewed when writing this chapter showed that the develop- 
ment of tolerance is a complex process, which is influenced both by individual and 
social factors. While some of them are relatively stable, many others can be modified 
through experience. In this regard, the Member States of the UNESCO meeting in 
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Paris in 1995 declared that education for tolerance ‘should aim at countering influ- 
ences that lead to fear and exclusion of others, and should help young people to 
develop capacities for independent judgement, critical thinking and ethical reason- 
ing’ (UNESCO, 1995). In the following section, we present some approaches that — 
consistently with this statement — can be useful for increasing tolerance toward 
migrants among native children and adolescents. 


6.3.1 Global Citizenship Education 


Global citizenship refers to a sense of belonging to a broader community and com- 
mon humanity. It emphasizes political, economic, social and cultural interdepen- 
dency and interconnectedness between the local, national and global (UNESCO, 
2015). UNESCO has promoted global citizenship education since the launch of the 
UN Secretary-General’s Global Education First Initiative (GEFD in 2012, which 
made fostering global citizenship one of its three education priorities (UNESCO, 
2015). This approach identifies specific learning objectives that should be pursued 
in different domains (cognitive, emotional, behavioural), at different developmental 
stages. In this frame, tolerance is one key learning objective that should be reached 
together with other values and skills that enable people to live together peacefully. 

One advantage of global citizenship education has to do with its universal value, 
which implies that it is not restricted to a specific regional area. For example, even 
if there is some evidence that specific interventions may increase the feeling of simi- 
larity and tolerance toward other Europeans (e.g. DolejSiova & López, 2009), there 
is also evidence that European identification can be a predictor of intolerance toward 
migrants, suggesting that having a more inclusive (e.g. continental) border does not 
equal having a more tolerant attitude toward migrants from other continents 
(e.g., Licata & Klein, 2002). With the adoption of a universalistic perspective, global 
citizenship education overcomes such limits, aiming at promoting tolerance toward 
all the human beings, from all regions of the world. 


6.3.2 Intercultural Dialogue and Intercultural Competence 
Education 


Cultural diversity is an essential condition of human society which brings about 
new social and political challenges. In this context, intolerance, discrimination and 
violence can threaten peace and the very essence of local and national communities. 
The essential objective of intercultural dialogue is to enable people to live together 
peacefully and constructively in a multicultural world, promoting understanding 
and interaction. 
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In 2008, the Council of Europe’s White Paper on Intercultural Dialogue (2008) 
defined intercultural dialogue as the open and respectful exchange of views between 
individuals and groups from different ethnic, religious, linguistic and national back- 
grounds on the basis of mutual understanding and respect, arguing that such dia- 
logue is crucial for promoting tolerance, mutual respect and understanding, 
preventing conflicts and achieving social cohesion. 

In 2015, in light of the high numbers of refugees and asylum seekers arriving in 
the EU, national culture ministers agreed to create a new policy coordination group 
on intercultural dialogue, focussing on the integration of migrants and refugees in 
societies through the arts and culture (European Union, 2017). This group’s report 
(executive summary), published in 2017, includes 46 case studies and 23 recom- 
mendations focussed on three main themes: empowerment through intercultural 
dialogue and the arts, intersectoral and partnership working and evaluation of inter- 
cultural dialogue objectives and projects. 

Both documents observe that the competence that is required for participating in 
intercultural dialogue is not given to individuals by default. Intercultural compe- 
tence can be described as the specific attitudes, knowledge, understanding, skills 
and actions which together enable individuals to understand themselves and others 
in a context of diversity and to interact and communicate with those who are per- 
ceived to have different cultural affiliations from their own (Spitzberg & Changnon, 
2009; Huber & Reynolds, 2014). This competence needs to be learned, and provid- 
ers of education (including education professionals, public authorities, civil society 
organizations, religious communities and the media) have a crucial role to play in 
equipping citizens with such competence. 

In this sense, intercultural education should not be interpreted as being limited to 
‘formal education’ (i.e. the structured education and training system that runs from 
pre-primary and primary through secondary school and on to higher education and 
lifelong learning). Intercultural learning can also occur through non-formal educa- 
tion (i.e. education outside the formal educational setting) and informal education 
(i.e. the lifelong process whereby every individual acquires attitudes, values, skills 
and knowledge from influences and resources in his or her own social environment) 
and it includes key competence areas like democratic citizenship, language and 
history. 

For readers interested in the application of intercultural dialogue, a volume 
edited by Josef Huber and Christopher Reynolds (2014) presents a detailed descrip- 
tion of how intercultural education can be implemented by actors in the formal, 
non-formal and informal educational spheres. This work explains the principles of 
pedagogical planning that should be used, relevant methods of learning and teach- 
ing, issues to consider when implementing intercultural education in each of the 
three educational domains and issues concerning assessment and evaluation. A wide 
range of approaches and concrete activities are presented, in order to promote the 
intercultural competence of individuals. Overall, such approaches emphasize that in 
the case of formal education, intercultural education cannot be a separate school 
subject but is instead a holistic approach which should be embedded throughout the 
school curriculum, with all teachers, irrespective of the age of their students and the 
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subject they teach, having responsibility for its implementation (see also Barrett, 
2018). 


6.3.3 Community-Based Approach 


According to our results, civic and political participation contribute to the develop- 
ment of tolerance; this may happen through different processes, for example, pro- 
viding a context for intergroup contact, offering people from different backgrounds 
the opportunity to interact, sharing common goals and learning democratic values 
“in practice’. Community-based approaches, even if not directly referring to inter- 
cultural dialogue, are a powerful tool for promoting tolerance between migrant and 
non-migrant populations by engaging them in a participative and empowering pro- 
cess. The process needs to be based on critical insights regarding the relationship 
between professionals who implement interventions, the communities with which 
they work and the structural and symbolic dynamics of power and privilege that 
operate within and between these communities (Sandler, 2007). 

The literature identifies many approaches which are consistent with these prem- 
ises. For example, in the field of health, stakeholders make alliances with commu- 
nity leaders, integrating users as active agents, promoting social participation and 
generating positive relations between migrant populations and other community 
groups, advocating and supporting migrants in their collective actions aimed at 
gaining equal health rights and so encouraging social justice (Balcazar et al., 2004; 
Garcia-Ramirez et al., 2011). In the youth field, community-based projects are usu- 
ally aimed at identifying common interests between diverse groups of young peo- 
ple, mobilizing peers, working collectively to address community and human rights 
issues in schools and communities and promoting inclusiveness (Watts & Flanagan, 
2007). 

In this sense ‘tolerance’, rather than being an object of education, represents an 
outcome (an achievement) of the empowerment process, which implies the recogni- 
tion of migrant minorities as main actors, rather than passive objects of the tolerance 
(or intolerance) from the majority. To achieve true tolerance, the world views and 
perspectives of different individuals and groups need to be taken into account, espe- 
cially the most vulnerable, who are usually also the most silenced and forgotten 
(Garcia-Ramirez, de la Mata, Paloma, & Hernandez-Plaza, 2011). 


6.4 Conclusion 


Alarmed by the recent rise in acts of intolerance, violence, racism, exclusion, mar- 
ginalization and discrimination directed against migrant minorities, we opened this 
chapter with the UNESCO definition of tolerance and emphasizing its importance. 
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Tolerance means respecting the rich diversity of our world’s cultures, of different 
forms of expression and ways of being human (UNESCO, 1995). 

Starting from a similar assumption, we shed some light on the main factors 
which can promote tolerance, with a specific focus on childhood and adolescence, 
as they are key life periods in which individuals develop attitudes toward others. In 
line with the socioecological perspective, such factors can be placed at different 
levels of society and can play a different role at different developmental stages. 
More specifically, in regard to adolescence and young adulthood, we emphasized 
the importance of taking part in different forms of civic and political participation. 

Moving to a more applied focus, we described two broad educational approaches, 
global citizenship education and intercultural competence education, which have 
been specifically developed for promoting tolerance and can be fruitfully applied in 
the migration domain. Moreover, we showed how community approaches (based on 
the promotion of civic and political participation) can promote fruitful interaction 
between migrants and receiving societies. 

The content of this chapter has some important implications for the well-being of 
children and adolescents. First, inscribing the concept of ‘tolerance’ as an aim of 
global citizenship education and of intercultural competence education means rec- 
ognizing its usefulness also for those who are usually considered as the ‘advan- 
taged’ ones. Indeed, the competences that allow people to live peacefully are 
beneficial for all the human beings, migrants and non-migrants, who are inevitably 
living in a new multicultural globalized world. On the other hand, although it goes 
beyond the scope of this chapter, we must recognize that migrant children and ado- 
lescents are often the victims of intolerance, with serious consequences on their 
personal and social well-being (e.g. Hernandez & Charney, 1998; Lustig et al., 
2004). The construction of a more tolerant society will thus be integral to improving 
their well-being. 

With regard to specific interventions to promote tolerance in childhood and ado- 
lescence, we must recognize that they are not widespread, they are rarely informed 
by developmental theory and research (Killen et al., 2011) and previous reviews 
evaluating the effects of interventions in childhood and adolescence found mixed 
results (Paluck & Green, 2009; Aboud et al., 2012). We strongly believe that devel- 
oping tolerance toward migrants should represent not only a cherished principle but 
also a necessity for peace and for the economic and social advancement of all peo- 
ples. In 1995, Member States of UNESCO pledged to support and implement pro- 
grammes of social science research and education for tolerance.’ In this chapter we 
provided an overview of the complexity of this task, illustrating some of the main 
resources that practitioners and policymakers have at their disposal. Future research, 


5‘This means devoting special attention to improving teacher training, curricula, the content of 
textbooks and lessons, and other educational materials including new educational technologies, 
with a view to educating caring and responsible citizens open to other cultures, able to appreciate 
the value of freedom, respectful of human dignity and differences, and able to prevent conflicts or 
resolve them by non-violent means’ (UNESCO, 1995). 
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accompanied by a systematic evaluation of relevant interventions, is necessary in 
order to provide further suggestions for more effective strategies. 
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Chapter 7 A 
Does Participating in National and Ethnic ss 
Associations Promote Migrant 

Integration? A Study with Young 

First- and Second-Generation Migrants 


Daniela Marzana, Sara Alfieri, and Elena Marta 


7.1 Introduction: The Challenges of Migration and the Role 
of Social Participation in National and Ethnic 
Associations 


Research carried out in recent decades on the experiences of migrants in Western 
countries recognizes the complexity and multidimensionality of adaptive and 
integrative processes associated with the difficulties of living in a new sociocultural 
context. 

Following an overview of the distinctive characteristics of different migrant gen- 
erations, we present a brief review of studies that connect social participation with 
integration and multiculturalism. In this chapter we define social participation as the 
process by which individuals are “actively participating in the life of their commu- 
nities” by joining associations and volunteering (Harvard School of Public Health/ 
MetLife Foundation, 2004; Pozzi, Pistoni, & Alfieri, 2017). We then describe the 
results of a qualitative study that explored what integration meant for a group of 
young engaged migrants, how integrated they felt, and what role participation in 
associations, both national and ethnic, played in these young people’s perception of 
integration. Next, we discuss our results, connecting them with the principal results 
found in the literature. We conclude with the implications of our research findings. 

A large number of factors have been proposed as being associated with the 
adaptation and integration of different migrant generations. For the first genera- 
tions these factors include sociodemographic variables (e.g., gender, age, length 
of stay in the host country, socioeconomic status), post-migration variables (e.g., 
acculturation factors), and social contextual variables (e.g., characteristics of the 
host country, perceived discrimination, social support, ethnic network) (Berry, 1997; 
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Bornstein, 2017; Brubaker, 2001; Giuliani, Olivari, & Alfieri, 2017; Marzana, 
Alfieri, & Marta, 2016; Musterd & Ostendorf, 2009; Sam & Berry, 2006). For the 
second generations — that is, those that did not directly experience migration in 
that they are the offspring of migrants — these factors are linked to the difficulties 
of maintaining the culture of origin with the same intensity and frequency as their 
parents; furthermore, they are less influenced by the values and practices of their 
family’s country of origin (Brambilla, Manzi, & Regalia, 2010; Crul & Vermeulen, 
2003; Kasinitz, 2008). 

Adaptation and integration processes take on particular significance in some 
phases of the life cycle such as adolescence and young adulthood, when the 
construction of one’s personal and social identity takes place (Arnett, 2003; Arnett 
& Tanner, 2006; French, Seidman, Allen, & Aber, 2006; Phinney, Horenczyk, 
Liebkind, & Vedder, 2001). Constructing personal identity during migration is a 
complex developmental task because it requires the integration and involvement of 
at least two aspects that are prominent in first and second migrant generations: 
ethnic identity and national identity (Benet-Martinez & Haritatos, 2005; Berry, 
1990; Brambilla et al., 2010). For young migrants, this transition to bicultural 
identity goes hand in hand with the typical transition of this age group, which has to 
do with the transition to adulthood. 

Most research (Rumbaut & Komaie, 2010; Stepick, Stepick, & Labissiere, 2008) 
on young migrants has distinguished between two generations: 


(a) First generation: those who arrived in the new country and established them- 
selves there with their own migration project: work, study, reunification with 
other family members, etc. 

(b) Second generation: those who were born in the host country from migrant 
parents. 


The difference between first-generation young adults and young adults of second 
generations lies in the fact that the former experience, among others, problems of 
finding acceptance and meeting expectations related to their migratory life while the 
latter generations not only have to face problems of acceptance but also the 
challenges related to their desire of living autonomously. This latter task is often 
only partially aligned with the family’s migratory project and is influenced by an 
array of cultural references (Besozzi, 2009). Moreover, young second-generation 
migrants define themselves as belonging to the country where they live but struggle 
to be recognized as such by their parents and by the society in which they grew up 
(Volpato, 2011). 

Young adults’ and adolescents’ participation in the life of their society is an 
important factor for their growth process, in that it promotes identity construction 
and also contributes to the functioning of democracies (Fattori, Pozzi, Marzana, & 
Mannarini, 2015; Flanagan & Levine, 2010). This has been widely studied in the 
psychosociological field (Berkman & Glass, 2000; Jensen, 2003; Kawachi & 
Berkman, 2000; Lundy, 2007; Marzana, Alfieri, & Marta, 2016; Marzana, Pozzi, 
Fasanelli, Mercuri, & Fattori, 2016; Thoits & Hewitt, 2001; Vecina, Chacon, 
Marzana, & Marta, 2013; Watts & Flanagan, 2007). 
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In recent years we have seen this research interest broaden to include young 
migrants engaged in coping with a dual transition: the transition to adulthood and 
integration into the new society (Chiaranzola & Ardone, 2008). The research 
questions that guided this corpus of studies were: “Can young migrants’ social 
participation be a strategy for creating a network of relationships, learning the 
culture, and redefining oneself?” and “Will participating in national and ethnic 
associations help migrants feel integrated into their community and society?”. There 
are many ways that integration has been understood in the literature: for example, 
as work, academic, linguistic, legal integration, and so on. The meaning of 
integration that we use in the present paper is complex and multifaceted (De los 
Mozos, 2008; Penninx, 2003, 2005). It draws on aspects of identification with ethnic 
and national communities and includes both migrants’ attitudes toward society and 
society’s attitudes toward migrants. 

Extending the concept of social participation to migrants means considering 
them not only in the position of “users” and receivers of services but also as 
activators of interventions and protagonists in solidarity movements. According to 
Gonzalez, Martin, and de Castro Cardoso (2011), the higher the percentage of the 
migrant population participating in society, the higher the level of their integration 
into society. In this connection, Sudrez-Orozco, Hernandez, and Casanova (2015) 
carried out a study in the USA with the aim of exploring the social participation of 
young first- and second-generation Latino migrants in American life. The results of 
the study revealed a strong commitment on the part of the migrants to help others in 
a variety of ways: offering to be agents of change, volunteering on a regular basis, 
and mentoring and tutoring in order to help young people choose professions that 
can make a social contribution. Similar results were found in studies on other 
populations (Jensen, 2008; Rumbaut, 2008; Stepick et al., 2008). 

In the field of migration, social participation can be an important instrument for 
social integration because it promotes the migrant’s adaptation to the local context 
and allows him/her to actively express citizenship (Alarcon, 2011; Gele & Harsløf, 
2012). 

In 2007 Flanagan, Cumsille, Gill, and Gallay conducted a study aimed at under- 
standing what influence social participation carried out by foreign students had on 
their beliefs and values. The sample consisted of 1052 students of African, Arabic, 
European, and Latin American origin residing in the USA. The results of the study 
demonstrated that, controlling for age, gender, and cultural background, the young 
people involved in social participation tended to appreciate the hosting society, to 
commit themselves to supporting the democratic values promoted therein, and to 
experience a sense of community. This entailed, firstly, that participants enjoyed a 
high level of individual health and well-being (Eccles & Gootman, 2002; Resnick 
et al., 1997); secondly, they felt more motivated to repay what they had received 
from the community through volunteerism. 

Sonn and Fisher (1996) conducted a study in Australia with 23 people who were 
classified as colored in South Africa and were then residing in Melbourne. They 
were interviewed with an instrument to assess sense of community. The authors 
proposed that migrants’ participation in intermediate structures such as school, 
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religious groups, family bonds, and sporting and social organizations offered 
experiences of safety, belonging, a sense of stability, justice, and acceptance. Sonn 
(2002) conducted another study on South Africans who lived in Australia to try to 
understand the way in which a sense of community could be transferred from one 
context to another in the context of migration. He found that activity settings, 
including associations, provided migrants with the opportunity to participate in the 
new society and gave them a social role that allowed them to feel part of the 
community, generating a sense of “we-ness” and increasing well-being and quality 
of life. 

In a qualitative study carried out in Andalusia (Taurini, Paloma, Garcia-Ramirez, 
Marzana, & Marta, 2017), aimed at exploring how participation in community 
influenced migrants’ well-being, the authors found that it (1) increased bicultural 
skills, (2) developed social relations with members of the host community, (3) 
strengthened social bonds with members of one’s own cultural group, (4) increased 
abilities to be an active citizen, and (5) changed prejudices toward one’s cultural 
group in the host country. 

A quantitative investigation of 700 young migrants (18-33 years old) in Italy 
(Marzana & Alfieri, 2015; Marzana, Alfieri, & Marta, 2016) explored the connection 
between participation in community and the perception of integration and well- 
being. The authors found that socially engaged young migrants, independently of 
social demographic differences, presented higher levels of bicultural identity, 
perception of integration, well-being, and a sense of community. 

Research on migrants’ participation has investigated the role of social participa- 
tion both in ethnic associations — those that arise from the aggregation of foreign 
people residing in the host nation — and in national associations created by citizens 
of the host nation. However, there are few studies that have investigated the possible 
differences between being a volunteer in a national as opposed to an ethnic associa- 
tion. In this connection, Handy and Greenspan (2009) noted that the outcomes of 
participation in ethnic associations, as opposed to organizations composed only of 
groups of citizens native to the country, can be very different. 

According to Schoeneberg (1985), there are two factors that usually distinguish 
national organizations from ethnic ones: (a) the fact that the latter have a dual 
orientation, toward the country of origin and toward the country of residence, and 
(b) that they offer diversified activities rather than activities related to one interest 
only. Schoeneberg (1985), in a study that was among the first in the field, asserted 
that the type of result that could be obtained by ethnic associations (segregation vs. 
integration) depended in large measure on the orientation and activities that they 
offered members and, on the positions, that they covered in the society in which 
they operated. 

In later years, a study was conducted in Belgium by Jacobs, Phalet, and 
Swyngedouw (2004) on Moroccan, Turkish, and Belgian immigrants with a low 
educational level. The results revealed that the Turkish immigrants showed the 
highest level of ethnic engagement in the community, but the Moroccan immigrants 
had the highest level of political involvement. Moreover, the study drew a distinction 
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between belonging to ethnic associations, which produced ethnic social capital, and 
belonging to mixed associations, which produced cross-cultural social capital. 

Brettell (2005) studied the organizational life of Indian immigrants in the USA, 
finding that belonging to ethnic associations allowed immigrants to continue to 
speak their mother tongue and to transmit transnational and transcultural engagement 
to their children. Ethnic associations thus seem to promote the development of 
biculturalism in second-generation immigrants. 

Paloma, Garcfa-Ramirez, de la Mata, and Association, A. M. A. L. (2010) argued 
that ethnic organizations could help build bridges between newcomers and the 
receiving society and empower society (Maton, 2008). The authors analyzed the 
experience of an Andalusian association that influenced the construction of the self 
and promoted community improvement. It is thus evident that the type of association 
does not have a single effect on integrative processes, but is associated with them 
through a variety of forms. 


7.2 A Study on Young First- and Second-Generation 
Migrants in Italy 


The research project presented herein originated within a broader project (Marzana 
& Alfieri, 2015) of which this is a qualitative follow-up study. The present work 
focused on young migrants who had to cope with a dual transition: (a) becoming 
adults and (b) finding the best possible adaptation between the two cultures to which 
they belonged, that of their country of origin and that of the host country. 

The original study had involved young migrants between the ages of 17 and 36; 
of these, 56.8% were engaged in an association (63% in Italian associations with the 
rest in ethnic or mixed associations), and 43.2% were not engaged. Using a self- 
report questionnaire, we investigated variables related to life satisfaction and self- 
esteem; variables of knowledge about context; perception of one’s own integration, 
ethnic identity, and national identity; and, finally, a sense of community. Results 
indicated that, in all the variables mentioned above, the young migrants who 
participated in their community had significantly higher means than their peers who 
did not participate. 

The aims of the present qualitative study were to explore (1) the meaning that 
integration had for young migrants who participate in associations, (2) how 
integrated they felt, and (3) the role of social participation in associations, both 
Italian and ethnic, in the participants’ perception of their integration. 

Participants were 21 young migrants from sub-Saharan Africa, 9 males and 12 
females, ranging in age from 18 to 28 (M = 22) and residing in Italy. Sixteen of the 
young migrants participated in ethnic associations, while five participated in Italian 
associations (with 5.41 years of involvement in the association, on average). 

Semi-structured interviews were used to collect data. The interview was con- 
ducted on an individual basis by an Italian researcher in the offices of the associa- 
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tions in which the young migrants were volunteering. The interview themes were 
based on the research aims. We identified a priori two thematic areas: meaning and 
perception of integration and the role of the Italian and ethnic associations in which 
the young migrants participated, exploring elements of the associative experience 
that promoted integration. Demographic information (age, marital status, country of 
birth, educational level, and profession) was also gathered. All interviews were car- 
ried out by the same researcher, lasted from 30 minutes to | hour, and were audio- 
taped and transcribed. 

The transcripts from interviews were analyzed using thematic analysis, which is 
a method for identifying, analyzing, and reporting themes from the data (Braun & 
Clarke, 2006). Researchers using this method have to choose between one of two 
analytical levels: the semantic/explicit level vs. the latent/interpretative level 
(Boyatzis, 1998). The analysis in the present work was carried out at the semantic 
level, in other words, the level of meaning. 


7.2.1 Principal Findings and Discussion 


1. Meaning of Integration 


The interviewees attributed a variety of meanings to the word “integration,” inde- 
pendently of the typology of the association to which the participants belonged. One 
meaning of integration that came to light was respect and value of diversity, inde- 
pendently of the migrants’ generation. According to the interviewees, each person’s 
peculiarities, in both individual and cultural terms, were a source of enrichment as 
much for the young migrants as for the host society and must not be seen as reasons 
to discriminate: 


I think that we have to keep in mind that we are all different, but the point that should be 
emphasized is reciprocal respect. Respect for difference. We are always saying, “Human 
beings are all equal.” No! Human beings are different and we have to respect one another’s 
diversity. That is utopian talk, not reality, the reality is that we are all different. We have to 
always respect one another’s diversity and value it! (L., male, age 22°). 


A second meaning that emerged, independently of the interviewees’ generation, 
was “integration as responsibility”: the possibility of being active in the host society 
and working for the good of the country. This second meaning went beyond the idea 
of merely accepting rules and adapting to one’s context, focusing, instead, on what 
one can do to be a resource for society: 

Everyone has to be responsible and aware of his or her role in society and therefore to move 


and want what is good for everyone and become active for the good of the country (F., 
female, 22). 


1 All the quotes are translated from Italian. 
>The capital letter is in place of the name to guarantee anonymity. 
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Important distinctions were found in how integration was defined depending the 
interviewees’ generation, however. Most of the first-generation young people 
believed that integration involved adapting to Italians’ attitudes and ways of doing 
things, respect for the rules, and renouncing something of oneself. In fact, they 
maintained that the factors that could define an integrated person were knowledge 
of the host country’s language and compliance with that culture’s customs: 


I think about a boy or a foreign family who arrives in a country and after years they are 
integrated in the system, they feel part of the system, they work, respect the rules, understand 
that these rules are different from the ones in their own country, but they accept them and 
follow them (S., m, 27). 


Even if I’m a foreigner, I condemn people who go to another country and want to impose 
their culture and their laws. In my country we say “When you go to a country and you find 
everyone naked, you also have to be naked.” If you come here, you have to do things like 
the Italians. When we go to an Islamic country, they require the women to put on a burqa, 
why is it that when they come here they can’t do things like we do? (M., f, 24). 


The second-generation youth, on the other hand, saw integration as the possibility 
of becoming part of a social group, of collaborating, and not only being limited to 
coexisting and merely tolerating one another. This suggested that integration is a 
reciprocal rapprochement, which also underscored the role of the host society. 
Many of the young people, in fact, believed that the task of Italians was to open up 
to foreigners, forcing themselves to get to know people before judging them, and 
they evoked the bidirectionality of the integrative process that must involve both of 
the interested parties: 


Integrating in the sense of sharing, being with people, talking, getting to know their culture 
(J.B., m, 26). 


[For me integration is] many elements put together that make an organization, in the sense 
that they collaborate with one another, they understand one another, they know how the 
group is made up, they live one with the other (N., f, 20). 


As can be seen from the above, integration had to do with identification for the 
second-generation youth: being integrated meant feeling part of something and 
the ability to be oneself without being judged. It seemed that the young people 
who had been in Italy for a longer time cared more about the connection between 
integration and definition of identity. In fact, they were the ones who were driven 
to belong to associations by a desire for personal understanding and development, 
to understand who they were, and to keep together aspects of the two cultures. 
They were the ones who pointed out that one of the difficulties that a person can 
encounter after one’s own or one’s family’s migratory process is the loss of iden- 
tity, and they were the ones who maintained that belonging to an association could 
contribute to the definition of identity. Finally, it should be noted that two second- 
generation young women wished to emphasize that the word “integration” does 
not only refer to the modalities of reception and integration of foreigners into a 
new society, but that it was a theme that could also be extended to other situations 
and contexts: 
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I don’t even see it only as integration of foreigners into Italy, [...] integration is bigger than 
that, when, for example, you begin a new course of study and you have to enter, when I met 
my boyfriend, integration was going to meet the people who love him, his family and 
friends (P., f, 23). 


It’s like when you finish a job and you have to begin a new one you feel a little uncomfort- 
able because you don’t know your colleagues and so you feel a little uncomfortable, or 
children when they have to change school, they have to change everything, classmates, 
teachers, friends (C., f, 27). 


This suggests that it is impossible to avoid such an important theme, which involves 
and challenges all of us as people and does not only concern foreigners or the few 
people who are interested in it. 


2. Perception of One’s Own Integration 


Perception of integration was very different in the generations under consider- 
ation, and those differences played out in the realm of ethnic and Italian identity. 
The first-generation youth admitted that they were less, or not at all, integrated 
compared to the second-generation youth and often defined themselves only in 
terms of ethnic identity (“I am Moroccan,” “I am Tunisian”). Some of them empha- 
sized the impossibility of forgetting their origins and talked about their desire to 
return to their place of birth. Some of them stressed that integration is a utopian idea 
because Italians were often more favorable to accepting people who were more 
similar to themselves, those who had a lighter skin color and spoke their language 
correctly. In most cases, an idea of partial acceptance came out, limited to the few 
who were already integrated because they had been born here or were already more 
easily integrated into society. Many of these young people, while acknowledging 
the positive role played by some Italians, believed that, in general, Italians as a 
population are closed to foreigners and not very interested in learning about 
differences, and they talked about the suffering caused by being always and 
everywhere perceived as an illegal immigrant, despite all their efforts. As stated by 
L., who came to Italy to take a second degree in medicine: 


If you say the word “integration,” I think it remains a word because integration in itself does 
not exist. In theory integration should be from two sides: I as a foreigner have to try to 
integrate and Italians also have to let me do it, it isn’t like this (L., m, 22). 


The second-generation youth talked about their dual belonging (Italian and migrant), 
or they defined themselves as exclusively Italian, independently of how others saw 
them: 


Not everyone thinks about it in the same way. I can say that I’m integrated, some others will 
say that I’m not, the important thing is what I think. (G., f, 25). 


Fokkema and de Haas (2011), in a study drawing on a dataset of four African 
migrant groups in Spain and Italy, demonstrated that the younger the person was 
when he/she migrated, the greater his/her possibilities of integrating into society 
were. 
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This latter aspect could also be connected to the fact that the second-generation 
youth were in the 18-27 years age bracket, with a median age of about 21 years. 
Many of them had just completed or were in the middle of the process of obtaining 
citizenship, which can be requested for the children of foreign parents after they 
come of age according to Italian law, but is often obtained some years later. 
Obtaining citizenship and the difficulty of the process certainly put the young 
person’s belonging into question, just as this should cause us to reflect on our 
concept of citizenship (Granata, 2011). The tortuous process of obtaining official 
recognition of one’s belonging to the Italian nation, or its recent acquisition, could 
push second-generation youth to question their own identity even more and to 
reshape it. Many of these young people talked about having developed a bicultural 
identity, and some of them made it clear that it required them to locate themselves 
in between two cultures. 


3. Role of Social Participation in Associations in Promoting Integration 


The interviewees unanimously stated that participating in associations (Italian 
and ethnic) enabled them to feel more integrated and that participation was very 
useful for young people who have recently arrived in a new country. Several studies 
have shown that social participation is a catalyst for the construction of identity 
because it spurs one to experience agency, social relatedness, moral and political 
awareness (Yates & Youniss, 1996), and self-efficacy and self-esteem (Born, 
Marzana, Alfieri, & Gavray, 2015; Marta & Pozzi, 2007). In fact, migrants require 
these elements in order to develop the critical thinking that leads them to comprehend 
the conditions of difficulty in which they are living and which help them feel that 
they possess the necessary means to face their life situation (Garcia-Ramirez, 
Manuel, Paloma, & Hernandez-Plaza, 2011). In this way, the individual develops 
“multiculturality” and becomes capable of maintaining one’s roots as a reference 
point but is open to the possibility of learning new cultural elements that are useful 
and positive for one’s own process of self-construction (Garza & Gallegos, 1985) 
and for the betterment of the social condition of one’s ethnic group (Paloma & 
Manzano-Arrondo, 2011; Prilleltensky & Arcidiacono, 2010). 

According to the young people interviewed, both types of associations (Italian 
and ethnic) promoted the host country’s culture, values, and language; that is, they 
guaranteed the development of useful intercultural skills for relating to the native- 
born population. It did not matter whether one spoke or interacted with Italians or 
with migrants of the same or other countries: participating in associations, in the 
words of the interviewees, was a good method for entering into dialogue and learn- 
ing which behaviors to use in specific situations in the Italian context: 


This type of group teaches you certain values and certain aspects that society does not teach 
you. (S, m, 23) 


Moreover, all the youth who were interviewed agreed that partaking in associations 
allowed them to broaden their relational networks. McLaughlin and Talbert (2006) 
demonstrated that participants belonging to minority ethnic groups who experienced 
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being valued by other members of the community felt more motivated to integrate 
into the new society; this led them to have a more positive view of other people and 
to feel included and safe (Zeldin, 2002; Zeldin & Topitzes, 2002). 

Some activists in ethnic associations held a different opinion, however, claiming 
that partaking in ethnic associations risked causing more closure or the 
marginalization of its members rather than allowing them to integrate into the host 
society: 

So, remaining amongst ourselves does not allow us to integrate. I understood this after two 


years and I tried to separate a little because I cannot live here and be always with my 
countrymen (L., m, 22). 


Ethnic associations also ensured that migrants could keep strong connections to 
their origins, remembering the traditions and customs of their homeland, as well as 
economically supporting their compatriots, as A. explained: 


Sometimes there are people who live in isolated places where there aren’t many foreigners, 
and at least if they come [to our association] they can find some companionship like a 
family reunion. (A, m, 23). 


The national and ethnic associations had very similar characteristics. Both sup- 
ported social integration and intercultural exchange in that they were perceived as 
an opportunity to meet people from different cultures. Both of these association 
types were seen as opportunities to feel useful, and both promoted agency; that is, 
feeling that one is a resource for the country and able to improve oneself. All of 
these aspects were clearly summarized in this young migrant’s words: 


You feel you are a part of the country, you feel you are a resource, you feel you belong, that 
you aren’t a foreigner (H, m, 19). 


7.2.2 Conclusion 


The results of this study suggest that identity definition is different for each genera- 
tion, ranging from ethnic identity for the first generation, bicultural identity for the 
generation in between and the second generation, to a concept of the self as Italian. 
Nevertheless, in agreement with Granata (2011), we believe that attempts to reduce 
identity to a single dimension are oversimplifications with the worrisome outcome 
of eliminating the complexity inherent in persons, each with his/her own peculiari- 
ties. In a globalized, dynamic, and fluid world, a plurality of belongings and self- 
definitions characterize most people and, even more so, individuals who have a 
migratory event in their history or family background. The young people in this 
study attest to this, having found a variety of ways to define themselves, carefully 
avoiding classifying themselves in overly simplistic ways. Some define themselves 
only as a person; some refer to their name to express who they are; some define 
themselves based on their parents; and some, finally, see themselves as global citi- 
zens or as Italians with a different origin story. 
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The longer young migrants live in Italy, the more their sense of belonging to the 
country seems to be strengthened. However, in most cases they do not seem to lose 
the connection to their origins. We found consensus among the participants regarding 
the positive effects of social participation on integration, with some differences 
depending on whether they participated in national or ethnic associations. It appears 
that ethnic associations run the risk of closing themselves off from, rather than 
opening to, the host society, while Italian associations allow participants to feel of 
use to the country, thus developing the hope for sense of civic engagement. 

What seems to be missing in both the Italian and ethnic associations is the cre- 
ation of a collective action that would make it possible not only to question but also 
to transform social structures (Moane, 2003; Paloma & Manzano-Arrondo, 2011; 
Pozzi, Fattori, Bocchiaro, & Alfieri, 2014; Prilleltensky, 2003, 2008). It thus seems 
crucial to ensure that the passage “from reflection to action” is accomplished in 
order to promote empowering community narratives (Balcazar et al., 2012) and to 
develop sociopolitical empowerment. The sociopolitical empowerment of migrants 
is indispensable to counter the inequality that they experience and to allow them to 
become politically active members of society who contribute to its development 
(Montero, 2009). 


7.3 Implications 


The “European Foundation for the Improvement of Living and Working Conditions” 
(2006) states that social participation is a fundamental element for fostering the 
integration of migrants. In the 2006 report, the authors argue that local institutions 
should promote this type of activity through incentives, public relations, and 
financial support. In particular, in order to develop an integrative process, it might 
be useful to support migrant associations, which are examples of self-organization 
and represent the roots of democracy and civil society. Further indications come 
from Flanagan, Gallay, Gill, Gallay, and Nti (2005) and Zeldin and Topitzes (2002), 
who identified another instrument of integration: teaching ethical and democratic 
values in schools in order to promote an interest in politics in the new generation of 
migrants. 

Therefore, the efficacy of designing interventions for migrants that not only pro- 
vide services but also allow them to take an active position is clear. The active 
engagement of young migrants is enriching for themselves and for the entire 
community, promoting dialogue and positive coexistence. Projects aimed at 
developing a sense of citizenship and social participation should encourage 
foreigners and native-born persons to join voluntary associations in order to promote 
integration, intercultural exchange, and active citizenship. 

Traditionally citizenship is the belonging of a person to a state. Citizenship is 
therefore a concept that implies the belonging of the person to an institutionalized 
political community, the state, with the assumption of a set of rights and duties. 
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In Italy, for example, it is considered an Italian citizen from birth the child of a 
father or mother citizen at the time of his birth, wherever it takes place. The 
principles on which Italian citizenship is based are (a) the transmissibility of 
citizenship by descent “iure sanguinis,” (b) the purchase “iure soli” (by birth on the 
territory) in some cases, and c) the possibility of dual citizenship by a formal request. 

For many scholars, citizenship has been devalued as a tool of integration (Joppke 
& Morawska, 2014). As social and economic entitlements are legitimized not by 
nation-states and national policy but by the discourse of “universal personhood,” 
international norms, and treaties, the traditional association between citizenship and 
rights, between the national state and the individual, has been broken David 
Jacobson claims in Rights Across Borders Jacobson (1996). We can suppose then 
that integration occurs independently of national citizenship. The growing number 
of foreigners, but especially the children of migrants present in Italy, should make 
us question and reflect on the inadequacy of our categories of citizenship and 
integration, and the phenomenon of associative engagement could certainly signal a 
turning point away from a type of thinking that has not kept up with the times. The 
person who commits to the good of his/her country is a citizen, enthusiastically 
donating time to make it a better place; the notion of citizenship should extend to the 
will to activate oneself in one’s own life context. It is in this sense that the results of 
this study reveal interesting perspectives that are not only theoretical but also 
practical, demonstrating the positive implications of participating in associations 
for the process of integration and identity definition in young migrants in relation- 
ship with the native born for the construction of a fairer multicultural society. 
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Chapter 8 A 
Empowerment of Intergroup Harmony gieto 
and Equity 


Sara Bigazzi, Sára Serdült, and Ildikó Bokrétás 


Think it over my Brother, 

they say that you are dirty and leprous 

but only few of them know 

that my people scattered all over the world 

has never made a war. 

Poem by Romeo Cizmic, 5 yrs, a Roma child living in a camp 
in Rome (Documentary on the housing situation of Roma 
people in Rome. 2003. https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=Tx-k7E40Jrl). 


8.1 Introduction 


Actions aimed at empowering minority groups often focus on the specific target 
group without taking into consideration the broader social context within which 
these actions are implemented (Rappaport, 1981). While empowerment approaches 
can facilitate agency of minority group members and result in them fighting for 
rights and participating in governance (Batliwala, 1994; Deveaux, 1996; Kabeer, 
1994; Parpart, 2004; Rowlands, 1997; Sen, 1990; Sen & Grown, 1988), these results 
are often short-lived because they are not anchored in the wider structural and social 
context (Marquand, 1997; Parpart, Rai, & Staudt, 2002). Social and psychological 
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change involves diverse interests, negotiation, and struggles over meaning. These 
processes are deeply influenced by existing power relations rooted in structural 
inequalities, histories of oppression, and intergroup conflicts. This chapter argues 
that it is more effective to work not only with target groups, but to use a systemic 
approach, extending interventions to majority group members with the aim of 
reframing intergroup relations (Christie & Louis, 2012; Gayer, Landman, Halperin, 
& Bar-Tal, 2009; Snow & Benford, 1988). 

In particular, the aim of the following chapter is to emphasize psychological 
dynamics embedded in social context, which define minority and majority relations. 
To illustrate our theoretical arguments, we employ examples from our field 
experiences working with Roma communities and young unemployed people in 
Hungary and Italy. These examples will demonstrate how an identification of the 
dynamics behind psychological and social change enable the implementation of 
more context-specific tools of empowerment in which context defines the starting 
points for conceiving implementations. 

The theoretical frame for our work is social representation theory and social 
identity theory, which together demonstrate how ideologies and representations in a 
context define group members’ interpretation of reality and social identity 
(Breakwell, 2010; Duveen, 2001; Andreouli, 2010). From our perspective, social 
context can be viewed as shared psychological realities and normative frames, not 
only delimiting individuals and groups but also giving them possibilities of agency 
and change (Fraser, 1989; Hartsock, 1990; Jovchelovitch, 1996). Finally, we 
emphasize the role of power in representational and identity processes (Foucault, 
1979, 1991; Howarth et al., 2013; Jovchelovitch, 1996, 2007). 

Clearly, embeddedness in social context determines both the majority and 
minority identification and representational processes and how varying possessions 
of power define different possibilities to act on and change dominant realities and 
self-definitions. Therefore, social change is a question of power, meaning that 
powerful majorities have more possibilities to create change (Howarth, Andreouli, 
& Kessi, 2014; Jovchelovitch, 1996). Therefore, empowerment should not be 
considered one-sided, in line with Rappaport’s (1981) criticisms of implementing 
one-sided solutions for societal problems; rather, there should be a twin-track 
approach involving both the majority and the minority, emphasizing deconstruction 
of the former and power construction of the latter. Majorities should be “good 
enough communities” — to use Winnicott’s term (1953) — to ensure a social context 
that enables not only their members but also minorities to change their positions and 
declare their interpretation of reality. Building up “good enough communities” 
requires majority members to recognize their dominant power positions and 
acknowledge minorities’ subordinated statuses and a readiness to change this 
situation into a more equal dynamic for the benefit of both. At the same time, 
minorities should be empowered to articulate their own version of reality and act 
accordingly. 

Our aim in this chapter is to highlight the psychological dynamics behind these 
processes and contribute to the efficacy of empowerment interventions. The 
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theoretical propositions we advance will be supported with concrete examples 
drawn five studies with marginalized populations, Roma groups in particular. 


Study 1 is an example of an unpublished study using participatory action research in a 
community development project in Rome born from a need expressed by the community of 
a Roma camp in Vicolo Savini. This bottom-up project is unique in that it features aspects 
of interculturality from its onset; Roma and non-Roma people worked together on a daily 
basis for two years. 


Study 2 documents the Student Association of Roma at the University of Pécs (WHSZ) 
which empowers the small number of Roma students at the university with various strategies 
and means of achievement through, for example, grants, learning skills courses, language 
instruction, strengthening social networks, identity reinforcement, and conflict resolution 
training (Bigazzi, 2015a; Bigazzi & Serdiilt, 2015). Studies 3 and 4 are both interview 
studies. 


Study 3 analyzes the psychological effects of segregated ethnic education of Roma youth 
(Bokretas & Bigazzi, 2013). While Roma students from the WHSZ in Study 2 received 
support, the Roma youth in Study 3 have no affiliation with or assistance through community 
development programs (hereinafter referred to as NACD). 


Study 4 examines how governmental regulation of unemployment affected intergroup 
relations and vulnerable youth populations in 2014 (Bigazzi & Bokretas, 2013, 2014). 


Study 5 explores the views of the non-Roma society on the Roma minority in Hungary 
(Bigazzi, Fulop, Serdult, Kovago, & Polya, 2014). 


Although the research methods and social contexts are diverse, taken together, these 
studies demonstrate how representational and identity processes influence 
intrapersonal well-being and intergroup harmony. 


8.2 Theoretical Framework: Social Representation Theory 
and Social Identity Theory 


Two classic social psychological theories provide the foundation for understanding 
humans as cultural beings. One is social representation theory (SRT), which focuses 
on the product of culture, the cultural object, whether abstract or concrete, real or 
imagined, living or inanimate. The key issue in this theory is how people of the 
same social group acknowledge, understand, feel, and behave in relation to an 
object. The second theory, social identity theory (SIT), highlights the perspective of 
those, the cultural subjects, in relation to the object. 

In regard to cultural objects, SRT (Farr, 1993; Jovchelovitch, 1996; Moscovici, 
1961, 1988; Wagner, 1998) rewrites the universal and generalized essence of 
psychological processes (e.g., identification, motivation, mental health, memory, 
learning, information processing, decision-making), proposing that these processes 
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are social products that emerge, live, spread, and die through communicative 
interactions. These products are actively constructed and include the stimuli, the 
others, and ourselves (Moscovici, 1972; Bauer & Gaskell, 1999; Markova, 2003). 
Individuals act and react according to their interpretations of the stimuli, which are 
more or less shared as social representations (Duveen, 1998; Harré, 1984) in the 
communities to which the individuals belong. Differences between interpretations 
of reality emerge and collide between individuals of different cultures or even 
within individuals; this is what the SRT refers to as cognitive polyphasia 
(Jovchelovitch, 2002). For example, in Study 3, Roma youngsters studying in 
secondary school or university cope with difficulties concerning the different 
interpretations of schooling and learning, setting up a conflict between their family 
socialization environment and the expectations of the school context: 


Because there were no examples in the family. My mother is still asking: when do you finish 
school? And yes, I’m 23 now, and I’m still studying. They don’t understand what university 
is. At least my parents don’t understand. (23-year-old Roma student, NACD) 


In regard to cultural subjects, SIT provides insights into both conscious and 
internalized memberships and associated emotional resources and values (Tajfel, 
1981). Memberships that are (or become) salient act as motivators of behavior 
(Haslam, 2004; Reicher & Haslam, 2006; Tajfel, 1981). Thus, fellow group 
members, as opposed to members of different groups, are more likely to have similar 
worldviews, to experience more trust with in-group members, and to cooperate with 
each other (Branscombe, Ellemers, Spears, & Doosje, 1999; Reicher & Haslam, 
2006). 

To achieve positive evaluations and distinguish themselves from others, 
individuals engage in social comparison. Through this process they fulfil their 
belonging with meaning, identifying those who are the relevant others, evaluating 
and enhancing the group with which they identify, and reinforcing the self through 
membership. Most importantly, social comparison processes make it possible for 
the individual to satisfy needs of positivity (i.e., being evaluated positively) and 
distinctiveness. In Study 5, we asked 600 Hungarians whether they agreed with the 
statement One of the biggest social conflicts in Hungary is that of the Roma people. 
Their answers were coded regarding the kind of distinction they used; 50% of the 
whole sample evaluated Roma people according to their own normative system, 
thereby “comparing” minority members unfavorably: 


“I agree. The reasons concern the different culture and associated lifestyle, and inherited 
genes, which makes it impossible for them to change their socially unacceptable lifestyle. 
They are not able (or don’t want) to socialize. Meanwhile they commit crimes in order to 
survive and receive social support for children.” (44-year-old female with a university 
degree, Budapest) 


“T agree, totally. Unfortunately I work with Gypsies, I see their behaviour, their philosophy, 
Isee how they relate to things. It is disappointing, but things are going worse. The problem 
is becoming unsolvable. They don’t want to go to school, to work, just to be. They are 
parasites on the workers, and they are comfortable with it.’ (28-year-old male with a 
university degree, town) 
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At times, one’s membership in an identity group does not confer a positive and 
distinctive identity for the individual. For instance, Roma youth often face negative 
judgments from non-Roma majority members. The following example from Study 
3 illustrates how non-Roma individuals are the main reference frame for Roma 
people: 

I have a lot of inhibition, internal conflicts. Recently I was on a bus and a guy started to stare 

at me, as if he wanted me to feel my Gypsiness. And I became paranoid that I might smell 


like sweat. But then I thought hey, I took a shower an hour ago, but I sniffed at myself just 
to make sure. (24-year-old Roma student, NACD) 


According to SIT, individuals can leave the group. Mobility is an individual strategy 
that can be used if (a) group membership is not a core element of the identity, (b) 
there is no sign of visible stigma for leaving, and (c) the individual perceives group 
boundaries as permeable. If these conditions are not satisfied, individuals will 
remain in the group. For those remaining, there are two types of strategies to 
ameliorate a negative social identity. The chosen strategy activated depends on the 
perceived stability and legitimacy of the social system (Tajfel, 1981). Those groups 
that perceive society as unstable and/or illegitimate will act for societal change. 
Groups that are unable to imagine a social order change are motivated to act in ways 
that ameliorate the image of the group so that it will be evaluated in a more positive 
way. 

And what about unrecognized positive memberships that exist but are not 
identified by the individuals? SIT does not provide an answer to this question, as it 
focuses on the subjective perspective of acknowledged memberships as delimited in 
self-categorization theory (Turner, 1985). However, we think that recognition of 
common interests by various individuals in a local community can be an additional 
direction of social change. Thus, this is a question of working with identities and 
creating new belongings in local contexts. This work is a political act since it 
implicitly includes a desired social order. 

Our various possible identifications and belongings are also cultural objects. 
When we speak about identity, it is important to note that humans do not behave 
singularly and autonomously in public spaces, but they act according to their 
interpretations of reality. This includes self-interpretations and related possibilities 
that are tied to the memberships in social categories available in their respective 
contexts. These in turn are offered and limited by and negotiated with others in their 
environment (Mead, 1934; Reicher, 2004; Stryker, 1968, 1987; Tajfel, 1981; Tajfel 
& Turner, 1979; Vygotsky, 1978, 1979). 

Identity regulation processes can be understood as coping with threat. Tajfel 
(1981) described efforts for achieving a positive and distinctive identity; Breakwell 
elaborated on this concept in her description of identity regulation processes in 
Western cultures. She claimed that individuals living in Western cultures aim to 
achieve self-esteem, distinctivity, continuity, and efficacy and that failure to achieve 
these characteristics results in identity threat (Breakwell, 1993; Vignoles, 
Chryssochoou, & Breakwell, 2002). The concept of identity threat applies mostly to 
the experience of stigmatized minorities, as stigmatization prevents maintaining a 
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positively evaluated identity (Breakwell, 1986, 1993, 2010). For minority members, 
stigmatized identity elements are salient and form the core of identity, defining 
one’s possibilities of existence. In study 3 we find examples of how these dynamics 
are rooted in the identity construction processes of Roma students. Stigmatization 
cannot be neglected or ignored as it is always present and identity constructions are 
embedded in continuous dialect with it: 


It has a deep impact on your whole life how others think about you. You start to think that 
you are stupid, smelly or a freak in some way (25-year-old Roma student, NACD) 


...because they try to socialize you not to cry and to be proud to be a Gypsy, especially 
when you are mistreated. But how can you be proud if you are Gypsy and you can hear all 
the time how shitty Gypsies are? How can you be proud when the word Gypsy is so 
negative? (24-year-old Roma student, NACD) 


Identity threat can be experienced without stigmatization from the outside. In these 
cases, threat is rooted in unprocessed past traumas and transmitted through 
socialization processes resulting in the subjective perception of being targeted. In 
this case, the core element of the identity is the subjective experience of being a 
victim. Identity construction can include the need to be recognized and acknowledged 
as a victim, which is a vulnerable, dependent position. Although collective 
victimhood (Bar-Tal, Chernyak-Hai, Schori, & Gundar, 2009; Vollhardt, 2012) is 
often a characteristic of majorities, its psychological dynamics are similar to the 
threatened identity of stigmatized minorities. 

What threatened identities have in common with each other are the passive and 
subordinated positions, implicating complex consequences. One of the consequences 
influencing both psychological processes and intergroup relations is that of the self/ 
other construction, which is based on a hierarchical relationship. The activation of 
this hierarchical relationship system implies superior and inferior positions. Groups 
differing in status are associated with different rights and duties (Andreouli, 2010) 
and these differences not only define the group’s choices of action but also have a 
bearing on intergroup relations. These dynamics maintain existing social orders and 
are strictly related to power positions. 


8.3 Empowerment Interventions 


8.3.1 The Role of Social Interactions 


Working with others in social contexts requires a focus on ongoing interactions 
embedded in the larger social environment rather than focusing solely on the indi- 
viduals or specificities of their groups. Without considering the broader social con- 
text, “intergroup problems” might appear to be due to isolated individuals or groups, 
rather than consequences of existing intergroup relations, structural inequalities, 
and histories of oppression that fuel intergroup conflict and dominant narratives. 
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Focusing merely on target groups can also lead to incorrect and/or problematic 
conclusions as it can contribute to the “blaming the victim” phenomenon (Ryan, 
1976). Blaming the victim phenomena at an intergroup level occurs in five steps: (1) 
a societal problem is identified, (2) the problem is attributed to a target group, (3) 
differences between that group and other groups are observed, (4) causes of 
differences are identified, (5) and, finally, social-political interventions are 
implemented with the aim to change the target group without considering systemic 
changes (Arató, 2012). 

It is paramount to prioritize the focus on interactions because through them 
social change can emerge. We continuously negotiate with others our conceptions 
of knowledge, norms, values, and who we are. Identity (who I am) and knowledge 
(how I think about the world around me) are formed in a continuous process of 
meaning construction. Others not only present their own positions, but react to and 
explicitly and implicitly judge ours. In Study 3, we observe examples of 
representation and identity negotiation from interviews with Roma high school and 
university students. They often report how others judge them: 


At home we do not live with Gypsies, but at the center of the village. Gypsies attack us 
saying that we have become Gadjos, and so on. They point at us, but it is not so funny. 
(23-year-old Roma student, NACD) 


They (the ethnic group in her village) insult me saying I am a slut and how I live well here 
because I get money. And how I dress differently from them. They still attack me like this. 
One of them shouted behind me on the street “[you] slut of Pécs” or “slut of Germany” 
because I visited Germany. (24-year-old Roma student, NACD) 


The mistress in the nursery all time put my bed in a different part, and it was viewed by all 
of the children (22-year-old Roma student, NACD) 


Interactions in the context of economic and social relations create and recreate a 
cultural, political, and ideological texture of meanings. These meanings allow 
individuals to live in a more or less consensual world regarding visions of reality, 
interpretations of the past, norms and deviance, possible identification dimensions, 
methods of interactions, approved coping strategies, and plans for the future. New 
interactions, new in their structure for the participants or the role assessed, can 
create social change. To demonstrate this process, we draw an example from Study 
1. This study documents how long-term community development processes can 
lead to psychological change in representations and identity constructions through 
new interactions. 


Shishiri, an NGO in Rome active between 2002 and 2004, was created in response to the 
request of S, a member of a Roma camp. S was living in the most populated camp of Europe 
in Rome with her husband and her nine children. S had worked with me previously in a 
focus group on collective memory of Roma a year before and asked that Roma and Gadjo 
(non-Roma) people collaborate together “to create something that will have weight, that 
will remain with us, with others, something new that can be pulled out only from a magic 
hat, a shishiri.” Picnics were then organized in various parks all over Rome where our 
friends and families discussed plans for collaborations. In September 2002, 20 participants 
(10 Roma and 10 Gadjo) voted on our roles and on rules within our new organization and 
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made closer acquaintances with each other through meetings. The group gradually 
succeeded in negotiating the boundaries of ethnic belonging and in resolving unavoidable 
conflicts necessary for dialogue. When conflicts arose, the continuously exposed common 
goals and the adopted problem resolution strategies requiring long hours of negotiation 
enhanced members involvement and investment. Over time, people began to trust each 
other, showed curiosity, and told about their stories and how they really felt, despite fears of 
public opinion. Members of this small community worked to create a shared vision of 
reality and Shishiri became an important part of our everyday lives. Each person changed 
through this process although the change was not always visible, nor under direct 
negotiation. 


An example of this effect of invisible change was an explanation made by S in front of the 
students of the Loyola Chicago University campus in Rome. The campus invited Shishiri to 
speak about Roma people and their problems in Italy. S prepared a video about housing 
problems and camps for the occasion. At the end of the video students asked her why Roma 
people had so many children if they were so poor. S explained that “dead and aborted 
infants will return and take revenge, biting and poisoning the mothers.” In the next year 
Shishiri was re-invited to the campus to speak to a new student group. This time, in response 
to the same question, S answered differently, explaining that “Romas think about families 
as small economic units, an interdependent system in which elders help the youngsters for 
the survival of all.” We listened with surprise, as we had never talked about this issue, nor 
did we comment on her first answer 10 months before. 


There is continuous tension between stability and change in social systems — 
between maintaining the status quo and changing the structure. In addition, when 
the need for change is expressed, barriers and resistance arise as the provision of 
change causes psychological and social anxiety. The negotiation about good and 
bad directions of change among the different parties, between participants and 
stakeholders involved, becomes a priority. These dynamics of change often prevent 
the recognition of diversity either of interests or identities, which is the first step to 
initiate negotiation and reconciliation of values, representations, and interests, and 
it is also a prerequisite for active participation and involvement. 


After a while, Shishiri (study 1) decided to create a dialogue with the stakeholders in Rome 
in addition to everyday rehearsal and assemblies. We asked for meetings with all the 
existing NGOs in the field, proposing cooperation of any kind. Our project was unique as 
both Roma and non-Roma were participating in these meetings; afterward we interpreted 
and discussed what happened as a group. Very soon, all these institutions refused to 
cooperate either implicitly or explicitly. The head of a historical NGO, which was 
responsible for a major integration project with Roma youth in Rome, asked me in front of 
Roma members if I really thought I could work with these animals. The head of another 
NGO operating primarily in political representation tried to discredit me in front of all the 
Roma camp, shouting loudly that J could not enter the camp anymore, because I was a mole 
from the police. Such attacks had the opposite effect and members concluded that it was 
happening because we were creating something new and disturbing the old mechanisms. In 
this way, attacks and refusals from the outside reinforced the community and new people 
joined our organization. After a year, we were made up of 70 people (nearly half of them 
Roma) and we created a theater piece without a place and without any money. However, we 
were very motivated to meet and work on our project every day. 


Although individuals should be free to express their own views, a few exert influence 
on others according to their positions of power. Often these others do not even know 
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they should be concerned, and not being involved, they do not actively participate in 
the negotiation. Moreover, as Howarth and her colleagues (2014) point out, 
participation is not only the expression of worldviews, acceptable values, and 
norms, but “participation can be conceptualised as the power to construct and 
convey particular representations over others. In other words, it refers to the 
symbolic power to construct legitimate social knowledge, norms and identities, and 
to disregard, marginalize or silence alternative ways of knowing and being” 
(Howarth et al., 2014, p. 2). Beyond the recognition of diversity, involvement in 
societal life, and deconstruction and reconstruction of meanings, values, and norms, 
the issue of power remains an important consideration. 


8.3.2 The Role of Power 


While social change is embedded in interaction — broadening, confining, and 
establishing the borders of the cognitive world in social dialogue — change requires 
more than the process of interaction and the achievement of consensus among 
individuals or groups. Power differences matter. Powerful groups have the ability 
and opportunity to define the other as well as the whole social reality through their 
access to the construction and dissemination of social representations (Satrica, 
Mazzara, & Brondi, 2016). Clearly, the process of representation is rooted in 
asymmetric social relations and embedded in contexts (Moscovici, 1988). Hence, 
some worldviews are overrepresented in society, while the views of minority groups 
lack the symbolic power of ensuring respect for their version of the world (Howarth 
et al., 2014; Jovchelovitch, 1996). These overrepresented or hegemonic 
representations of the world, including that of the social order, naturalize the existing 
social structure and become institutionalized through regulations and laws that 
support the social order. Study 4 provides an example of how different layers of 
communication maintain the status quo and regulate the social order. 


The Hungarian legislation passed a regulation in 2012 that reduced the monthly long-term 
unemployment allowance from 90 to 73 euros with the eligibility criterion to take part at 
least for a month per year in voluntary work (in organizations validated by the local 
governments, while local governments are not more obligated to provide public work 
opportunities). The task of finding employment becomes the responsibility of people on the 
periphery of society. The related political discourse sent systematic messages to everyone, 
the unemployed, the working poor, and the middle class, thereby redefining social relations 
for the whole society. Even the young unemployed could sense the different layers of the 
message of such a regulation. 


This is how a 24-year-old young unemployed Roma woman explains these layers: 


It sends a message that Gypsies are just waiting for the allowance that the workers produce. 
They don't really want to work. I’m sure that people who have jobs think like this. The 
average person, the majority thinks like this.... 


I think they want to frighten people into getting a job. I would work, but there is no work. 
Do you think that if they reduced salaries more, there would be work for people? 
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...Is this money to be even poorer? Or to perish? Because it is quite a lot of money to die, 
but it is not very much to live on. 


More important than the redefined unemployment allowance and its conditions is its 
effects; the unemployed became the agents of their own destiny, reframing their 
status in society. This had clear consequences for the social order and attitudes 
toward them changed in greater negativity. As Howarth (2006) said “the reproduction 
of power relations depends on the continuous and creative (ab)use of representations 
that mystify, naturalise and legitimate access to power.” (Howarth, 2006: 79). Such 
institutionalized, hegemonic representations demark identities and transmit 
messages about the self, about we and the others. Who are we? Who are they? Is 
there any connection or just differences between us? If us at all exists? 

These ideologically sustained social realities have significant effects from the 
very beginning of life. They frame the primary environment, identity development, 
possible coping mechanisms and later autonomy, and resilience. The environment 
of socialization reflects this framing of society and adapts to this constructed reality 
(Leman & Duveen, 1998; Sarrica, Roseti, Brondi, Cervelli, & Leone, 2016). In 
study 3, we asked Roma high school and university students to reflect on their 
childhood (under 12 years of age) experiences about being a member of a minority: 


Because my mother always told me... Nay, she didn’t told me. I just know from her body 
language that I have to behave in a different way with Hungarians than with Roma people. 
(16-year-old Roma student, NCAD) 


They taught me at home that I was different. And they told me that if a white person made 
one step, I had to make two. And I always tried. Always more and more and more and more. 
(17-year-old Roma student, NCAD) 


These examples present the psychological states of being in a lower status position. 
The psychological states become alive through the dialectic of these contents and 
other environmental factors, such as the coping ability of the community, the 
primary and surrounding environment, and characteristics of the individual. It is 
evident that developing identity through socialization in these cases involves a sense 
of being a member of a minority. Moreover, minority members’ constant exposure 
to disparaging views conditions them to continuously compare and differentiate 
themselves in ways that elicit reinforcement (Clark & Clark, 1950); they develop a 
need for constant approval, a dynamic similar to the victim role. Here is a good 
example of the self-reflection expressed by a Roma high school student (study 3) on 
how minority membership affects identity construction: 


You have to be careful when to say this happened because I am Gypsy. Because we cause 
pain to ourselves if in every situation where I feel discomfort I say that’s because of my 
origins. I try to separate these two. (22-year-old Roma university student, NCAD) 


In the following section, we underscore how a well-functioning community can 
provide a foundation of support, giving feedback about how to rectify unfavorable 
situations and cope with the failures an individual encounters. 
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8.3.3 The Role of Communities 


If power relations and dominant representations are questioned, then minorities can 
become empowered. This means that the subordinated status of minorities is 
recognized and minority members raise the need for change. The following example 
presents the actions of an empowered minority, initiated through a bottom-up 
process of change. 


The Wlislocki Henrik Student College (WHSZ) is a program supporting underprivileged 
and/or Roma students (mostly first generational intellectuals) since 2013 at the University 
of Pécs, Hungary. The access of Roma and Gypsy youth to higher education is currently as 
low as 1%. Reasons for such low enrollment are rooted in the inadequate functioning of 
society, including problems such as institutionalized segregation and racism. The WHSZ is 
focused on the empowerment of Roma intellectuals through a complex approach: although 
implemented in an academic milieu, its main objective is not only to support students’ 
educational progress but to create a strong community to ground future social capital, 
facilitating their participation in public life and initiating dialogues between Roma, Gypsy, 
and non-Roma/Gypsy intellectuals, a key element for long-term success. To realize these 
ambitions, the multielement program aims to ensure a supportive environment which 
enables the students to process their failures in a constructive way and build an academic 
career instead of quitting the system altogether. Therefore, the WHSZ implements research 
projects, community weekends, foreign language courses, tutorial and mentoring systems, 
and volunteering initiatives to mediate a set of values and alternative representations for 
redefining self-interpretation and positioning processes (Varga, 2015). Although the WHSZ 
was organized in a top-down way, through constant interaction a strong connection 
developed between the members; the community started to break out beyond the formal 
frames of the project, and minority actions emerged in a bottom-up way. The following 
story is a good illustration: in December of 2014, graffiti appeared on a wall in front of the 
University: Sallow skinned Gypsies, even with a diploma you won’t be real Hungarians! 
You will still be parade-Gypsies! This openly racist message reflects the dominant 
representation of non Roma people, according to which Roma people do not graduate from 
university because the diploma is a privilege of (white) Hungarians. Students of the WHSZ 
gave a quick response to the graffiti: within a single day, they organized a public event 
through social media inviting Roma high school students, representatives from academia, 
and the press to participate and give voice to their alternative representation. Students used 
the letters of the original message to create new words like dialogue, magic, voice, and love; 
they wrote these alternative words on paper and covered the racist graffiti with them. The 
aim of the peaceful action was not only to negate the negative and restrictive representation 
of the Roma people but also to express their own views and versions of how they would like 
to be seen. These students realized that although they worked for their personal goals, they 
faced the same difficulties and barriers posed by stigmatization, which they could face 
together as members of a community. 


A basic condition for bottom-up processes is that community members realize they 
have common goals, interests, and shared realities. These goals may change and 
transform once dialogical processes start concerning how to achieve them. Through 
dialogue, members articulate their interests and take account of others’ perspectives. 
Discussing common goals enables people to feel involved; this is also where 
differences of opinion, tensions, and coalitions may emerge. 

Two essential aspects of this bottom-up process are the decentralized or horizontal 
partnership and the ability to engage in constructive debate. The subject of criticism 
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is not the speaker but the contents of their proposed position. Content-focused 
criticism is constructive since it considers arguments for and against the 
communicated position. A proposal requires an underlying personal view (self- 
statements) and content-based arguments (embedded in perspective) in order for 
participants to become involved, not feel threatened, and persist in the knowledge 
construction process. When individuals are empowered, they are open to consider 
alternative positions: this is what I think according to my knowledge; it can be 
questioned, refuted, and reviewed together. This is my contribution, which can be 
approved or contested to articulate a new position. Horizontal partnership means 
there are no “misconceptions” in this process of common knowledge construction, 
but each party’s contribution is an essential and constructive part of the outcome. 
Individual responsibility is replaced by responsibility taken by all participants in the 
dialogue. Participants’ approach to conflicts and debates and their mutual trust 
improve. Starting a discussion is threatening for participants. The first contribution 
reveals the otherwise invisible individual’s perspective, the way they think about 
themselves. This process reactivates the issues of responsibility, threat, anxiety, and 
self-esteem (Bigazzi, 2015b). 

If community members are able to keep focused on common goals and rely on 
interdependence to achieve them, then the community starts to pulsate, generating 
and progressively resolving conflicts constructively, which are required to create 
new levels of consensual states. These dialectics provide conflicted dualism, mutual 
tension, creative negation, participation in a never completely resolved dispute, and 
partial and open conclusions. Thus, new consensual knowledge is forged through 
(dialectic and contrasting) dialogue. New knowledge and involvement in the process 
of its construction change participants’ positions. 

It is an objective that empowerments become independent from authorities. 
Activity and practice creates new identity possibilities, and alternative representations 
can be experienced. Intergroup conflict and intergroup harmony are rooted in the 
texture of context, power relations, and existing representational fields. To move 
conflictual relations toward harmony, stakeholders’ awareness of the role of the 
context is fundamental. Only in this way, through deconstructing our own power 
positions, we can invite the other to inclusive spaces, enabling the emergence of 
new alternative representations, partnerships based on dialogue, and the recognition 
of existing diversity to foster societal development. 

Developmental psychology can deepen our understanding of how members of a 
society learn to cope with distress and to regulate emotions that emerge from 
intergroup relations and how they can remain open for societal change. From the 
very beginning of our existence, we face overwhelming experiences and an 
environment that helps its members restore a sense of continuity. As Winnicott 
(1953) pointed out in relation to the concept of mothering and the mother’s almost 
complete adaptation to the infant’s needs in the earliest stage of development, 
adaptational failures emerge gradually as the infant’s ability to deal with these 
failures increases. These failures are as important as the moments of perfect care; 
failures provide opportunities for the infant to experience the unknown and the 
unusual, giving them opportunities to practice, change, and develop. Environmental 
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responses of acceptance are needed for the infant to experience reparation. The 
functionality of these failures are possibilities to experience the difference between 
the self and the others as well as reparation through the other’s active participation. 
Reparation reinforces the experience of autonomy and restores the continuity of the 
self. In this way, confidence and trust in the world arises and self-confidence 
increases. This process can be seen as primary empowerment, a process that 
influences resilience or mentalization (Fonagy, Steele, Steele, Higgitt, & Target, 
1994). 

Ideally, the community later takes the role of a holding environment, fostering a 
sense of cohesiveness. This helps individuals face failures and remain open to new 
changing interpersonal, social, or societal relations. Thus, empowerment is deeply 
dependent on community, not single individuals. Societal change is the question of 
empowerment and of “good enough communities,” holding environments that 
support adaptation to failures as the individual becomes ready to deal with them. 

The development of holding or “good enough” communities needs to be 
facilitated by processes aimed at creating inclusive spaces for empowerment by the 
“elite,” stakeholders, social workers, community developers, and actors of social 
interventions. Inclusive spaces are inclusive in both a material and a psychological 
sense. Achieving equality requires the elite to be aware of their superior power 
positions and make constant efforts to deconstruct them. Deconstruction is a 
prerequisite for changing the dominant forms of communication, creating inclusive 
space — an incubator — where new social realities and cognitive alternatives may 
emerge. In this space, minority groups or disadvantaged groups can elaborate their 
own perspectives, test the validity of possibilities, and later construct and disseminate 
their own versions of reality. Through this process, their positions of power also 
change as they reposition themselves in relation to others. 


8.3.4 The Primacy of Context 


It is also important to point out that fragmented societies with structural inequalities 
and oppressed communities are not functional. Unrecognized inequalities cause 
intergroup conflicts and over time these conflicts pose a threat to majorities. An 
example of this is ghettos and no-go zones where entering is impossible for 
outsiders; gaps in society mean the limitation of freedom for everyone. Action plans 
and interventions that do not address inequalities on a systemic level are dysfunctional 
because maintaining the existing social order reproduces the same errors. Only by 
accepting, understanding, and working with self-other differences can communities 
and societies evolve. Thus, inclusion and empowerment affect both minority groups 
and majority society. 

The existence of diversity as a given condition is not subject to debate; the 
question is how society and individuals deal with it. Empowerment is also important 
for majorities, enabling them to develop self-confidence, perspective taking, 
mentalization, communication, and (create) innovation. A twin-track approach is 
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required for intergroup harmony, one which includes empowerment for both 
minority and majority groups, albeit with different objectives. 

The objective of empowering majorities is to enable them to give up dominant 
positions and take into account the possibility of systematic changes in order to 
consider minority perspectives. This can be implemented through identity 
reinforcement, which improves self-esteem, conditions for perspective taking, 
openness toward the other, and abilities of mentalization while decreasing 
psychological distance and depersonalization. In this way, majority members 
become more reflective and aware of their power and its consequences, and they are 
enabled to surrender their dominant positions in negotiation processes without 
experiencing identity threat. 

By contrast, merely aiming to reduce prejudice or one-sidedly strengthening the 
social identity of the minority in a decontextualized way (e.g., teaching of Roma 
culture, language teaching in ethnic schools) does not produce inclusion or a sense 
of agency to create social change, nor does it create alternative/contesting 
representations. These faint attempts simply smooth over differences and conflicts 
through assimilation/integration to the extent that diversity is allowed as defined by 
the majority. There is no negotiation or creation of opportunity through 
representational change. These unfounded endeavors lead to identity crises, long- 
term transitional states, and feelings of abandonment. In Study 3, Roma university 
students who studied in a separated ethnic high school reported feelings of isolation, 
of belonging nowhere: 


It’s very hard because my family doesn’t accept me. My family tells me that I am different. 
Other prejudiced people and peers also tell me that I am different. Ok, I’m different. But 
that’s because I have more opportunities and I can succeed better. But now, I don’t belong 
anywhere (23-year-old Roma student, NACD) 


By contrast, contextual empowerment guarantees and expands space for experiencing 
the interdependence between ability, activity, and responsibility. Contextual 
empowerment means that the instruments given to people enable them to change 
their knowledge concerning cultural objects and subjects rooted in their context. 


As reported by Bigazzi (study 1): S asked to create something together after an evening that 
I invited her to sing in my music band. That evening she arrived dressed up, chic, and 
elegant. A few days later she called me with her proposal and asked to meet together the 
officers of the City Hall of Rome who worked on Roma integration and whom she knew 
well. When we met there, I was surprised to see that she was dressed in a dirty yellow 
miniskirt and tights with obvious holes in them. She spoke with a strong Gypsy accent that 
she had never used with me. I did not realize in that moment that she was using a kind of 
role and relationing, worked out over time as a subject of assistentialist politics. Two years 
later we had an appointment with the city counselor of social policies and I noted that S was 
dressed quite elegantly, wearing a white blouse with a black jacket. She conversed ably 
without an accent; took notes in her small notepad; appeared self-confident, active, and 
assertive; and enjoyed the situation. She had shed the expected “Roma woman who needs 
help” role, repositioning herself in her political relationships over time through close and 
equal contact with some gadjos. This contact made her able to reposition herself, to 
construct and generalize alternative social representations of majority-minority relations. 
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The recognition and acknowledgment of abilities reinforce the identity of community 
members, increase their self-confidence, and enhance their activities and 
contributions to the community. Abilities and activities reinforce each other; as the 
awareness of abilities results in action, so that action, in turn, is reinforced resulting 
in improved abilities. In this process of empowerment people can feel their own 
development, and the flexibility of the boundaries of their competences, and they 
can recognize their shortcomings and potentials. Practice, continuous monitoring of 
abilities, and self-reflection and feedback from others, including both successes and 
failures, condition and cause the stability and complexities of our identity. 
Responsibility for actions and the repeatedly renewed attainment of skills depend 
on the perceived freedom of carrying out an action and on the increased stability of 
identity. Acknowledgment of a new (power) position and repositioning enables 
recognized membership in the community, the identification of common interests, 
and the establishment of organizations to represent these interests. 


8.4 Conclusions 


In this chapter, we outlined two main theoretical approaches of social psychology 
that offer the frame to understand how identity construction and representations/ 
worldviews, subject and object, are strictly interconnected. From our perspective, 
working on identity and/or on worldviews is the foundation of empowerment 
processes. 

Hence, this theoretical contribution aims to shift some of the emphasis and 
analytic focus of interventions regarding empowerment of minorities. Rather than 
focus interventions on the success of lone individuals or minorities as a target group, 
we discuss the importance of the interactions in the interventions or empowerment 
projects, rather than the success of lone individuals or demarcated minorities as 
target groups of the intervention. Interactions contain opportunities for social 
change where new interpretations of the self and reality can emerge and be shared. 
The possibility of active participation of individuals and their influence in these 
interactions depends on the acknowledgment of their diverse positions and respective 
forms of power in the specific context of a given interaction. 

Communities also matter. Community responses to failures and needs are 
fundamental to a well-working empowerment strategy. We suggested that 
interventions can be more effective and more rooted in communities if the target 
group is broadened for the host community to include those who hold powerful 
positions. The deconstruction of power positions of the majority or its representatives 
(in our case primarily social workers, teachers, community developers) in contact 
with the minorities can give space to creating alternative social representations. To 
practice in a safe inclusive space ensures opportunities for expression, debate, and 
the creation of alternatives. In these interactions, failures — which are often delegated 
by the majority to the minority — need to be considered a natural part of every 
process and detached from the membership status. 
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The harder part of this process is that both the deconstruction of power positions 
and rise of alternative social representations can be threatening for members of the 
majority. Sensitization of power positions and developing self-confidence for this 
deconstruction may be considered basic elements in the education of professionals 
engaged in social service; this process might be considered as empowering the 
majority to be primed for inclusion. 

We suggest that empowering minorities must be more context-specific, reflecting 
the concrete problems and needs of the community itself. This may be problematic 
for projects requiring hard data in order to maintain funding; traditional objective 
indicators are unable to detect the efficacy of context-specific initiatives despite the 
fact that these empowerment strategies may be more adequate in addressing sys- 
temic issues. 
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Part II 
Children Growing Up in Violent 
Geopolitical Contexts 


Chapter 9 M) 
Beyond Risk Factors: Structural Drivers — wiv 
of Violence Affecting Children 


M. Catherine Maternowska, Deborah Fry, Alina Potts, and Tabitha Casey 


9.1 Introduction 


Over the past 15 years, studies around the globe have conclusively established that 
physical, sexual and emotional violence affecting children (VAC) is prevalent in all 
societies and across all income levels at alarming levels (Know Violence in 
Childhood, 2017; Hillis et al., 2016). Violence is perpetrated in all contexts where 
children live—in their families, schools, in the care and justice systems, workplaces, 
neighbourhoods and communities (Hillis et al., 2016; Le, Holton, Romero, & 
Fisher, 2016). The outcomes of violence in childhood are well known to have long- 
term consequences both for individuals and for society (Norman et al., 2012). The 
research and data have been powerful; discourse among policymakers is shifting 
from “this does not happen here!” to “what is driving this?” and “how can we 
address it?” 

The Multi-Country Study on the Drivers of Violence Affecting Children' (hereafter, 
“Drivers Study”) set out to answer this question, placing national teams of research 
practitioners in Italy, Peru, Viet Nam and Zimbabwe at the centre of our process. 
Increasingly, public health researchers are using a “socio-ecological framework” to 
understand the interplay of personal, situational and structural factors in condoning 


! See https://www.unicef-irc.org/research/violence-affecting-children/ 
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or preventing abuse.” Although this framework has gained broad acceptance for 
conceptualizing violence, there have been few attempts to explore ways in which 
researchers, practitioners and policymakers can apply the findings from the frame- 
work to better understand how individual, community, institutional and structural 
level risk and protective factors relate to each other and how they influence chil- 
dren’s (and women’s) vulnerability to, or protection from, violence. The focus of 
most prevention efforts is too narrowly cast on interpersonal violence and the asso- 
ciated risk factors. 

Recent evidence shows that preventing violence is possible, though not necessar- 
ily straightforward. To effectively address and ultimately reduce interpersonal vio- 
lence affecting girls and boys, programmes must be multi-levelled working across 
ecological contexts. In some cases, macro-level reforms in the criminal justice sys- 
tem and economic development have been linked to violence reduction (Finkelhor 
& Jones, 2006). In other cases, evidence of reduced interpersonal violence has been 
linked to community-level interventions focused on health, economic support and 
power inequities (Abramsky et al., 2016; Kim et al., 2007). Finally, interventions 
targeted towards individuals and families in the areas of education, awareness rais- 
ing and behaviour change have, in some cases, also shown society-wide reductions 
in violent crime, partner violence and negative parenting practices (Abramsky et al., 
2016; Allen, 2011; Jewkes et al., 2008; Knerr, Gardner, & Cluver, 2011). Only a 
handful of scholars have looked at the interplay of all these levels and domains to 
understand patterns of violence and how best to address them. In addition, scholars 
also often overlook the extraordinary implications of age and its nexus with gender 
and power: children grow and their capacities and vulnerabilities evolve and change 
over time. Interventions tend to remain sector-specific—without specificity to age 
and gender, as if occurring in isolation from the broader structural forces that may 
be fueling interpersonal violence (Know Violence in Childhood, 2017). Even though 
promising steps are being taken to better address structural factors (Marcus, 2014; 
Rumble, Ramly, Nuryana, & Dunne, 2018), millions of children continue to be 
exposed and at risk. 

The findings from the Drivers Study presented here highlight how these drivers 
of VAC are contextualized in specific geohistorical places (Christie, 2006). We draw 
on two drivers of violence common across all four countries—poverty and migra- 
tion—to illustrate the power of structural factors on children’s everyday experi- 
ences. We then focus specifically on our findings from Peru to show how these 
drivers of violence are related to a child’s well-being. According to Christie (2011), 
one of the main challenges for peace psychology is to deepen understanding of the 
structural and cultural roots of violence promoting the notion of “positive peace” or 
the ability to promote a society that reduces social, racial, gender, economic and 
ecological injustices as barriers to peace (Galtung, 1985; Wagner, 1988). Our inte- 
grated child-centred framework moves this shared understanding in a common 
direction. 


*See, for example: https://www.cdc.gov/violenceprevention/overview/social-ecologicalmodel. 
html 
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9.2 Methods and the Process 


The Drivers Study utilized an integrated approach to research that relied on exist- 
ing research: (1) a systematic literature review of peer-reviewed and published 
academic papers but also including a scoping of existing written material such as 
research briefs and PhD theses called “grey literature”, which is often difficult to 
locate through conventional literature searches; (2) an initial mapping of the inter- 
ventions landscape, particularly of evaluated prevention programmes; and (3) sec- 
ondary analyses of existing data sets. Analysed together and working in tandem 
with national teams, each country plotted data against the macro, meso and micro 
factors of the socioecological model (in relation to children’s lives) to yield hypoth- 
eses around what might be driving VAC in each country site (Maternowska & Fry, 
2015). Using this approach, we analysed with our national partners nearly 500 
published research studies and 10 national data sets addressing VAC across the 
four country sites. 

We fully acknowledge the origins and evolution of the socio-ecological frame- 
work for child psychology and violence prevention work. The framework was first 
conceptualized to explain child development by Bronfenbrenner (1979) and later 
was used by researchers to elucidate the complex issue of child abuse (Belsky, 
1980), sexual coercion (Brown, 1995) and domestic violence (Heise, 1998). By 
describing an approach for systematically mapping existing qualitative and quan- 
titative data onto it, we offer both a new application for the field of violence pre- 
vention for children and a revised version of the framework (Maternowska & 
Potts, 2017). 

The approach was designed to work alongside national counterparts as co- 
researchers, rather than passive receptors for policy recommendations. Importantly, 
it brought together actors from multiple disciplines—including psychologists, 
economists, historians, medical anthropologists, social workers and specialists in 
development and urban studies, with each constituency lending its own unique 
interpretation to the data. National ownership was built into the study design, work- 
ing directly with government statisticians who conducted secondary analyses in- 
country rather than exporting the data or outsourcing data analysis to consultants. 
Data analysts and policymakers alike were provided space to pause, engage and 
reflect at multiple stages of the process. The human-centred approach favoured 
relationship-driven research processes that allowed for the time and flexibility that 
co-creation requires to analyse and synthesize VAC data using a national lens (for 
more details on the process each country undertook, see: Maternowska et al., 2018). 

Figure 9.1 illustrates how patterns of violence are intimately connected to larger 
institutional and structural factors, referred to as the “drivers” of violence—or 
forms of harm that create the conditions in which violence occurs. MacNair (2015) 
explains “structural violence” referring to chronic forms of harm such as poverty, 
environmental damage, misallocated resources or dangerous working conditions. 
In all four countries under study, our findings support the idea that no single level 
within the socioecological model, and no single factor (drivers or risk/protective 
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Fig. 9.1 A  child-centred socio-ecological framework for violence prevention. (Source: 
Maternowska & Potts, 2017) 


factors) within or between those levels, determines or explains an act of interper- 
sonal violence involving a child. Instead, these factors work in multiple ways and 
in multiple combinations where the structural and institutional drivers of violence 
define and determine the changing context in which children live. The approach 
adds to a growing body of literature that challenges child protection narratives 
focused on risk factors, which tend to obscure the social ecology and particularly 
the determinants of much of the harm that children experience (Featherstone, 
Gupta, Morris, & Warner, 2016; Kumar, Sherr, Stern, & Subrahmanian, 2017; 
Marcus, 2014). 

The integrated framework demonstrates how the structural drivers of violence, 
such as poverty or gender inequality, are not as distal as interpretations of 
Bronfenbrenner’s evolving socio-ecological model suggest. Importantly, it helps 
policymakers and practitioners visualize and understand how context shapes chil- 
dren’s social worlds. It shifts understandings from a seemingly hierarchical repre- 
sentation of the levels of the socioecological framework to one where the levels—or 
domains—interact. Bringing this perspective from the field of violence prevention, 
into the realm of peace psychology, our findings can add to the understanding of 
both theory and practice for preventing violence and conflict while also mitigating 
the effects on society. (See, for example, Christie, Wagner, & Winter, 2001.) 


9.3 Linking the Global and the Local: The Structural 
Drivers of Violence Affecting Children 


In order to re-conceptualize violence more holistically, making the important links 
between the global and the local, we review here how poverty and migration can 
co-conspire, in different ways across different contexts to create unsafe circum- 
stances and vulnerability for some children (and not for others). 
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9.3.1 Poverty 


Across the world, economic transformations—even those designed to address 
poverty—are often uneven and can generate increasing inequities, with unequal 
access to wealth and income placing considerable burdens on children. While planned 
structural transformations can benefit society, leading to better healthcare, increased 
access to education and a more vital market economy with increased opportunities 
for earning, they do not fully protect all citizens at all times. Inherent inequalities can 
reduce government’s ability to react to sudden economic shifts, referred to as “shocks” 
(Bourguignon, 1998; Naschold, 2002). Shocks can substantially rearrange the poor- 
est households’ composition and children typically feel the reverberations. Research 
shows an undeniably complex, and often cyclical, connection between poverty and 
violence (Parkes, 2015). According to the World Health Organization’s World Report 
on Violence and Health (Krug, Dahlberg, Mercy, Zwi, & Lozano, 2002), poverty 
increases one’s vulnerabilities to exploitation in the workplace, in schools and in the 
home. In a review of violence against women, Jewkes (2002) observed that there are 
few social or demographic characteristics that actually determine risk groups for inti- 
mate partner violence, noting, however, that “poverty is the exception” (p. 1423). 

Poverty and inequality—which affect children in all countries in this study— 
create instability in children’s lives, depriving them of basic needs, and this can be 
linked to increased risks of violence. To develop to their full potential, children need 
safe and stable housing, adequate nutritious food, access to medical care, secure 
relationships with adult caregivers, nurturing and responsive parenting and high- 
quality learning opportunities at home and in school. Psychology scholars in South 
Africa (Seedat, Van Niekerk, Suffla, & Ratele, 2014), a country struggling with 
decades of violence, make clear these interconnections. Violence, the authors dem- 
onstrate, can trigger significant health, economic, and social consequences where 
poverty plays a central role. They cite prolonged unemployment, income and gen- 
der inequality, exposure to violence in childhood and compromised parenting, in a 
potent mix with access to firearms, pervasive alcohol misuse and fragilities in law 
enforcement, as all part of the “tangled social dynamics” of violence. 

No country is immune from poverty and its threat of increased exposure to vio- 
lence. As families feel pressure to cope with changing economic circumstances—in 
Peru, Viet Nam and Zimbabwe—children may be married early, a situation that 
predisposes young people to violence (Fry, Hodzi, & Nhenga, 2016; Guerrero & 
Rojas, 2016; Jones, Presler-Marshall, & Thi Van Anh, 2014). In Italy, Peru and Viet 
Nam, the poor and extreme poor tend to be concentrated among ethnic minority 
groups, and inevitably these groups are more vulnerable to violence (Bernacchi & 
Zelano, 2016; Vu Manh Loi, 2015). In Italy, the only designated “high-income” 
country included in the Drivers Study, levels of poverty are increasing: in fact, the 
number of people living in poverty hit its highest level for a decade in 2015 
(Bernacchi & Zelano, 2016). In cash-strapped and impoverished Zimbabwe, the 
conditions that create the likelihood for violence include the intersections of poverty, 
urbanization and housing shortages—all drivers of violence—which directly expose 
women and girls to violent sexual acts including rape (Dube, 2013). 
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9.3.2 Migration 


The effects of migration, from chronic poverty or low-level conflict, also permeate 
children’s lives in all four countries of the Drivers Study: Italy, Peru, Viet Nam and 
Zimbabwe. Marginalization and discrimination in new places, challenges to the 
rights around identity, parents’ economic insecurity in new market economies and 
social and cultural dislocation can all affect children’s well-being (Bryant, 2005; 
Maternowska et al., 2016). Children are affected by migration when they are left 
behind by one or both migrating parents, migrating with parents (or born abroad) or 
migrating alone. While the full impact of migration on children and adolescents’ 
development remains under-researched, it is best understood as contributing to 
forms of violence in childhood when situated within the broader structural context 
of poverty and/or conflict. 

Migration as a driver of violence can have both positive and negative implica- 
tions depending on its context, including whether migration is voluntary, planned in 
advance, and whether it is for the purposes of moving the individual and/or family 
to better circumstances. However, for children in Italy, Peru, Viet Nam and 
Zimbabwe, migration generally appeared in the literature as a factor linked with 
instability, due to abrupt changes in individual or family circumstances, or involun- 
tary migration (Government Statistics of Viet Nam, 2012; Magwa & Ingwani, 2014; 
Yon Leau, 2013). Rapidly or abruptly changing home environments—with varying, 
inconsistent and often shifting parental and caretaker support—deny children the 
stability needed to support positive development. This, coupled with new family 
constellations and poor integration into new local communities, which may lack 
consensus around rejecting and sanctioning VAC, can make children more vulner- 
able to violence (Magwa & Ingwani, 2014; Strocka, 2008). 

In Italy, migration is largely international in scope—while many Italians migrate 
abroad, more common are the children and adults entering Italy as an escape from 
conflict and extreme hardship in parts of Africa and the Middle East (Bernacchi & 
Zelano, 2016). Among migrants who have crossed the Mediterranean Sea in the last 
few years, children have been the subjects of attention because a large number of 
them are unaccompanied minors. From January 1 to November 30, 2017, over 
15,500 minors arrived in Italy unaccompanied by an adult responsible; in the previ- 
ous year, the number was even higher—with over 25,800 minors (Demurtas, 
Vitiello, Accorinti, Skoda, & Perillo, 2018). 

In Zimbabwe, children, also unaccompanied, frequently move across interna- 
tional borders regionally (within Southern Africa) in search of economic opportuni- 
ties (Save the Children Norway Zimbabwe, 2010). Factors pushing children from 
their homes remain understudied, but those identified include poverty and loss of 
family members due to HIV/AIDS (Chiliya, Masocha, & Zindiye, 2012; Save the 
Children, 2008; Save the Children Norway Zimbabwe, 2010). In Peru, Viet Nam 
and Zimbabwe, the internal migration of children from depressed rural areas to 
urban slum communities contributes to rapid urbanization and a host of challenges 
for newly settled families and children (Anderson, 2016; Bray & Dawes, 2016; 
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Rushing, Watts, & Rushing, 2005). Migration can also be gendered: in Peru and Viet 
Nam the “feminization” of migration is well documented evidenced by women 
seeking livelihoods both abroad and within national borders (Anderson, 2016; 
UNICEF Viet Nam, UNICEF Office of Research — Innocenti, & University of 
Edinburgh, 2017). 


9.4 Understanding the Importance of Historical Inequalities 
to Present-Day Experiences: A Case Study of Peru 


Our findings from Peru, highlighted in a nationally published report (Anderson, 
2016), show how structural factors such as poverty and migration, and their linkages 
with larger structural factors like conflict, are difficult to separate from the everyday 
violence that children experience. As a middle-income country, Peru has for decades 
been one of Latin America’s most open economies, with Peruvians overall benefit- 
ting from economic growth. According to government statistics, less than a third of 
the Peruvian population now live below the national poverty line, compared with 
around half in the early 2000s (Anderson, 2016). Nevertheless, about 8 million peo- 
ple remain poor, and poverty is deepest among people of indigenous origin living in 
remote rural areas. Although more and more Peruvians benefit from economic 
growth, inequality persists. 

An outcome of this rapid inequality has been migration to places outside of Peru 
as well as from rural areas to cities within Peru (Anderson, 2016). It is estimated 
that nearly 10% of Peruvians are affected by international migration. Over 65% of 
those migrating to neighbouring countries such as Chile are women (Araujo, Legua, 
& Ossandón, 2002), many of whom leave their children in Peru (Illanes, 2010). This 
“feminization of migration” is largely driven by economic necessity as women 
search for better livelihoods to support their families (Araujo et al., 2002; Illanes, 
2010). Even though the remittances from Peruvians who have moved overseas have 
enabled many families to improve their standard of living, this does not always 
equate improved quality of life for children. For example, having one or both parents 
working in another country is associated with a deterioration in personal relation- 
ships (Instituto Nacional de Estadística e Informatica & International Organization 
for Migration, 2009). 

Peru’s shifting political economy and the resulting displacement of largely rural- 
based Peruvians has affected society as a whole. Anderson (2016) suggests that 
these internal movements have shifted Peruvian norms away from families and 
localized, community-oriented systems of protection to those based on individual- 
ism and liberal, urban values. Protection provided to children, for example, through 
extended families no longer functions due to increased geographical (and social) 
mobility. Changing family constellations under new living conditions places new 
demands on all household members. Mothers who once enforced norms of nurtur- 
ing and care may simply not have the time, given new economic demands. The 
absence of extended families, usually left behind in the migratory process, may 
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leave children bereft of the emotional support they once received from the larger 
family network. The Drivers Study’s findings in Peru also show that rapid urbaniza- 
tion has contributed to communities in which diverse groups have, thus far, built 
little consensus concerning shared norms such as discipline, caretaking responsi- 
bilities and children’s rights (Anderson, 2016). 

Applying the Integrated Child-Centred Framework for Violence Prevention 
(Maternowska & Potts, 2017) makes visual the often complex and hard-to-grasp 
interactions of factors and their effects on children’s well-being (see Fig. 9.2). 

At the structural level, histories of political violence and rapid economic changes, 
including over-reliance on extractive industries, have influenced Peruvian policies, 
which impact on families and children and have also resulted in both rural to urban 
and international migration. 

Extractive industries are a large source of government revenue and encourage 
foreign investment in mining and the energy sector. Peru’s economy remains highly 
dependent on demand for these extractive metals. In the aftermath of the economic 
crises of the 1980s and 1990s, the country enjoyed some of the highest levels of 
growth in Latin America fueled by demand for copper, iron and other raw materials 
(Anderson, 2016). Ensuring the success of the mining and energy sector subse- 
quently drives policy decisions around housing and community planning in com- 
munities around Peru (Anderson, 2016). 

Children often migrate with their families to these mining sites in gold-extracting 
Amazonian basin boom town areas. Several studies highlight how children in these 
areas are often at high risk of labour and sexual exploitation (End Child Prostitution 
and Trafficking Peru, 2005; International Organization on Migration & Movimiento 
El Pozo, 2005). Rates of child sexual abuse are especially high in mining centres 
such as Cajamarca (International Programme on the Elimination of Child Labour, 
2007; Mujica, 2014). 
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Fig. 9.2 The child-centred socio-ecological framework: exploring the underlying factors related 
to poverty and migration as a driver of violence affecting children in Peru 
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The same economic boom has led nearly 10% of the population to emigrate out 
of the country (Anderson, 2016). Remittances from the Peruvian diaspora abroad 
amount to approximately US$3 billion or about 10% of the total value of Peruvian 
exports (in 2008 dollars, Torres-Zorrilla, 2010, pp. 27-29). The same diaspora has 
also transmitted new patterns and norms around consumption and living practices. 
As a result of both international and rural to urban migration, many if not most 
children were born somewhere other than their parents’ or grandparents’ birthplaces 
(Anderson, 2016) resulting in relatively rapid intergenerational understandings of 
history, place and protection. 

At the institutional level, while there is a strong legal framework in place to 
uphold gender equality, including the criminalization of discrimination against 
women, these laws and policies are not always effectively implemented, and 
Peruvian women still experience higher levels of poverty and unemployment than 
men (OECD, 2010). This may contribute to women’s decisions to migrate in search 
of jobs in other countries or urban areas, with or without their families. Many of the 
boom towns built around extractive industries have poor law enforcement, another 
institutional driver of violence, which allows VAC and particularly sexual exploita- 
tion to continue with impunity (Mujica, 2014). In addition, child protection services 
are concentrated in cities and have a very meager presence in the rural, indigenous 
and frontier areas where some of the poorest families live and work (Anderson & 
Palma, 2013). 

At the community level, rapid economic transformation leads to changes within 
households. Household-level poverty can be a risk factor for violence and inevitably 
interacts with parental stress, larger family sizes and resulting competition for living 
space juxtaposed against the need to recruit children as assistants in household tasks 
and caretaking (Néblega, 2012). With space at a premium, poverty in Peru even 
influences informal adoptions among families shifting children between households 
and communities. When children are orphaned, even very poor relatives prefer to 
take them in rather than send them to orphanages or put them up for formal adoption 
(Anderson, 2016). Several researchers studying family dynamics have remarked on 
new forms of kinship where children move (or are moved) to childless couples 
(Anderson, Minaya, & Figueroa, 2010; Cavagnoud, 2011; Leinaweaver, 2009). 
More common cases include receiving a payment or gift for transferring children to 
households where they will become domestic servants. 

Migration has also been linked to families’ disconnection from services, com- 
munity networks and social support (Cuenca & Diaz, 2010). This is also the case for 
children who migrate through formal or informal kinship networks to other areas of 
the country. Sometimes, the protection of the community dissipates when the vic- 
timized children are perceived as “other people’s children and other people’s 
responsibilities” (Anderson, 2016). This lack of social support is especially pro- 
nounced for poorer children who are Afro-Peruvian or mestizo—that is, children of 
mixed race, especially one having Spanish and American Indian parentage—or 
from rural origins (CHS Alternativo, 2014; ECPAT Peru, 2005). 
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At the interpersonal level, several studies point to the increased parental stress of 
managing large families under conditions of poverty, which has subsequently been 
linked as a risk factor for violent discipline, particularly by mothers (Anderson, 
2016). This may be because fathers spend less time with children (Guerrero & 
Rojas, 2016). It may also be that a father’s influence over the quality of family inter- 
actions is more indirect, for example, physical punishment may be recognized as 
violence while failure to provide material support is not (Cavagnoud, 2011; Yon 
Leau, 2013). In the household, patriarchy serves to promote violence in everyday 
life (See Espinoza Matos, 2000). Family members identified as “enforcers”—such 
as mothers or older brothers—are especially demanding of children and younger 
siblings as a way of maintaining peace in the family, under patriarchal structures of 
fatherhood. 

It is also important to note the intersections between VAC and violence against 
women generally and specifically in the case of Peru. Intimate partner violence or 
“domestic violence”, in which the mother is usually the victim, is not only psycho- 
logically harmful to children; it is also often associated with physical violence 
against children by their parents (Bardales & Huallpa, 2004; Benavides, Almonte, 
& de Leon, 2015; Guedes, Bott, Garcia-Moreno, & Colombini, 2016). In a study on 
the context of poverty in Peru, scholars demonstrate how domestic violence contrib- 
utes to maternal depression, in turn increasing the risk for child neglect (Benavides, 
León, Veramendi, & D’ Azevedo, 2012). ° 

At the child level, markers of difference between children—such as perceived 
income levels or race/ethnicity through physical appearance—increase the risk for 
bullying in schools (INEI, 2013). According to the 2013 National Survey on Social 
Relations (ENARES by its Spanish acronym), about 70% of girls and boys reported 
ever experiencing psychological abuse such as teasing from peers, and about half 
reported experiencing physical violence from their peers (INEI, 2013). Compara- 
tively, the Young Lives study found that about a third of students at age 15 reported 
they had been verbally (34%) or indirectly (32%) bullied, such as being humiliated 
or shamed (Pells, Ogando Portela, & Espinoza, 2016). 

Lack of an identification card or “DNIT” (Documento Nacional de Identidad), 
influenced and determined by both poverty and migration status, further increases 
children’s marginalization and vulnerability to violence. Children without a DNI 
are concentrated in rural areas where not having documentation is strongly associ- 
ated with the child’s mother tongue not being Spanish (Jones & Villar, 2014). 


3 As Guedes et al. (2016) note, “Generally, researchers have paid less attention to poor parenting by 
men who abuse women, co-occurrence of child maltreatment, or batterers’ use of children as 
weapons against female partners, especially during separation and divorce, despite the fact that 
using children to threaten and intimidate women has been part of conceptual models for under- 
standing spousal abuse for more than 30 years. In fact, concern for children’s safety is a reason 
why some women stay in abusive relationships and why others leave”. [In-text citations removed, 
see article for studies cited. ] 
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9.5 Conclusion 


By plotting data across a child’s social ecology, the interplay of migration and 
poverty as drivers of violence becomes clear. The case study from Peru demon- 
strates this well. Addressing violence first requires thinking about violence with a 
lens that spans multiple disciplines—drawing on the fields of psychology, econom- 
ics, political science, history, anthropology and sociology. By plotting the data and 
making visual these connections, we can begin to unravel the causes and conse- 
quences of violence across time and space and ultimately use this information to 
design or adapt violence prevention interventions and policies. Like peace psy- 
chology (Christie, 2006; Pilisuk, 1998; Wessells, 1999), we engaged in multi-level 
scholarship and practice, attending to the reciprocal links between what happens to 
children in the home, school and community and how macro-level phenomena, 
most notably at the structural and institutional levels, intersects, overlaps and inter- 
acts with factors at the individual, family and community levels of the socio- 
ecological model. 

Honouring the role of national policymakers and practitioners in data analysis 
was enlightening—both for the national stakeholders involved and for the larger 
sphere of violence prevention studies. In Peru, the process of doing this fostered 
communication among researchers, practitioners and policymakers working on 
these issues and facilitated a multi-stakeholder conversation informed by scholars 
and policymakers from across a range of disciplines. The insights led to documented 
impacts for those working to prevent violence affecting Peruvian children. 
Evidenced in Morton and Casey’s research impact study (2017), a profound institu- 
tional normative change occurred where, over time, the Peruvian government has 
come to accept both that VAC occurs and, importantly, that the government is 
empowered and able to take the necessarily steps to prevent it. These efforts are 
documented in multiple forms, such as support to emerging researchers (including 
first authorship of peer-reviewed journal articles)*, publication of previously unre- 
leased VAC prevalence data by lead government ministries (see MIMP & UNICEF, 
2016), and research-to-policy briefs documenting these changes. 

The Integrated Child-Centred Framework for Violence Prevention (Maternowska 
& Potts, 2017) and the approach of the Drivers Study offer insight into processes for 
generating evidence-informed action to tackle VAC. The framework provides an 
understanding of structural violence from the perspective of children’s lived experi- 
ences. Peace psychology as a discipline might benefit from using and adapting 
frameworks such as these, working alongside other disciplines, such as public 
health, social work, anthropology and economics. We join Seedat et al. (2014) in 
suggesting that, as a discipline dedicated to non-violence, it is important for psy- 
chology to provide a relevant research response and to promote the transfer of the- 
ory to practice, in order to provide a safe world for children everywhere. 


“See https://www.unicef-irc.org/research/pdf/433-Emerging-Researchers-.pdf 
5 See https://www.unicef-irc.org/research/pdf/430-PeruCorpPunENGO2.pdf 
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Violence analysed, from this holistic perspective is important but so too is 
addressing these inequalities—a challenge for the field of peace psychology as 
much as the field of violence prevention. Recent evidence-based frameworks, now 
being promoted within the field of violence prevention such as INSPIRE: Seven 
Strategies to End Violence, are showing promising results (WHO et al., 2016). 
Evidence-based strategies from around the world, while still emerging, reinforce 
the idea that violence can be prevented but must also be simultaneously confronted 
at different levels, from communities in which children live through to national, 
regional and global systems (Fulu & Miedema, 2015). INSPIRE evidence suggests, 
for example, that the implementation of laws and their enforcement alone cannot be 
effective without simultaneous attention to safe environments, education and life 
skills and income generation, to name only some of the seven effective violence 
prevention interventions outlined (WHO et al., 2016). 

The dual perspectives of peace psychology, with its emphasis on movement 
towards more socially just structures, and violence prevention would benefit from 
closer alliance to each other. No matter the discipline, the fact is that peace is a pre- 
carious notion for children growing up in this rapidly changing world. As much of 
the world continues to experience crises and shocks due to conflict, forced displace- 
ment, economic migration, climate disasters and disease outbreaks, it is incumbent 
upon us to bring our perspectives—and our applied practice—together to prevent 
and ultimately end violence affecting children. 
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Chapter 10 A 
Growing Up in Violent Contexts: get 
Differential Effects of Community, Family, 

and School Violence on Child Adjustment 


Dario Bacchini and Concetta Esposito 


10.1 Introduction 


Violence is pervasive in the world, even among those who live in the most 
economically developed countries. In many Western industrialized cities, one in two 
children every year is denied his/her fundamental right to be protected from vio- 
lence and to grow up in healthy and safe homes, schools, and communities, with 
early exposure to violence likely to be especially detrimental to the child’s well- 
being (Margolin & Gordis, 2000). 

Although it takes different forms than in war-torn areas, violence pervading 
Western societies affects child development and psychological functioning in many 
similar ways. A basic postulate is that violence breeds violence. Indeed, children 
exposed to a violent environment are often more aggressive and more involved in 
antisocial behavior than children who are not. Furthermore, children exposed to 
violence are more at risk for anxiety and depression, mainly due to the perception 
of danger in the context where they live. A violent context negatively influences also 
the capability of children to solve social problems and shapes a conception of the 
social world as hostile and dangerous. Lastly, a sudden or a chronic exposure to 
violence can result in post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) symptoms (Margolin, 
Vickerman, Oliver, & Gordis, 2010), such as intrusive and involuntary reexperienc- 
ing of a traumatic event, high emotional arousal, and avoidance of situations that are 
reminders of the event. 

In this chapter we first define exposure to violence and then (a) present data 
from international surveys on the prevalence of violence exposure, showing that 
being exposed to violence is a common experience for many children in indus- 
trialized countries, and (b) discuss the main consequences associated with violence 
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exposure, in all its forms and across contexts. Next, we will focus on the specific 
issue of community violence in the Neapolitan context, in the South of Italy, evi- 
dencing (c) some mechanisms through which violence might affect child develop- 
ment and (d) the risk and protective factors that are known to increase or reduce the 
likelihood of impaired child development. 


10.2 Defining Exposure to Violence 


One of the main difficulties when addressing the problem of violence lies in the lack 
of universal notions of what is acceptable and unacceptable in terms of behavior and 
what could be considered “harmful” over and above culture-specific social norms. 
In general, the World Health Organization defines violence (1996) as “the inten- 
tional use of physical force or power, threatened or actual, against oneself, another 
person, or against a group or community, that either results in or has a high likeli- 
hood of resulting in injury or death, as well as in psychological harm, maldevelop- 
ment or deprivation.” Within this broad definition, all forms of violence against 
people under 18 years old are considered “violence against children.” It encom- 
passes a wide range of possible perpetrators and settings, such as parents or other 
caregivers in the family context, peers in the school environment and the more gen- 
eral peer group, or strangers while walking the streets. 

Children may experience violence in multiple, sometimes overlapping, settings. 
In addition, the problem is complex as children may be victims (“happens to them,” 
primary victimization) or witnesses of violence (“saw it happens to someone else,” 
secondary victimization) within their daily life contexts. A large body of literature, 
especially concerning the investigation of community violence, has focused on the 
study of the effects related to being a victim or a witness of violence. In general, 
findings show that witnessing violence is linked to the acquisition of deviant social 
information patterns, such as selective attention to hostile peer cues, attributions 
that others are being hostile toward the self, rapid accessing of aggressive responses, 
and positive evaluations of aggressive responses, which in turn increase the likeli- 
hood of aggressive behavior (Crick & Dodge, 1994). In contrast, victimization 
appears to be more strongly associated with the development of internalizing symp- 
toms (Cooley-Quille, Boyd, Frantz, & Walsh, 2001) mediated through emotional 
self-regulation that compromise the more general ability of individual’s adaptive 
behavior (Schwartz & Proctor, 2000). 

Although the distinction between being a victim and a witness seems to be con- 
ceptually reasonable, it is not yet clear if it always applies in reality. Understanding 
whether victimization and witnessing reflect two specific domains of experience, 
which can occur independently or co-jointly, remains an open question for future 
research to address. 
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10.3 Violence Exposure aAcross Multiple Contexts: 
Prevalence Estimates and Differential Effects 


Violence is ever-present in the lives of children and adolescents worldwide, taking 
many forms and across several contexts (UNICEF; United Nations Children’s Fund, 
2017). Consistent with data reported in the scientific literature (Finkelhor, Ormrod, 
& Turner, 2007), the statistics provided by UNICEF revealed that about three in four 
children worldwide experience violent discipline by their caregivers on a regular 
basis. In terms of witnessing violence, one in four children under age five lives with 
a mother who is a victim of intimate partner violence. Slightly more than one in 
three students between the ages of 13 and 15 experience bullying. In 2015 alone, 
collective violence took the lives of around 82,000 adolescents worldwide. Similarly, 
the results from “The Multi-Country Study on the Drivers of Violence Affecting 
Children,” led by the UNICEF Office of Research — Innocenti and involving Italy, 
Peru, Viet Nam, and Zimbabwe, have confirmed that physical, sexual, and emo- 
tional violence affecting children is prevalent in all societies (Maternowska, Potts, 
& Fry, 2016). 

It is also in light of these alarmingly high numbers that considerable progress has 
been made on the scientific investigation of violence exposure in childhood and 
adolescence. An important insight offered by research over the last decades con- 
cerns the need to consider the interconnectedness of multiple contexts of violence 
exposure (Margolin et al., 2010) within an ecological-transactional model of devel- 
opment (see Lynch & Cicchetti, 1998), according to which individuals are part of 
multiple nested levels of environment (i.e., ecological contexts) that independently 
and in interaction with each other shape individual development and adaptation. 

One of the major comprehensive national surveys addressing the assessment of 
children’s exposure to multiple forms of violence is the National Survey of 
Children’s Exposure to Violence (NatSCEV; Finkelhor, Turner, Shattuck, Hamby, 
& Kracke, 2015), sponsored by the US Department of Justice (DOJ) and the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC). According to the last published bulletin 
(Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention; Finkelhor et al., 2015), 
among all children and youth surveyed, nearly half (48.4 percent) had experienced 
more than one specific victimization type involving direct or witnessed victimiza- 
tion (out of 50 possible types), nearly one in six (15.1 percent) experienced six or 
more types, and nearly one in 20 (4.9 percent) had been exposed to 10 or more dif- 
ferent forms of victimization. 

Both within and outside the NatSCEV, a consistent amount of research has 
showed that victimization within a context may increase vulnerability to other forms 
and/or contexts of victimization, through mechanisms that include, but are not lim- 
ited to, lowered self-esteem, distorted cognitive schemas, and lack of social support 
(Turner, Shattuck, Finkelhor, & Hamby, 2016). Perry, Hodges, and Egan (2001), for 
example, found that cognitive schemas acquired in families with aggressive interac- 
tional styles made children more susceptible to violence outside the family and, 
consequently, more likely to be exposed to the risk of further opportunities for 
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victimization. Episodes of violence within the family context have been found to be 
associated with high levels of violence in the neighborhood (Margolin et al., 2010) 
or to increase child’s vulnerability to school victimization (Schwartz & Proctor, 
2000). In a study by Affuso, Bacchini, Aquilar, De Angelis, and Miranda (2014), 
Italian adolescents who scored high on family violence reported levels of violence 
exposure in the neighborhood and in the school as high as in the family. 

Against this background, researchers have examined links between being 
exposed to multiple violent contexts and children’s adjustment problems, hypothe- 
sizing that a cumulative experience of violent contexts increases the likelihood of 
developing adjustment problems. Findings have provided some support for this 
hypothesis, revealing that violence exposure at home, at school, and in the commu- 
nity is a stronger predictor of adolescents’ concurrent internalizing and externaliz- 
ing problems than exposure in any single setting (Mrug & Windle, 2010). 
Poly-victimization also seems to be a powerful predictor of current (Turner et al., 
2016) and subsequent (Finkelhor et al., 2007) internalizing symptoms in children 
and adolescents. The results of the abovementioned study of Affuso et al. (2014) 
showed a similar pattern on a sample of adolescents living in the metropolitan area 
of Naples, indicating that the higher the number of contexts to which adolescents 
were exposed (ranging from 1 to 7), the higher were the levels of PTS symptoms 
reported by adolescents (Fig. 10.1). 

Analogous to the results by Affuso et al. (2014), we found that levels of antiso- 
cial behavior and anxiety-depression increased along with the number of violent 
contexts to which adolescents were exposed. Furthermore, no difference due to ado- 
lescent gender has been found (Fig. 10.2). 

Other hypotheses that emerging research is exploring concern the idea that some 
violent contexts could be more detrimental for child adjustment than others (i.e., 
differential effects) or the possibility that different contexts of violence may interact 
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Fig. 10.1 Means of post-traumatic stress (PTS) symptoms across contexts. Sidak adjustment for 
multiple comparisons. (Extracted and adapted from Affuso et al., 2014) 
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Fig. 10.2 Means of anxiety-depression and antisocial behavior scores across contexts. Data col- 
lected by Bacchini et al. on a sample of 944 adolescents living in the metropolitan area of Naples, 
Southern Italy. Unpublished study 


with one another to amplify or attenuate their individual effects (i.e., interactive 
effects). In general, studies seem to suggest a sort of equifinality of violence expo- 
sure across different contexts; that is, different contexts eventuate in the same out- 
come. However, they also emphasize a stronger impact of exposure to microsystem 
violence (e.g., family and school contexts) on a wide range of developmental out- 
comes. This is perhaps due to the differential proximity to the child within the hier- 
archically ordered social ecology. Comparing violence exposure at home, at school, 
and in the neighborhood, for example, Mrug and Windle (2010) found that violence 
exposure at home and school (both witnessing and victimization) was a more robust 
predictor of adjustment problems (anxiety, depression, and aggression) than expo- 
sure to community violence. More specifically, witnessing violence in the commu- 
nity only predicted higher levels of delinquency, whereas victimization in the 
community was not independently predictive of any outcomes. Nonetheless, the 
results from Bacchini, Affuso, and Aquilar (2015) showed that witnessing neighbor- 
hood and school violence had a stronger concurrent association with antisocial 
behavior than witnessing violence at home. Overall, we can draw two important 
conclusions, albeit partial, from the results so far reported. First, although family 
plays a crucial role, the development of adolescents’ behavior problems seems to be 
particularly affected also by contexts outside the family. Second, these problems are 
more likely to occur when adolescents experience violence as witnesses and not as 
direct victims, suggesting that witnessed violence does provide behavioral models 
for deviant and antisocial behavior, increasing the tendency to believe that such 
behavior is acceptable or even expected and perhaps desensitizing young people to 
the emotional effects of violence (Mrug & Windle, 2009). However, it is important 
to note that the short- and long-term consequences of poly-victimization are not 
completely understood because most of the studies examining poly-victimization 
and its consequences are based on cross-sectional data. 

Other interesting issues for discussion come from the study of interaction effects 
between different contexts of violence. There are only a few studies addressing this 
question. Noteworthy is that by Mrug and Windle (2010), in which witnessing 
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community violence attenuated the impact of witnessing domestic violence on 
anxiety, aggression, and delinquency. As the authors argued, the interpretation one 
could give is that witnessing community violence may desensitize youths to the 
effects of violence occurring at home, such that witnessing domestic violence had 
no impact on adolescents’ anxiety, depression, and delinquency when youth wit- 
nessed community violence (Cooley-Quille et al., 2001). Furthermore, violence in 
the community may set norms or expectations for violence in other settings, so that 
adolescents exposed to community violence may perceive domestic violence as 
“normative” and be less affected by it. Regardless of these speculations, future 
research is needed to clarify how different contexts of violence interact with each 
other and what their interactions implicate in terms of consequences on child 
adjustment. 


10.4 Youth Exposure to Community Violence: The Case 
of Naples 


In the next paragraphs we will present some studies (published and not) based on 
several rounds of data collection, starting from 2006 and involving approximately 
1700 adolescents. Participants aged from 10-11 to 18-19 and were drawn from 
several middle and high schools located in the metropolitan area of Naples. Among 
those, about 800 adolescents are still involved in an ongoing longitudinal research 
project, which is now entering its sixth year. The measure of youth exposure to com- 
munity violence through witnessing and victimization has been adapted from 
Schwartz and Proctor (2000), where children are asked to report violent incidents 
that had occurred during the last year and instructed to report only serious real-life 
events from their neighborhoods and their communities (e.g., being or seeing some- 
one being physically assaulted, being or seeing someone being threated, etc.). 


10.4.1 Why Do We Work on Youth Community Violence 
in Naples? 


The first thing popping up into people’s head when someone says “Naples” is not 
the beauty of the city. Instead, people recall the stories told by the newspapers all 
over the world about the Neapolitan Mafia, so-called Camorra, pickpockets, drug 
dealing, etc. 

We do not know whether Naples is more dangerous and violent than other cities 
in Italy and in the world, but certainly violent behavior and unemployment and 
school dropout rates in this geographic area are among the highest in Italy (CNEL 
ISTAT, 2016), sounding a serious social alarm. As reported in a recent cross-cultural 
study comparing the perception of neighborhood danger in nine different countries 
(Italy, China, Kenya, Philippines, Sweden, United States, Colombia, Jordan, and 
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Thailand) and including data collected in the metropolitan areas of Naples and 
Rome as representative of Italy, Neapolitan adolescents (10-11 years old) and their 
parents exhibited the highest scores (Skinner et al., 2014). The fact that Neapolitan 
adolescents are massively exposed to violence in their everyday life is shown also 
in the study of Affuso et al. (2014), in which 76% reported that they had witnessed 
violence or had been victims of violence in the neighborhood (assault, robbery, 
threats) at least one time in the last year, whereas 15% of the sample claimed to have 
been involved, at least once, in all contexts of violence considered in the study, that 
is, community, school, family, and media violence. In addition, serious concerns 
have been raised by the phenomena of Naples’ youth gangs since 2013, approxi- 
mately. Overall, our data show a consistent rate of 35—40% of adolescents reporting 
that they have been chased by youth gangs at least once in a year, whereas 65-70% 
report having seen somebody else get chased by gangs. While the problem was 
originally considered closely linked to the presence of organized crime, as widely 
chronicled in Roberto Saviano’s “La paranza dei bambini” (2016), the news reported 
by media between 2017 and 2018 have brought to light a grave social emergency, 
beyond the criminal emergency. These episodes involve very young kids, not teen- 
age “camorristi,” who commit violence against other kids or adults apparently for 
no reason. In the wake of these events, we acknowledge the importance of deepen- 
ing the possible mechanisms linking violence exposure in the community and youth 
gang involvement, examining how repeated exposure to violence may lead youth to 
be involved in delinquent peer networks, such as gangs, and/or how, vice versa, 
those peer associations might tend to increase exposure to community violence. The 
criminology literature, and in particular Gottfredson and Hirschi’s “self-control 
theory” (1990), may represent a useful starting point for further considerations. 


10.5 Linking Violent Exposure to Negative Developmental 
Outcomes 


10.5.1 Exposure to Community Violence and the Role 
of Effortful Control 


According to the criminology literature, self-regulating abilities seem to play an 
important role in adolescent involvement in violent contexts (Gottfredson & Hirschi, 
1990). What we know about self-regulation in adolescence is that young people are 
characterized by an easily aroused reward system, which inclines adolescents 
toward sensation seeking, and a low ability of self-control, which limits their capac- 
ity to resist these inclinations (see Steinberg’s “dual system” model, 2008). At 
around age 15, self-regulatory abilities may reach adultlike levels in relatively less 
arousing, “cool” contexts (Casey, 2015), but when tasks become more demanding 
or emotionally arousing, adultlike performance may not be reached until closer to 
the mid-20s (Shulman et al., 2016). 
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These considerations are fundamental when trying to explain which factors 
amplify the risk of adolescent exposure to community violence. As suggested by 
Gottfredson and Hirschi in their “self-control theory of crime” (1990, p. 157), youth 
with low self-control “gravitate to the street.” Compared to youth with higher levels 
of self-control, they tend to gravitate toward activities that bring short-term pleasure 
and do not consider the long-term consequences of their behavior (Gibson, 2011); 
hence, they are more likely to put themselves in situations in which violence is 
likely, high-risk situations, to engage in delinquent behavior or to associate with 
other delinquent youth, and then to become direct victims of violence (Schreck, 
Stewart, & Fisher, 2006). Over the last decade, the criminology literature has 
encouraged researchers to incorporate neurogenetic or brain-based temperament 
traits (DeLisi, 2014) as an explanation of antisocial and deviant behavior (Bridgett, 
Burt, Edwards, & Deater-Deckard, 2015), including the tendency to be involved in 
violent contexts. Against this background, we recently tested a temperament-based 
theory of involvement in violent contexts and engagement in aggressive behavior in 
adolescence, specifically by examining the cross-lagged associations between tem- 
peramental effortful control, exposure to community violence (as a witness and as a 
victim), and aggressive behavior across four time points (Esposito, Bacchini, 
Eisenberg, & Affuso, 2017). The results of this study were encouraging, providing 
support for the hypothesis that temperamental effortful control plays a complex role 
in the development of violence: first, by increasing adolescents’ tendency to engage 
in acts of aggression and externalizing behavior and, second, by increasing the like- 
lihood that adolescents put themselves in violent contexts, both as a witness and as 
a victim, but only through the mediation of engagement in aggressive behavior. 
Overall, we concluded that the substantial relations among self-regulation abilities 
with aggressive behavior combined with exposure to violence within the commu- 
nity underscore the importance of considering interventions that target the early 
stages in the development of self-regulation in order to reduce juvenile aggression 
(DeLisi & Vaughn, 2014). 


10.5.2 The Paradigm of Pathologic Adaptation to Community 
Violence 


Repeated exposure of community violence versus one-time exposure could lead to 
differential outcomes. We know that community violence is linked to youths’ psy- 
chological adjustment according to a dose-response mechanism, which means that 
as experiences of violence exposure accumulate over time, more severe psychologi- 
cal symptoms develop (e.g., Kennedy, Bybee, Sullivan, & Greeson, 2010). However, 
the impact of exposure to community violence on youths’ well-being becomes more 
complex when considering the chronicity, or persistence, of violence exposure over 
time (Garbarino, 1999). Indeed, it seems reasonable to assume that witnessing or 
being a victim of violence repeatedly over time may have a greater or different 
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impact than having one isolated experience of witnessing or victimization, but the 
research examining how repeated experiences of community violence are longitudi- 
nally associated with psychological outcomes and how this pattern of exposure may 
be differentially related to outcomes from one-time exposure is still needed (Foster 
& Brooks-Gunn, 2009). 

One theory that may account for differential outcomes of repeated exposure of 
community violence versus one-time exposure is that youth become desensitized to 
violence over time. As pointed out by Huesmann (1998), children who are repeat- 
edly exposed to violence during childhood inhabit it and experience it as less 
adverse. Over time, desensitization would account for a weaker association between 
violence exposure and emotional symptoms, such as depression, but a stronger link 
between violence and aggressive behaviors, indicating a greater acceptance of the 
use of violence as a normative problem-solving strategy (Ng-Mak, Salzinger, 
Feldman, & Stueve, 2004). However, less is understood about the mechanism 
through which desensitization develops. In their first theoretical model that they 
called “pathologic adaptation to violence,’ Ng-Mak, Salzinger, Feldman, and 
Stueve (2002) identified the crucial mechanism in moral disengagement processes 
(Bandura, Barbaranelli, Caprara, & Pastorelli, 1996): That is, chronic exposure to 
violence leads to a normalization of violence through moral disengagement, which 
in turn promotes an active engagement in future episodes of violence. However, to 
the best of our knowledge, no study has systematically examined how being exposed 
to community violence influences the development of moral disengagement. 
Wilkinson and Carr (2008) tried to raise this point using qualitative data from male 
violent offenders. They noted that individuals respond to exposure to violence in 
many ways, some of which are consistent with traditional concepts of moral disen- 
gagement, but also argued that those processes are not sufficient for behaving 
aggressively and that aspects of contingencies and configurations of situational and 
interpersonal factors play a powerful role in violent behavior. Thus, in a still unpub- 
lished study, we have sought to address this issue by investigating how exposure to 
community violence is associated with specific longitudinal trajectories of moral 
cognitive distortions (Gibbs, Potter, Barriga, & Liau, 1996) in a sample of 745 ado- 
lescents. Albeit partial and still processing, our findings suggest that growing up in 
a violent neighborhood undermines the normative process of moral development, 
causing delays that consolidate into self-serving cognitive distortions. Furthermore, 
when examining the association of trajectories of moral cognitive distortions with 
later aggressive behavior, the results seem to suggest that a crystallization of disen- 
gaging mechanisms and self-serving distortions legitimatizes and reinforces the 
recourse to aggressive and violent behaviors (Arsenio & Lemerise, 2004; Bandura 
et al., 1996). Based on these preliminary findings, we conclude that research on 
relevant environmental variables that could influence individual behaviors at several 
levels is necessary, both for expanding knowledge about the development and per- 
sistence of aggressive and violent outcomes and in order to design appropriate inter- 
ventions aimed at preventing maladjustment in adolescence. 
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10.5.3 The Role of Parental Monitoring in Violent 
Neighborhoods 


The role of parents in buffering the effects of violence exposure is well recognized 
in the literature. In their ecological-transactional model of community violence, 
Lynch and Cicchetti (1998) categorized exposure to violence in the community as 
an enduring distal stressor that may influence, through dynamic and mutually rein- 
forcing exchanges, behavior and relationships within children’s proximal family 
context; similarly, parenting and family characteristics may influence the degree to 
which distal stressors have an impact on children’s developmental outcomes. Within 
this framework, many studies have focused on the moderating role of positive fam- 
ily characteristics, such as a supportive family environment, in buffering the nega- 
tive impact of community violence exposure on poor child outcomes. An extensive 
review of these studies is reported in Proctor (2006), where the author points out 
two different moderating roles that positive family characteristics play in the rela- 
tionship between exposure to community violence and negative developmental out- 
comes. The former is a protective-stabilizing effect, in which a factor exerts a 
positive effect on children’s outcomes even in the presence of increasing risk, while 
the latter is a protective-reactive effect, in which a factor exerts a generally positive 
effect on an outcome, but less so at higher levels of risk (Luthar, Cicchetti, & 
Becker, 2000). 

One of the most important family-related factors able to protect adolescents 
against psychological and social risk is parental monitoring. To date, researchers 
have found that high exposure to violence annuls the protective effects of parental 
monitoring not only against antisocial behavior (Miller, Wasserman, Neugebauer, 
Gorman-Smith, & Kamboukos, 1999) but also against symptoms of anxiety and 
depression (Gorman-Smith & Tolan, 1998). Based on these findings, we tested the 
moderating role of parental monitoring in the association of community violence, 
both as a victim and as a witness, with antisocial behavior and anxiety-depression 
symptoms in a sample of 489 adolescents (Bacchini, Miranda, & Affuso, 2011). The 
study showed impressive results, suggesting that different outcomes involve differ- 
ent mechanisms through which parental monitoring does act, or not act, as a buffer 
against the negative impact of violence exposure. As shown in Fig. 10.3, the linear 
regression analysis with parental monitoring as a moderating variable indicated that 
parental monitoring had a “protective-reactive” effect when the outcome was anti- 
social behavior, such that high parental monitoring could substantially reduce anti- 
social behavior only when violence exposure was low, not when it was high. 
Adolescents who exhibit antisocial behavior are generally also those who are more 
likely involved in high-risk environments, maybe due to individual factors, such as 
low self-control, that totally “overwhelms” the protective effect of parental monitor- 
ing. In contrast, a “protective-stabilizing” effect was found when considering 
anxiety-depression as an outcome, where high parental monitoring produced a 
reduction in depression, even when exposure to violence was high. We argue that, 
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Fig. 10.3 Interactive effects of violence exposure and parental monitoring on adolescent antiso- 
cial behavior and anxiety-depression. (Extracted and adapted from Bacchini et al., 2011) 


in this case, talking about these experiences with their parents, and expressing their 
fears, makes young people feel protected and reduces feelings of isolation and 
danger. 


10.6 Implications for Policy and Practice 


Years of research have improved our understanding of the consequences of youth 
violence exposure and increased our knowledge of how risk and protective factors 
contribute to or buffer against violence exposure. The challenge is now to develop 
policies that ensure the right of every child to live in a safe and nonviolent society. 

We know that violence affecting youth development has many sources, and 
addressing this issue requires attention at all levels of the social ecology. Based on 
decades of experience, UNICEF (2014) has identified six key strategies to prevent 
violence exposure, which involve a wide range of government agencies working in 
the areas of education, finance, health, home affairs, justice, labor, as well as aca- 
demic agencies. Those strategies include (1) helping parents to develop positive 
parenting skills, (2) giving children and adolescents the skills to cope and manage 
risks without the use of violence, (3) changing attitudes and social norms that 
encourage violence and discrimination, (4) providing high-quality support services 
for children who are victims of violence, (5) implementing and enforcing laws and 
policies that protect children from violence, and (6) carrying out data collection and 
research to plan and design intervention strategies, as well as to monitor progress 
and end violence. 

Other preventive approaches that have been demonstrated to have a great public 
health impact have been promoted by the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
in USA. These programs target both youth skill development and relationships with 
parents, peers, and other caring adults but also use strategies influencing school and 
community environments (see, e.g., the program “Striving To Reduce Youth 
Violence Everywhere”, or STRY VE; David-Ferdon et al., 2016). 

However, we acknowledge that programs targeting multiple levels of the child’s 
ecology, although optimal, require economic resources that are not always avail- 
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able, especially in low-income countries. In such cases, school-based programs 
could provide ample opportunity to reduce the costs of preventive intervention, 
targeting relevant factors at different levels of the child’s functioning and 
environment, simultaneously. For example, programs like the Coping Power 
Universal (Lochman, Wells, & Murray, 2007) as well as the Equipping Youth to 
Help One Another (EQUIP; Gibbs, Potter, & Goldstein, 1995) could be easily 
implemented in the school setting in order to prevent violence exposure or its 
effects, strengthening children’s moral cognition, self-regulation, and skills for 
social problem-solving. Further, all these abilities would promote, in the long term, 
the development of a nonviolent and law-abiding culture, which represents the cru- 
cial condition to ensure success in preventing and reducing children’s exposure to 
violence. 


10.7 Conclusions 


Although different than in war-torn areas, violence affects children even in the most 
economically developed countries, breaking into their family, school, or neighbor- 
hood daily life. The reasons are complex and strictly interrelated: among all, social 
injustices and organized crime are two relevant contributors. 

In this chapter we reviewed the empirical evidence supporting the detrimental 
effects of early violence exposure on a wide range of developmental outcomes. 
Overall, the research suggests a sort of equifinality of violence exposure across dif- 
ferent contexts. Research indicates that, fundamentally, children need to feel safe in 
their daily life contexts. If they do not feel safe, they are at risk of developing inter- 
nalized symptoms or eventually becoming perpetrators of violence themselves. 
Nevertheless, still many holes remain in our knowledge of mechanisms linking vio- 
lence exposure to negative developmental outcomes, as well as of predisposing and 
precipitating factors that intervene in these complex relationships. Because the 
investment of economic, political, and social resources in deterrent strategies has 
been demonstrated to be not effective in reducing violence in the way that was 
hoped, the challenge for research in this field is to inform policies aimed at reducing 
the number of risk factors that, at different ecological levels, might lead children to 
poor developmental outcomes. 
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Chapter 11 A 
Historical Culture and Peace: How Older ges 
Generations Address the Need of Younger 
Generations to Learn About Their 

In-Group Past 


Giovanna Leone and Mauro Sarrica 


From birth to death, people are exposed to “an avalanche” (Brescó de Luna & Rosa, 
2012, p. 300) of intergenerational narratives regarding the historical past of the 
group to which they belong. For each individual, little by little, intergenerational 
narratives of the in-group’s past form an overall perception of “imagined 
communities”, ranging from the small groups they belong to, such as their families, 
to larger groups such as their nations (Anderson, 2006). These narratives are inserted 
in a complex infrastructure of many different formal and informal memory devices, 
meant to make community members share the same historical culture (Grever & 
Adriaansen, 2017; Rusen, 1997). 

Recent studies on history didactics carried out from an international and interdis- 
ciplinary perspective have shown how “the various informal ways of learning in 
traditional and new popular media — from historical novels, museum exhibitions, 
heritage sites, to films, television shows and documentaries, website and apps — 
have intensified the general attractiveness of history” (Carretero, Berger, & Graver, 
2017, p. 1). It implies that currently, in many societies around the world, history — 
seen as a subject of formal teaching — is being conveyed in increasingly hybrid 
forms. Thanks to these new hybrid forms, inextricably combining both formal 
teaching and informal communication about the past, adult members of a community 
gradually scaffold the development of the historical consciousness of new born 
individuals, allowing them to collapse the perception of their current “we” with the 
historical “we” that was narrated to them. This process builds for younger generations 
a kind of “imagiNation” (Carretero, 2017) that ensures a sense of continuity and 
entitativity of nations across generational changes. Together with these in-group 
aims, narratives of the historical past also fulfil aims linked to intergroup relations 
(Mazzara & Leone, 2001). When intergroup relations are negative, intergenerational 
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narratives and collective memories have been largely studied as pivotal elements 
used to fuel intergroup hostility and distrust, to socialise new generations into an 
ethos of conflict and to justify the continuation of cycles of violence and of long- 
standing conflicts (Coleman, 2003; Tint, 2010). 

Our proposal is framed in a more comprehensive description of society, focus- 
ing on societal changes rather than specific in-group or intergroup relations. 
Such a framework was introduced in the pioneering work of Hannah Arendt 
(1958, 1977). According to her unconventional and innovative lesson, societal 
changes are best described by taking into consideration the lifecycle of ordinary 
people, rather than referring to individual creativity or other special capacities of 
extraordinary men. By introducing the new concept of natality at the very core of 
societal changes, Arendt (1977) argued that the real source of novelty in social 
life is linked to the fact that each birth represents a new beginning for the com- 
munity. Certainly, newborn individuals receive the world in which they live from 
older people; however, moving from this prearranged starting point, the reac- 
tions of younger individuals to the historical responsibilities of their in-group 
may contribute towards building and improving peaceful intergroup relations 
(Cairns & Roe, 2003; Kelman, 2008; Nadler & Shnabel, 2008). By introducing 
the concept of natality, and placing it at the very core of societal changes, Arendt 
argued, therefore, that each birth represents a new beginning for the community 
(Arendt, 1958, 1977). 

Arendt’s theoretical perspective is still innovative, since researches looking at 
peace building as an intergenerational task are usually aware of aspects of continuity 
between generations, more so than discontinuities occurring when older generations 
give room for change to younger ones (Leone, 2018). In fact, young citizens may 
use their individual historical consciousness, embedded in a larger societal historical 
culture (Rusen, 1997), not only to protect their positive social identity (Tajfel, 1982) 
but also to become more aware of moral failures and shortcomings of older 
generations. In this sense, the “avalanche” of intergenerational narratives may be 
seen not only as a source of a feeling of historical continuity with past generations 
but also as a springboard for change. More particularly, group-based emotions of 
moral shame, due to a deep understanding of historical failures of past generations, 
may enhance a young person’s capacity to enact discontinuities and changes from 
old choices and habits. 

The aim of our chapter is to defend the idea that, when acting in favour of recon- 
ciliation, the risk of making the descendants of groups involved in past violence 
deeply ill at ease, while thinking about their violent historical past, is worth taking. 
In order to make this point we will review classic studies which have shown that 
historical awareness is not only an important cultural tool but also a crucial need of 
younger generations, especially when they have to cope with a troubled past. Then 
we will describe situations in which intergenerational communication fails and 
silence and social denials are used instead. Finally, we will describe peace in the 
frame of intergenerational communication and we will draw some tentative conclu- 
sions and propose directions for research and intervention. 
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11.1 The Need of Young Generations to Learn About Their 
In-Group past 


Often at times, the idea that young people are indifferent to history and are only 
embedded in present days is presented as common sense. On the contrary, many 
important classic studies have shown that learning about their in-group’s historical 
past is a basic socio-psychological need for young people coming of age and starting 
to cope with their adult responsibilities in the democratic forum.! 

A first and fundamental example on the precious contribution of history to 
enhance the full development of democratic societies is offered by the classic book 
The Historian’s Craft or Apology of History (Bloch, 1954). Bloch wrote this 
unfinished masterpiece referring only to his own memory, shortly before being 
executed in 1944 as a leader of the French resistance. Bloch chose to build the 
whole of his little but classic book around a hypothetical question posed by his 
12-year-old son after the sudden shock following the conquest of Paris by the Nazi 
troops: “What is the use of history?” Using this literary fiction, Bloch explained to 
his son that the function of historical accounts is not to provide advice or strategic 
counselling in dangerous times, but to comply with a basic law of the human mind, 
namely, to fulfil its “instinctive need of understanding”. Especially in dark historical 
times, in the intimacy of their communications, families participate in a never- 
ending collective effort to give meaning to the historical events they have to face. 
Without taking into account this activity of human mind, it is impossible to 
understand the impact of historical facts on society. The recounting of history helps 
individuals assign meaning to what happened in the past and sets the stage for how 
they choose to conduct their lives going forward (Sweeny, 1993). 

In these same dark years, another influential French scholar, Maurice Halbwachs, 
focused his attention on family narratives of the past. Halbwachs (1925/1992) 
decided to observe what happens when family members gather together to remember 
(“quand la famille se souvient”). He noted how, in the intimate setting of their face- 
to-face conversations, families repeatedly narrated some specific episodes, chosen 
from among several that had occurred in the family’s past. Sometimes, shared 
memories would recollect specific historical events. At other times, these family 
narratives would convey to younger members recollections of past ways of living 
that had been experienced by the older generations but were subsequently gone. 
Although knowing them by heart, family members listened with evident pleasure to 
these over-narrated episodes and seemed to cherish them as a kind of family treasure. 
By contrast, these same memories were not shared with strangers. In his seminal 
books, Halbwachs (1925/1992, 1950/1980) proposed that repeated family memories 
supported the personal positive identity of younger generations. By repeatedly 


! Interestingly, European scholars strongly addressed this point during the first decades of the past 
century, when they struggled to understand the dramatic social situations in which they were liv- 
ing. In spite of being deeply different from each other, all these scholars understood the importance 
of narratives of their dramatic in-group history to young individuals and the protective role that 
intergenerational communication play in the dark times they had to live. 
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sharing family memories that were not told to strangers, families were gifting to 
their younger members a positive image of the nucleus from which they originated 
and therefore of the fabric of which all of the family members were made — an 
“emotional armour” aimed at protecting them in the future when they needed to 
cope with life’s difficulties. 

Also in the same period, Ortega y Gasset, addressed the issue of intergenera- 
tional narratives on the in-group past in his masterpiece The Revolt of the Masses. 
He described the troubling cultural disease by which European crowds were chang- 
ing into masses prone to dictatorship and pointed out that the “strange condition of 
human person” is “his essential pre-existence”. That is that the lives of humans do 
not begin with their birth but are pre-shaped by the history of their community. 
Although being fully aware of the historicity of humans, however, Ortega y Gasset 
argued that the past of the community in which a person happens to be born “instead 
of imposing on us one trajectory . . . imposes several, and consequently forces us to 
choose” (Ortega y Gasset, 1930/1957, p. 31; emphasis added). Refusing any 
positivistic attitude, Ortega described therefore intergenerational historical 
narratives not as inescapable burdens, but as basic tools for fostering young adults’ 
decisions, enabling them to grasp their starting points in life. According to the idea 
of historical pre-existence of the human mind (Ortega y Gasset, 1930/1957), 
intergenerational narratives of past historical times are offered to young people as 
cultural keys to understand their current social positions. By enhancing the historical 
awareness of the younger ones about their in-group past, older generations also 
allow them to better choose how to act in the social arena. 


11.2 Silence and Self-Denials of Older Generations 


The seminal thoughts briefly described in the previous paragraph give us an idea of 
the importance of young boys and girls reminiscing together with the older 
generation. New generations integrate single episodes into life stories and 
autobiographies, acquire culturally shared interpretative frameworks and master 
narratives and anchor individual episodes to family history and the larger 
sociocultural events (Fivush, Habermas, Waters, & Zaman, 2011; Reese & Fivush, 
2008). Older generations, on the other hand, build a positive social identity (Tajfel, 
1982) and introduce children to historical consciousness. Living with grandparents 
and listening to their narratives, in fact, provide children with “a rich base of 
information about the fundamental structures and processes of everyday life during 
those (past) times” (Seixas & Peck, 2004, p. 115), creating the first scaffolding for 
the later development of their capacity for historical thinking (Seixas & Peck, 2004; 
Seixas, 2017). 

It is thus a puzzling experience for a young boy or a young girl to find something 
like a photograph of the war period, a “souvenir” of colonies, or maybe a gun well 
hidden in the old grandparent’s closet. The old object gives a clue to instantly 
reconnect individuals and their close family to the major events that make history 
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(assuming that we are in a culture where wars make history more than peace). At the 
same time, such discoveries create a fracture between the new generation and the 
previous one. Clearly, the previous generation may have decided to not share part of 
their history and may have wanted to create some distance between their times and 
the experiences of future generations. 

In fact, when older generations convey to younger ones the thrust of their histori- 
cal past, the acknowledgement of historical responsibilities accounting for past vio- 
lence can be an important milestone in intergroup reconciliation (Vollhardt & 
Bilewicz, 2013). The use of conflict-driven narratives in long-standing conflicts has 
been largely examined: active cultivation of group perception and memories, as well 
as selective omissions, perpetuate emotions, keep past events alive, maintain a sense 
of menace to in-group survival, forge social identities and, finally, develop a conflic- 
tive ethos (Bar-tal, 2000; Tint, 2010). However, when intergroup violence comes to 
an end, a symbolic struggle regarding moral responsibility opens up. This struggle, 
which may last for a long time, aims to disambiguate, beyond all complexities 
inherent to any historical judgement, which role can be attributed to one’s own 
group during aggressive incidents — be it either the role of perpetrators, or the role 
of victims or, finally, the less evident but very influential role of passive bystanders 
(Leone, in press). Although apparently protecting younger generations from group- 
based moral emotions — such as guilt, moral shame or social shame (Allpress, 
Brown, Giner-Sorolla, Deonna, & Teroni, 2014) — narratives based on silence and 
denial avoid conveying the crucial role played by the in-group in past violence and 
are important moral failures that slow down the process of intergroup reconciliation 
(Hameiri, Bar-Tal, & Halperin, 2017). 


11.2.1 Why Do Older Generations Keep Troubled Memories 
Hidden? 


Psychoanalytic, social cognition and constructivist perspectives, though starting 
from different premises, give many possible answers, which are deeply rooted in 
individual and group self-protective needs (Cohen, 1993). A critical approach to 
silence suggests linking this communicative act with power. In this regard, Fivush 
distinguishes between the choice of being silent and the fact of being silenced 
(Fivush, 2010). Whereas the first choice could be considered an expression of 
control and mastery of the situation — in a single phrase we may say “an act of 
power” — the fact of being silenced by self or others is virtually always seen as a lack 
of power. As Fivush (2010) underlines, silence could derive from conformity with 
the shared cultural scripts, which does not require justification and explanations. 
Silence can also be used in social interaction to impose distance, to reduce the 
importance of the others, to express judgement. Finally, being silent together could 
create a space of belonging and emotional attunement. In these three cases, silence 
is an expression of conformity, power and empowerment, respectively. 
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On the one hand, silence can be imposed on new generations as a deliberate act 
of power, an active choice of elites and states in constructing symbologies and 
technologies aimed at perpetuating cultural, structural and even direct forms of 
violence (Liu, Fisher Onar, & Woodward, 2014). Constructionism underlines how 
societies select their memories on the basis of their current needs, beliefs and goals 
and choose traumas and glories in order to transmit values, emotions and shared 
beliefs together with history (Tint, 2010, p. 242-243). Silence over human right 
violations committed by the in-group exemplifies this (Paez & Liu, 2009; Paez, 
Marques, Valencia, & Vincze, 2006). 

On the other hand, imposed or self-imposed silence expresses deviation and dis- 
empowerment. These types of silencing may occur in response to violent traumas, 
war memories or negative events that threaten individual and social identity. Silence, 
in these cases, may be due to the perceived or actual lack of an audience that wants 
to, or can, understand stories that seem unintelligible or unbearable because they 
deviate so much from shared narratives. Organised manipulation of history is not 
even necessary when speakers perceive that their stories are too deviant to be 
understood and accepted by their audience or even by themselves or when they are 
too weak or socially isolated to have voice. Under these conditions, denial is a banal 
occurrence. 

Psychoanalytic and social cognitive perspectives associate denial with this form 
of culturally self-imposed silence: a self-defensive mechanism towards threats. 
From a social cognition perspective, in particular, silencing is interpreted in terms 
of basic memory processes (e.g. forgetting, selective recall, assimilation), which 
contribute to self-serving and group-serving biases (Allport & Postman, 1945). 
Through the processes of complete denial or through more subtle omissions, 
individuals distance themselves or reject past events that they or their in-group can’t 
manage. It is a non-adaptive form of coping, which fulfils the basic individual and 
group need to manage unbearable memories and preserve a positive identity and at 
the same time limit the capacity to develop more complex and critical accounts of 
these facts. 

Together with complete silence, more subtle forms of neutralisation techniques 
can be used to cope with past wrongdoings. Cohen (1993) identifies five common 
techniques of denial that manifest in shared rhetorical discourses: “no one was 
affected”, i.e. denial of injuries; “it’s their fault”, i.e. denial of the role of victims; 
“they are just as bad”, i.e. denial of the legitimacy of judges; “we had to do it”, i.e. 
denial of responsibility; and “it was us versus them”, i.e. appeal to shared loyalty. 

In order to make these techniques acceptable to audiences, narratives must refer 
to a “cultural pool of motivational vocabularies available to actors and observers 
(and honoured by systems of legality and morality)” (Cohen, 1993, p. 107), which 
are based on implicit disempowerment of self and others. Examples of these 
narratives in intergenerational communication include the need to “protect the new 
generations” assuming they cannot bear the truth, the idea that “time will pass and 
solve conflicts” implicitly accepting the fact that perpetrators and victims don’t 
have the capabilities to solve them and the idea that “it’s better to forget” because 
there is no other way to cope with the past. 
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Furthermore, these same rhetorical devices can contribute in the long term to 
establishing a new shared pool of vocabularies and “states of denial” (Cohen, 2001) 
that fulfil self-protective needs and at the same time hinder the emergence of mutual 
trust, acceptance and empowerment of victims and perpetrators. The literal denial 
(“it didn’t happen”) contributes to create and preserve positive social identity based 
on idealised historical past and social myths, like the myth of “Italian as good 
fellows” (Volpato, Andrighetto, Mari, Gabbiadini, & Durante, 2012). Through 
interpretative denial, the roles of victims and perpetrator are reframed in more 
acceptable ways (“... we are not responsible”), which however imposes silence on 
the causes and actors of wrongdoing. Lastly, the implicatory denial is a refusal to 
assume the consequences of one’s own responsibility (“we admit our responsibilities 
... now you -the victim- must forget and forgive”), which, again, imposes silence on 
the victims who are not left free to speak for themselves and express their own 
needs. 


11.3 Peace as an Intergenerational Task 


The different forms of silence and denial of perpetrators, bystanders and victims 
described in the previous paragraphs are apparently functional in restoring the 
surface of everyday coexistence. In the long run, however, if self-protective 
narratives become dominant in a community, then both imposed and self-imposed 
choices of silence hinder reconciliation processes (Kelman, 2008). Well-known 
processes such as the “spiral of silence”, avoidance of intergroup contact and 
polarisation of collective identities preserve elements that foster, beneath the 
surface, long-standing intractable conflict (Coleman, 2003; Halperin & Bar-Tal, 
2011). Examples of these dynamics can be found in the rhetoric of Thanksgiving 
day (Kurtis, Adams, & Yellow Bird, 2010), the “forgotten” Armenian genocide 
(Bilali, 2013; Hovannisian, 1998), the silence over collaboration during the regime 
of Vichy (Campbell, 2006) and the social amnesia about the Italian colonial crimes 
(Leone & Sarrica, 2012, 2014). 

On the contrary, addressing the past and developing shared views is increasingly 
recognised as fundamental to reconciliation processes. According to the theoretical 
model proposed by Nadler and Shnabel (2008, 2015), groups involved in past 
violence have to face different identity threats. Perpetrators have to cope with a 
failure that undermines the moral image of their group and makes their social 
exclusion highly probable. Victims have to face their evident incapacity to control 
their own destiny, which is another kind of failure of their social image (Landsman, 
2002). Finally, narratives of former violence can trigger serious group-based 
emotions in descendants of passive bystanders as well, since avoidance of solidarity 
towards victims implies a moral responsibility too (May, 2011). According to this 
theoretical proposal, for instance, a work of Wojcik, Bilewicz, and Lewicka (2010) 
in this somehow underdeveloped field of study has shown that descendants of 
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bystanders born in communities where massive violence occurred were eager to 
learn the history of their town. 

Thanks to the scaffolding of a historical culture passed from older generations to 
newer ones, group-based emotions of guilt, moral and social shame associated with 
past violence go down the generations and can also be felt by descendants born long 
after the end of intergroup violence (Allpress et al., 2014; Shepherd, Spears, & 
Manstead, 2013). This means that intergenerational recollections of past historical 
responsibility of one’s own group for past violence — either enacted, or suffered, or 
indifferently witnessed — inherently produce a loss for the moral image of the group 
and a consequent process of social mourning (Adorno, 1986). Nevertheless, if 
responsibilities of one’s own group are not fully and clearly stated for young 
listeners, intergenerational narratives about past intergroup violence cannot produce 
their positive effects that build and consolidate peaceful relations between old 
enemies (Cairns & Roe, 2003; Tint, 2010). 


11.3.1 Peace as an Intergenerational Task 


Surprisingly, very few studies have explored the societal struggle between the 
choice of silence and the decision to speak frankly about the past to new generations. 


11.4 Breaking the Silence on Italian Colonialism: An Applied 
Example 


A few studies have shown that young generations react emotionally to the historical 
knowledge of past responsibilities of their in-group even many years after these 
events and that moral emotions felt by them seem to encourage their reparative 
intentions towards the former victims. For instance, experimental studies were 
conducted to observe how Italian university students reacted when presented with 
either a clear and detailed or a mild historical account of violence enacted by the 
Italian Army during the colonial invasion of Ethiopia, which occurred during the 
Fascist regime. During this campaign, Italian troops used poisonous gas against the 
enemy, despite its prohibition by the Geneva Convention. Ethiopian resistance 
continued after the official end of the war, and Italian repression was cruel, 
particularly in response to a failed assassination attempt on Governor Graziani in 
1937, when some six thousand civilians — according to Western sources — were 
executed, among them somewhat roughly three hundred monks of Debre Libanos. 
Until recently, these crimes were socially denied. When finally proven beyond 
any doubt by an Italian history scholar (Labanca, 2002), they nevertheless remained 
silenced in social discourse. Italian history textbooks have only recently begun to 
explore this issue (Leone & Mastrovito, 2010; Cajani, 2013), but still present it as a 
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short period intrinsically linked solely to the Fascist regime. Moreover, many 
images used in contemporary textbooks are taken from Fascist propaganda or from 
booklets for children (Leone, 2018). Thanks to this kind of societal self-censorships, 
these war crimes are still largely ignored in general social discourse (Pivato, 2011; 
Leone & Curigliano, 2009). 

Moreover, the Italiani brava gente historical myth, depicting the Italian people 
as good and generous both in everyday life and in the military context, is still widely 
circulating (Del Boca, 2005). The social myth belies the brutality of Italian 
colonialism. 

To explore how historical narratives could finally open up the Pandora box of 
these difficult group memories, a plan of experimental studies was set in place 
(Leone, d’Ambrosio, Migliorisi, & Sessa, 2018; Leone, Giner-Sorolla, D’Errico, 
Migliorisi, & Sessa, 2018; Leone & Sarrica, 2012; Leone & Sarrica, 2014). A part 
for specific aims of each experiment, all studies were conducted using a same 
procedure, organised into three different moments: time zero (TO), time one (T1) 
and time two (T2). The scheme repeatedly used for procedures ran as follows: 

At (TO), each participant (young Italian university students) received a prelimi- 
nary questionnaire, focused on knowledge and social representation of Italian colo- 
nialism, self-assessed emotions when thinking about this period of Italian history 
and assessed belief in the social myth describing Italians as good types (i.e. Italiani, 
brava gente (IBG): see Del Boca, 2005). 

At (T1), after collecting the questionnaire, a researcher invited the participant to 
read the text shown on a computer screen on the desktop in front of which he/she 
was sitting and then to follow further instructions shown on the screen. After giving 
these instructions, the researcher left the room. Each participant was randomly 
assigned to read either an explicit (“poisonous gas” “mass killings”) or implicit 
(“unconventional weapons” “attempts at repression”) text. Participants were 
covertly videotaped while reading. Emotions on Italian colonialism were again 
self-assessed. 

Finally at (T2) after a week and before receiving a debriefing, knowledge and 
understanding of the text was tested and the manipulation was checked. Then 
participants self-assessed for the third time their emotions (including moral 
emotions) about Italian colonialism and declared their agreement, if any, with 
reparative actions. 

Apart from specificities linked to single studies, all the experimental evidence 
collected pointed to some regular patterns. Results at TO showed that young Italian 
participants seemed to be unaware of Italian colonial crimes. Moreover, they 
expressed very low levels of intergroup emotions when thinking about Italian 
colonisation and declared their indifference to the social myth depicting the Italian 
people as good and generous types (Del Boca, 2005). Taken together, TO results 
suggested that the Italian colonial past was not felt as “psychologically contemporary” 
by young participants (Lewin, 1943). 

When experimenters analysed the facial expression of emotions shown by stu- 
dents covertly videotaped when reading, they observed how participants showed 
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facial expressions of primary emotional reactions. It is interesting to stress that, 
being alone, their facial reactions could not be attributed to communicative intention 
but solely to their first appraisal of the seriousness of facts they were informed of. 
Emotions more often spontaneously shown by these young participants unaware of 
being observed were sadness and contempt. 

When coming to the issue of self-assessed emotions, a comparison between T1 
(immediately after reading the historical text on societally censored past colonial 
crimes) and T2 (a week later), all experiments showed that negative emotions 
significantly increased while reading the clear and detailed text on war crimes by 
the Italian Army. More specifically, if we take into account the self-conscious moral 
emotions (guilt, social shame, moral shame, pride), shown after 1 week, social and 
moral shame significantly increased and pride significantly decreased only for those 
young people receiving a clear historical narrative of the crimes committed by 
previous generations. These emotions, based on a change of their image of the 
group, could perhaps account for a moral loss of a positive idea of their historical 
identity, due to the awareness of past crimes that were until then kept silent in the 
social discourse they received about this period of the Italian national past. 

Finally, and interestingly, the more recent among these researches (Leone, 
d’ Ambrosio, et al., 2018) has shown how reparative intentions were positively 
associated only with the self-conscious emotions of social and moral shame, yet not 
with guilt. 

Taken together, the results of this line of experimentation showed that when his- 
torical narratives break down literal social denials, only a clear account of past 
responsibilities of the in-group can be fully understood by young people previously 
unaware of this historical past and can lead to the expression of reparative intentions 
by young participants. 

Of course, these empirical data (Leone, d’ Ambrosio, et al., 2018; Leone, Giner- 
Sorolla, et al., 2018; Leone & Sarrica, 2012; Leone & Sarrica, 2014) also show how 
a clear historical narrative about the flawed moral character of one’s own group that 
was heretofore denied or silenced can be a discomforting experience. Nevertheless, 
for those who are able to regulate themselves (Frijda, 1986), negative group-based 
emotions linked to this new awareness of moral indignities of one’s own group seem 
to be powerful motivators of collective moral action (Smith, 1993). 

In a nutshell, we can use the example of these data on societal self-censorship of 
Italian colonial crimes to suggest that, after a long intergenerational silence on past 
violence, a clear and frank account on crimes of the group formerly silenced or 
denied can be a way to open the Pandora’s box of these past wrongdoings. 


11.5 Concluding Remarks 


It is possible to apply Foucault’s original taxonomy of various forms of truth speak- 
ing (Foucault, 2001) to the issue of intergenerational narratives regarding the 
national past as well as communications about other kinds of difficult truths (a 
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severe diagnosis, a negative law judgement, a school failure). In addition, those who 
speak clearly to young people on past historical responsibilities of the nation in 
which they happen to be born are implicitly showing their confidence in their 
receivers’ strength and moral judgements. According to the taxonomy proposed by 
Foucault (2001), we may say therefore that when members of an older generation 
frankly narrate a shameful national history to a younger generation born after the 
end of these events, they are speaking to younger members with parrhesia. It means 
that, by choosing to tell them an uneasy truth, they are also showing an implicit trust 
in their receivers’ capacity to cope with this difficult and harrowing knowledge. 

Both classic theoretical models and recent experimental research suggest that 
this choice of parrhesia in intergenerational narratives of a shameful historical past 
may enhance reconciliation processes and peace. However, empirical research 
shows that different historical cultures choose to be less than completely clear about 
past atrocities of an in-group. It may well be that older generations could adopt this 
hidden communicative strategy when they suspect that descendants of the social 
groups that were involved will react negatively to their message (Gross, 1998). 

Much more empirical research has to be done therefore to observe the way in 
which older generations foresee young generations’ reactions to their historical 
accounts and choose parrhesia or an evasive form of communication. Research is 
also needed, then, to examine how young people regulate and evaluate the direct or 
evasive historical narratives that are passed on to them by older generations. This 
future direction of work could greatly add to our understanding of intergenerational 
processes that allow social groups to renew their relations. Nevertheless, the studies 
we presented in this chapter already point out a few key actions which can be 
considered for peace building based on the difficult intergenerational mourning for 
the moral losses of the past. 


11.6 Application to Policy and Practice 


We started this chapter noting that we all have been exposed to “an avalanche” 
(Brescé de Luna & Rosa, 2012, p. 300) of intergenerational narratives on the 
historical past of our in-groups. These narratives include formal and informal 
sources, memory devices, schools, media, family members, etc. which operate as 
interdependent components of a same societal process (cfr. Carretero et al., 2017; 
Grever & Adriaansen, 2017; Rusen, 1997). The following suggestions, which refer 
to the family, may be applied to a variety of formal and informal sources of 
intergenerational narratives. 


— Leverage new generations’ need for knowledge. Classic and recent studies show 
that learning about family and in-group historical past is a basic socio- 
psychological need, which allows new generations to position the self and the 
family group in a broader historical context. This “armour” is key to personal and 
social identity and to understanding current events. Following Ortega y Gasset 
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(1930/1957) it is important to acknowledge this historical pre-existence of the 
human mind refusing at the same time any determinism. Intergenerational 
narratives should be offered to young people as cultural keys, enhancing their 
historical awareness about the in-group’s past and allowing them to better choose 
how to act as adults and citizens in a democratic forum. 

— Challenge conflictive master narratives. History absorbed by children from the 
family (and other sources) is usually affected by self-serving bias, which forges 
positive social identities — and in some cases real conflict ethos — through active 
cultivation of memories and through forms of self-censorship and denial (Bar- 
Tal, 2000; Cohen, 2001; Hameiri et al., 2017; Tint, 2010). These narratives 
further expose new generations to a range of group emotions, including guilt, 
moral and social shame. Epistemic authorities (e.g. the grandparents, teachers) 
should thus challenge master narratives, deconstructing myths (Volpato et al., 
2012) that are often based on self-indulgency. It means that intergenerational 
narratives, when honestly trying to inform young people about events that 
happened before their birth, have to strongly avoid illusions of moral superiority 
of the in-group and frankly speak about its historical responsibilities. 

— Regulate Group-Based Emotions. Being exposed to previously hidden historical 
responsibility of one’s own group for past violence — either as perpetrators, 
victims or bystanders — produces a loss of moral image for the group. In our 
research example, we have reviewed a long line of experimental studies exploring 
reactions of descendants of perpetrators, when becoming aware of the crimes 
committed by older generations. These crimes were kept silent by a massive 
societal self-censorship. But similar reactions could be expected also when 
descendants of victims are told about violence suffered by older generations. 
Unlike perpetrators who struggle with the difficulty of acknowledging their 
culpability, victims struggle to develop a sense of empowerment (Nadler & 
Shnabel, 2015). In both of these cases, it is essential for the younger generation 
to be aware of intergenerational narratives in order to proceed on the path of real 
intergroup reconciliation. There are risks however: When older generations are 
in the position of disclosing to younger people their historical past, there is the 
risk of producing very unpleasant effects (Leone, 2017). 


The socio-psychological perspective stresses the idea that group-based emotions 
should not be avoided in the name of pure rationality (which is impossible). On the 
contrary, it is important to develop emotion regulation abilities, which permit 
spontaneous reactions while at the same time enhancing their positive expression 
and their use as a resource for cognitive processes. Formal settings, such as schools, 
present an opportunity for teachers to discuss sensitive issues surrounding the 
historical past (Brauch, Leone, & Sarrica, 2019), drawing on emotions stemming 
from a history of violence and encouraging young people to use this opportunity to 
once again hope and act for peace. 
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Chapter 12 A) 
Youth Identity, Peace and Conflict: geat 
Insights from Conflict and Diverse Settings 


Shelley McKeown, Duygu Cavdar, and Laura K. Taylor 


12.1 Introduction 


The world is becoming increasingly ethnically diverse (Hewstone, 2015) and 
societies across the globe have shifted from wide-scale interstate wars to conflicts 
between competing groups within the same society. As a direct consequence of this 
changing global landscape, many of today’s youth are experiencing a new social 
world, one which brings unique opportunities and challenges; in which young peo- 
ple must negotiate and develop their own sense of identity and belonging alongside 
historical narratives of identity. 

Whilst exposure to new and different cultures can help enhance life experiences, 
it can also cause tensions and undermine social cohesion. Evidence for this comes 
from the high levels of ethnic segregation observed in spaces including schools and 
neighbourhoods and from across EU member states where asylum seekers, migrants 
and ethnic minorities are increasingly becoming targets of violence and hate speech 
(EU FRA, 2016). It is not surprising, therefore, that ethnic diversity and social cohe- 
sion are viewed to be at loggerheads (Putnam, 2007). Understanding how to pro- 
mote better community relations amongst adolescents as the next generation of 
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citizens is of urgent importance; but to do so, it is vital to develop a comprehensive 
understanding of how young people develop in such social settings and the conse- 
quences this has for community relations, both good and bad. This is because iden- 
tity dynamics play a key role in societal functioning with group conflict often arising 
and being maintained due to competing social identities. 

The aim of this chapter is to review the development of youth ethnic identity and 
the role of identity as a source of conflict and peace for youth growing up in conflict 
and diverse settings. We focus on adolescence as a critical period in which young 
people negotiate who they are. After outlining identity development processes, we 
consider ethnic identity development and how this is expressed in two case studies. 
First, we examine identity processes and their association with positive and negative 
behaviours for youth in Northern Ireland. Second, we discuss the role of identity 
development in light of ethnic diversity and draw on new research amongst Turkish 
youth in England, highlighting relevance for other contexts. We make a distinction 
between conflict and diverse settings as we believe that each has a unique set of 
circumstances that influences our understanding of adolescent identity as well as 
how we might best intervene to promote positive youth development. Conflict can 
be both violent and direct, or structural and indirect, in terms of social exclusion. 
When we use the word ‘conflict’ in this chapter, we are specifically referring to past 
or current political violence, whilst ‘diverse’ captures settings of structural violence. 
We conclude our chapter by outlining the possible applications of our work for 
policy and practice as well as highlighting suggestions for future research. 


12.2 Youth Identity Development 


We focus this chapter on adolescence as a critical time for identity development 
(Vega & Gill, 2002). This is because adolescents are not only developing the cogni- 
tive abilities that allow for identity construction, but they are also faced with a wide 
range of choices and increased responsibility. At this time youth have accumulated 
experiences from across their social ecology which encourage them to actively con- 
struct who they are (Mclean & Syed, 2015; Reidy et al., 2015; Umajfia-Taylor, 
Quintana, & Yip, 2014). Whilst identity development is a normative process, there 
are important individual, group, and cultural level differences (Motti-Stefanidi, 
2015) that are vital to understand if we are to develop successful policies and 
interventions that serve to promote positive development for youth growing up in 
conflict and diverse settings. In the following section, we briefly review key theories 
of identity development and then consider the complexity of adolescent identity 
development in such settings. 

Whilst a number of notable theorists have attempted to explain identity develop- 
ment (e.g.Berzonsky, 1990 ; Erikson, 1968 ; Marcia, 1989), perhaps the most 
comprehensive understanding can be attributed to Luyckx et al. (2008). In their 
integrative identity model, Luyckx et al. (2008) propose a process-oriented approach 
to identity that comprises five dimensions which are divided into exploration and 
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commitment processes. Adolescents first explore in breadth with different identity 
alternatives, make internal investment and then explore in depth. If they remain 
stuck in the early stages, they enter ruminative exploration, a process that might 
hinder the development of and identification with commitments. Adolescents then 
engage in commitment processes that comprise two dimensions: commitment 
making (making decisions on identity-related issues) and identification with com- 
mitment (identification with and emotions after commitment). 

Recognising and understanding that adolescents experience these different iden- 
tity development stages has implications for when and how targeted interventions 
may be applied. We argue that in order to best understand adolescent identity devel- 
opment and later consequences, we must also consider the role of social identities. 
Here, we focus on ethnic identity development as relevant to conflict and diverse 
settings. 


12.2.1 Ethnic Identity Development 


According to social identity theory, people categorise themselves and others into 
in-group and out-group members; these social categorisation processes can have an 
impact on intergroup attitudes and behaviours (Hogg, 2016). Ethnicity is one of the 
major social identities we use in our daily lives (Worrell, 2015) and is a central ele- 
ment of self-definition (Deaux, 2001). It is hardly surprising, therefore, that ethnic 
identity is particularly important for youth in both conflict and diverse settings, 
where perceived group differences are often exaggerated. Umafia-Taylor et al. 
(2014) define ethnic identity as ‘a multidimensional, psychological construct that 
reflects the beliefs and attitudes that individuals have about their ethnic-racial group 
memberships, as well as the processes by which these beliefs and attitudes develop 
over time’ (p. 23). This approach to ethnic identity focuses on the content (signifi- 
cance and meaning of ethnicity, such as attitudes and beliefs) as well as the process 
(the mechanisms by which individuals explore, form and maintain their identity) of 
ethnic identity formation (Schwartz et al., 2014; Umaiia-Taylor et al., 2014). 
Ethnic identity development can be seen as an interaction between maturation 
and context. Adolescents gain new cognitive capacities which give them the ability 
to explore what ethnicity means to them (Umafia-Taylor et al., 2014). Through 
exploration, youth engage in culturally specific activities, behaviours and roles. 
And, in turn, increased autonomy and independence, social interactions, other social 
demands and social contexts (such as school) can affect ethnic identity development 
and lead to greater certainty (Steinberg, 2007; Umafia-Taylor et al., 2014). This 
certainty can make ethnicity more salient and when ethnicity is salient, adolescents 
may begin to more readily integrate experiences into their self-concept, known as 
identity centrality, which indicates the durable relative importance of a particular 
identity component or domain for an individual (Sellers, Smith, & Chavous, 1998; 
Umafia-Taylor et al., 2014). Through these processes, youth develop both positive 
and negative feelings about their ethnic identity (Umafia-Taylor et al., 2014; 
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Umafia-Taylor, Yazedjian, & Bamaca-Gémez, 2004). Umafia-Taylor et al.’s (2004) 
model has been widely used and supported to explain ethnic identity formation 
among a range of ethnic groups (Brittian et al., 2013; Umafia-Taylor & Shin, 2007). 
Through this model, it is possible to understand how the individual interacts with 
the social context to develop identity; this interaction is important to consider when 
designing policy and practice targeted to improve individual development and 
cross-ethnic relations. 

For adolescents growing up in conflict or diverse settings, the development of 
ethnic identity is arguably more complicated due to a wide range of contextual fac- 
tors. In such settings, youth are likely to have complex presentations of their mul- 
tiple identities than individuals who live in a monocultural society (Roccas & 
Brewer, 2002). Some minority youth may hold a dual identity, both the ethno- 
cultural minority in-group and society of residence (Simon, Reichert, & Grabow, 
2013), e.g. British-Asian. Further, youth growing up in conflict settings are often 
exposed to the categories of ‘us’ and ‘them’ from a very young age and are taught 
about historical and current conflicts through family narratives that influence their 
identity development. Recognising this complexity, in the next section we review 
the literature on youth identity in conflict and diverse settings drawing on examples 
globally as well as focusing specifically on the contexts of Northern Ireland and 
England. 


12.3 Case Study 1: Youth Identity in Conflict Settings 


Youth growing up in conflict settings face several barriers in terms of positive devel- 
opment. There is clear evidence for the long-lasting effects of collective violence, 
not only among survivors (Barel, Van IJzendoorn, Sagi-Schwartz, & Bakermans- 
Kranenburg, 2010), but also for subsequent generations (Merrilees et al., 2011). 
Given the importance of identity development for youth, it is hardly surprising that 
identification is associated with a wide range of negative and positive outcomes for 
youth growing up in conflict settings. In such settings, understanding identity pro- 
cesses is particularly important because conflicts are often due to and maintained by 
competing social identities. 

Across a wide range of conflict settings, youth social identity has been examined 
in relation to a host of other processes. For example, a strong sense of social identity 
has been found to be associated with a sense of solidarity, particularly during social 
change, as well as a motivating factor for engaging in such change processes, par- 
ticularly among minority youth such as Palestinians in Israel (Hammack, 2010). 
Moreover, evidence shows that social identity can act as a protective factor for 
youth. In particular, a strong sense of identity buffered youth Palestinians who were 
exposed to violence, whilst a weaker identity among Bosnia youth left them vulner- 
able to such exposure (Barber, 2008). A strong sense of social identity also pro- 
tected adolescents in Northern Ireland from developing greater depressive symptoms 
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(Merrilees et al., 2014), but exacerbated aggression against the out-group over time 
(Merrilees et al., 2013). The trajectories of the strength of social identity have also 
been shown to vary based on group status (Merrilees et al., 2014). The development 
or maturation in the strength of social identity has also been found to be related to 
lower levels of insecurity in the community, or feeling threatened by out-group 
members (Merrilees et al., 2014). These studies suggest that understanding the role 
of social identity during adolescence is an important factor in conflict and post- 
conflict settings. They also point to the need to consider the extent to which identi- 
ties should be made salient (or not) when policies or interventions are introduced; 
for example, evidence above shows that identity can act as a buffer as well as a 
negative force on individual and societal outcomes. 

Although most of the intergroup conflict research focuses on maladaptive out- 
comes for youth in conflict settings (e.g. prejudice; see Barber, 2009), there has 
been a recent shift in the literature. Adopting a risk and resilience approach, which 
emphasises competencies rather than only pathologies (Barber, 2013; Masten, 
2014), researchers have traced a number of constructive ways, such as prosocial 
behaviours toward the out-group (Taylor et al., 2014) and civic engagement (Taylor 
et al., 2017), that young people adopt when reacting to conflict and its legacy. An 
example of this can be found in the research on Altruism Born of Suffering (ABS) 
which focuses on examining the relations among risk/harm, responses, and resources 
that may motivate individuals to help others (Vollhardt, 2009). ABS suggest that 
past experiences can lead to perceived common fate, common victim identity, per- 
ceived injustice, and increased empathy with fellow sufferers (Dovidio et al., 2010); 
in turn, these emotional and cognitive responses may motivate altruistic outcomes, 
including out-group helping (Stiirmer & Snyder, 2009; Taylor & Hanna, 2018). 
Understanding the processes underlying these positive pathways following adver- 
sity, especially among young people, may be the foundation for more constructive 
intra- and inter-group experiences that can help to rebuild social relations. We now 
turn to discussing youth identity processes in Northern Ireland as a case study that 
can inform understanding of identity in other conflict settings. 


12.3.1 Youth Identity in Northern Ireland 


Northern Ireland as a (post) conflict society provides an opportunity to understand 
the role of identity for youth and its implications for peace and conflict. In this con- 
text, the historical conflict (known as the Troubles) is a still deeply entrenched ethno- 
religious conflict between Protestants and Catholics. Despite the signing and 
implementation of 1998 Belfast/Good Friday Agreement among political elites 
(Cairns & Darby, 1998), sporadic violence between Catholics and Protestants 
remains (MacGinty, Muldoon, & Ferguson, 2007), and many of the communities 
most affected by the conflict have yet to see the dividends. Evidence for the continu- 
ing tensions between Protestants and Catholics comes from the 2016/17 hate crime 
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statistics which demonstrate that of 2503 hate motivated incidents recorded, 42% 
were racist incidents and 40% were sectarian incidents (PSNI, 2017). 

Today, adolescents in Northern Ireland represent a ‘post-accord’ generation as 
they were born after the 1998 Peace Agreement. Although they may be socialised 
by their parents and communities about the impact of the Troubles (Merrilees et al., 
2011), youth are also vulnerable to the lingering, though sporadic, sectarian vio- 
lence which occurs across group lines. As youth develop in this context, they are 
negotiating multiple social identity processes which interact with such risk factors. 
Yet, we also argue that it is important to recognise the potential links between social 
identity and the peacebuilding potential of adolescents in Northern Ireland (McEvoy- 
Levy, 2006; McKeown & Taylor, 2017a; Taylor & McKeown, 2017). 

In terms of more positive outcomes, we found differences between Protestant 
and Catholic youth regarding the impact of social identity on participation in vio- 
lence and civic engagement, a key factor for future peacebuilding (Taylor et al., 
2017; Taylor & McKeown, 2017). In a study of 466 youth (aged 14-15), we found 
that for youth with a lower strength of social identity, there was no link between 
group identity (Catholic or Protestant) and participation in sectarian antisocial 
behaviours; however, when adolescents were more committed to their social group, 
Protestant youth reported more participation in sectarian antisocial behaviours than 
Catholic youth. Similarly, there was no link between group identity and civic par- 
ticipation at lower levels of strength of social identity; however, among youth with 
stronger attachment to their social identity, Catholic youth reported more civic 
participation than Protestant youth (McKeown & Taylor, 2017b). These findings 
suggest that the same intervention might not work equally well across groups when 
trying to decrease participation in sectarianism or increase constructive forms of 
engagement. These findings have implications for understanding the lingering 
effects of social identity for youth born after a peace agreement. 

Given the history of the conflict, in this section we have focused on the strength 
of social identity related to Catholic/Protestant relations and interactions. However, 
amongst the post-accord generation there is greater endorsement and identification 
with a dual or joint Northern Irish identity (McKeown, 2014). Moreover, Northern 
Ireland is becoming increasingly diverse, and in response, future research should 
expand beyond traditional intergroup relations to understand the role of social iden- 
tity with regards to other minority ethnic groups (Schulz & Taylor, in press), par- 
ticularly among adolescents. Understanding how social identity may function 
beyond binary distinctions is a growing area of research; we now turn to identity 
processes amongst ethnic minority youth. 


12.4 Case Study 2: Youth Identity in Diverse Settings 


Globally, a growing number of young people are growing up in societies with 
increasing ethnic diversity. Understanding how these contexts shape youth identity 
development has implications not only for their individual outcomes, but also for 
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more peaceful and constructive societal relations. Here, we focus specifically on 
first- and second-generation minority youth. On the one hand, these youth may 
have greater opportunities than in their country of birth or that of their parents, but 
on the other hand, they also often face a number of challenges (e.g. stress; 
Umafia-Taylor & Updegraff, 2007), disadvantages (e.g. low-income), and social 
difficulties (e.g. navigating a new language). For example, previous research has 
found a significant relationship between perceived discrimination based on ethnic 
identity and depression (Tummala-Narra & Claudius, 2013; Umafia-Taylor & 
Updegraff, 2007) and between mental distress and discrimination (Srivastava, 
2012) for such youth. Similarly, Juang, Moffitt, and Whitborne (2016) demon- 
strated that discrimination is a risk factor for greater depressive symptoms, anxiety, 
and aggression among Latino and Asian-heritage college students in the 
US. Coupled with the stresses of being an ethnic minority, these experiences make 
youth vulnerable in terms of their mental health and wellbeing (Virupaksha, 
Kumar, & Nirmala, 2014). 

At the same time, a strong connection with, and positive feelings toward, an 
ethnic group can result in positive youth development. For example, previous 
research suggests that having a strong ethnic identity has a positive effect on wellbe- 
ing, such as self-esteem (Romero, Edwards, Fryberg, & Orduña, 2014) and personal 
adjustment (Chae & Foley, 2010; Phinney, 1991; Smith & Silva, 2011). Moreover, 
if a young person attaches importance to their ethnic identity, feeling positively 
about their ethnic group is associated with better well-being (Brittian et al., 2013; 
Romero et al., 2014), and is predictive of less anxiety and fewer depressive symp- 
toms among African American, Latino, and Asian American young adults in the US 
(Brittian et al., 2013). Thus, ethnic identity can have protective effects against men- 
tal health problems among minority youth, particularly when positive feelings are 
associated with that group. 

Given the potential risk and protective factors associated with ethnic identity, 
young migrants (first, second and third generation), in particular, face a complex 
set of opportunities and challenges as they grow up and develop their own sense 
of self. Commentators argue that it can sometimes take years before individuals 
are able to adapt to their new socio-cultural environment (Berry, 2005) and this 
adaptation process may differ depending on migration status. For example, whilst 
first generation migrants typically experience a range of adaptation problems, 
such as learning a new language and settling into a new society, second generation 
migrants have a different challenge, negotiating two cultural worlds relating to the 
heritage culture of their parents/communities versus their society of birth (Berry 
& Sabatier, 2010). Balancing identification with their heritage culture whilst 
developing an identification with the majority society is a source of stress for sec- 
ond generation migrant youth (Deaux, 2001). To further illustrate the arguments 
above, the next section draws on research findings on Turkish minority youth in 
England. 
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12.4.1 Turkish Youth Identity in England 


Turkish young people represent a minority group in Europe and the UK and yet, 
relatively little is known about identity processes of second generation youth in 
these contexts. Recent research has emphasised the need to understand multiple 
social identities, demonstrating that second generation Turkish young people strug- 
gle with identity construction, particularly in relation to culture, ethnicity, national- 
ity and religion (Cavdar, 2017). The complexity of identity is demonstrated in 
Cavdar’s (2017) interview! with a young person about ethnic identity formation: 


“I do not feel myself neither Turkish nor Kurdish or 100% British as well. I grew up in a 
Turkish/Kurdish family. But, I am living in England and my all friends and everything in 
British system. But, I also love the Turkish culture; it is one of my parts.” (Female, 16) 


Even though youth may experience conflicted feelings during the identity construc- 
tion process (Brook, Garcia, & Fleming, 2008; Zevallos, 2008), attachment to their 
heritage culture can have a positive impact on their wellbeing. Specifically, engaging 
with activities related to their ethnic identity, attaching meaning to their ethnic iden- 
tity and having positive feelings about their ethnic identity can be positively associ- 
ated with adolescent wellbeing and mental health (Cavdar, 2017). 

Yet, the impact of ethnic identity on second-generation Turkish youth is not 
always positive. There is evidence that young people report feeling under pressure 
to maintain the cultural traditions associated with their parents’ heritage (Cavdar, 
2017; Yaylaci, 2015). For example, in Cavdar’s (2017) research participants 
reported being worried about using English as first language and losing communi- 
cation with their parents, being unable to express their feelings properly in Turkish, 
having to translate for their parents (and this being a demanding duty), and the 
burden of having to code switch many times between Turkish and English. This 
demand on adolescents and young people can be a source of pressure or stress; they 
not only explore identity formation for themselves but must also help family and 
community members navigate life in the new society. 

We argue that gaining an in-depth understanding of the contextual factors associ- 
ated with adolescent ethnic identity formation and how these are experienced is 
vital if we are to develop programmes to promote minority youth development. For 
example, Umafia-Taylor, Kornienko, Bayless, and Updegraff (2018) found that 
making ethnic minority adolescents’ ethnic-racial identity salient (i.e. exploration 
and resolution) promoted positive psychosocial functioning (i.e. higher global iden- 
tity cohesion, higher self-esteem, lower depressive symptoms, and better grades). 
Further, Oyserman and Destin (2010) applied an identity-based motivation model, 
which assigns a central role to identity as it is dynamically constructed in context by 
using an integrative culturally sensitive framework in US schools, and found that 


'The cited study is a part of ongoing piece of doctoral research. In this study, the author conducted 
an investigation on ethnic identity development of second-generation Turkish young people in the 
UK and how this process aligns with different acculturation strategies, perceived discrimination 
and mental health outcomes. 
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the programme improved school success and reduced risk of depression. Such pro- 
grammes of research, which tackle the multiplicity and complexity of ethnic iden- 
tity development, offer insights for how practitioners can improve youth outcomes. 


12.5 Policy and Practice Implications 


This review offers important insights that can inform the design of policies and 
interventions that aim to promote positive youth development and better community 
relations amongst youth growing up in conflict and diverse settings. Any interven- 
tion should consider the complexity of identity development, the impact of the 
social context, and the positive and negative outcomes associated with social identity. 
Based on the work presented in this chapter, we recommend that policy makers and 
practitioners, including those in NGOs, working with youth, consider the need to: 


1. Recognise the relevant identity development stage before designing interven- 
tions. For example, whether adolescents have already crystallised their identity 
shapes which approach should be taken to discuss difference or promote 
wellbeing. 

2. Consider the potential role of group social status, such as minority, historically 
higher power, etc. which may lead to bespoke interventions. 

3. Aim for inclusive group identification. That is, given that identification can be 
associated with positive outcomes, allow youth to continue to identify with the 
relevant social or ethnic groups. Consider multiphase programmes, which first 
introduce adolescents to each other as individuals, followed by discussions of 
group differences, and ultimately potential inclusive identities. 


12.6 Conclusion and Future Research Directions 


In this chapter, we have applied the literature on ethnic identity development to 
youth in conflict and diverse settings. Drawing on a range of theories, empirical 
evidence and two case studies, we have demonstrated both the protective and prob- 
lematic impact of identity on youth attitudes and behaviours in such settings. 
Complementing current research which has developed comprehensive theoretical 
frameworks that consider the complexity of identity processes for youth, we suggest 
two main avenues for future research that will inform interventions aiming to pro- 
mote positive youth development. 

First, we urge researchers to consider positive youth development, rather than 
seeing youth only as either passive victims or perpetrators of harm. For example, 
studies should include measures on empathy, prosocial behaviours, and civic 
engagement, which may all be key antecedents for later peacebuilding (McKeown 
& Taylor, 2017a; O’ Driscoll, Taylor, & Dautel, in press). Understanding how ethnic 
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identity development is related to these positive outcomes (moving beyond mental 
health and also considering behaviour), and change across adolescence, will shed 
new light on social identity processes. Recognising constructive youth agency will 
enable us to understand how to harness and promote more positive youth attitudes 
and behaviours. 

Second, researchers should consider a social ecology approach to more fully 
understand how youth identity develops. Youth development is influenced by the 
interaction among individual characteristics (e.g. personality and political ideol- 
ogy), the immediate social context (e.g. peers, family, school and neighbourhood 
norms of interaction), and factors that indirectly influence behaviour (e.g. govern- 
mental structures, cultural patterns). Such a comprehensive approach will better 
inform programme development at various levels, as well as shape interventions 
that tackle cross-cutting issues. An integrative focus that also critically engages 
policymakers has the potential to have multiplicative effects beyond direct partici- 
pants in such programmes. Combined with an emphasis on constructive youth out- 
comes, such an approach has the potential to galvanise the peacebuilding potential 
of adolescent social identities. 
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“you cannot live with grudges all your life...” 
“I think we can live in peace.” 
(Children in the vulnerability condition, Colombia April 2016) 


13.1 Introduction 


World peace is threatened. According to the Global Peace Index, peaceful coexis- 
tence deteriorated worldwide between 2008 and 2018. The Middle East and North 
Africa were the most affected regions (Institute for Economics & Peace, 2017, 
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2018). The number and intensity of armed conflicts increased due to terrorist actions, 
deaths in conflict, the number of refugees, and internal displacement (Department of 
Peace and Conflict Research, 2017; Internal Displacement Monitoring Center, 
2017; Melander, Pettersson, & Themnér, 2016; Save the Children, 2018). 

International armed conflicts (i.e., confrontation between two or more states) and 
non-international conflicts (i.e., confrontation between government forces and 
nongovernmental armed groups or between those groups only; International 
Committee of the Red Cross, 2008) have transformed in the twenty-first century. 
Wars in towns and cities have increased, making streets and civilian homes 
battlefields where unarmed people suffer the greatest consequences (Action on 
Armed Violence, 2017, 2018; Human Rights Watch, 2018; Wessells, 2016). 

These transformations of armed conflict create a high burden of suffering on 
children (Wessells, 2016). According to a recent Save the Children report (2018), 
one in six children worldwide lives in areas of armed conflict and is at risk of serious 
violations to their human rights; this statistic has increased by 75% since 1990. 


13.1.1 Effect of Armed Conflict on Children 


Between 2005 and 2016, armed conflicts exposed children to the following main 
violations: (a) murders and/or mutilations; (b) forced recruitment by armed groups 
to serve as combatants, spies, messengers, porters, servants, or sexual slaves; (c) 
sexual violence, with cases of harassment, rape, or intent (i.e., acts of nonconsensual 
sexual relationships), slavery and/or trafficking, prostitution, marriage, and/or 
pregnancy, and abortion and/or sterilization; (d) forced abduction or disappearance 
(either temporary or permanent); (e) attacks on schools and hospitals, including the 
total or partial destruction of facilities; and (f) the denial of humanitarian assistance, 
which implies the intentional deprivation or obstruction of the passage of 
humanitarian aid that is indispensable for the survival of minors (Save the Children, 
2018; United Nations Secretary General, 2017). 

Working with children in contexts of armed conflict is a matter of extreme 
urgency. In fact, at the United Nations (UN) meeting of world leaders in 2015, one 
of the main Sustainable Development Goals for 2030 was to work to ensure that 
children fully enjoy their rights of survival, development, protection, and 
participation (Borská, Vacková, & Small, 2016; Save the Children, 2017; United 
Nations, 2002). Although the most effective way to protect children from the horrors 
of violence is through its prevention, given the current situation, it is important to 
recognize that children have a great capacity for resilience and can recover from 
traumatic experiences of war when provided with the necessary support (Barry, 
Clarke, Jenkins, & Patel, 2013; Haj-Yahia, Greenbaum, & Lahoud-Shoufany, 2018; 
Schultz, Sgrensen, & Waaktaar, 2012). However, recovery is less likely when 
communities and services are paralyzed by conflict and cannot guarantee the 
principles of provision, protection, and participation related to children’s rights or 
when no progress is made in research or generation of intervention plans that foster 
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the building of peaceful cultures (Fajardo Mayo, Ramírez Lozano, Valencia Suescún, 
& Ospína Alvarado, 2018; López & Sabucedo, 2007). 

As previous investigations have reported, violations of human rights in child- 
hood have a devastating effect because child survivors of atrocious acts are left with 
deep physical and emotional wounds that generate stress and trauma as well as 
affect their mental health and development (Fajardo Mayo et al., 2018; Haj-Yahia 
et al., 2018; Schultz et al., 2012; Wessells, 2016). Therefore, it is important and 
urgent that international communities, states, and governmental and nongovern- 
mental institutions take practical measures aimed at the prevention of violence as 
well as the recovery of child victims or those in danger of becoming a victim of 
armed conflict to reduce the lifelong psychological and social problems associated 
with experiences of conflict and violence in childhood. Child victims should be sup- 
ported to reintegrate into civilian life and survivors assisted to prevent them from 
being dragged into continuous cycles of violence (Borská et al., 2016; Save the 
Children, 2018; United Nations Secretary General, 2017). 

Similarly, great diversity exists among children affected by armed conflict, and 
hence this subject cannot be addressed in a monolithic manner. It is necessary to 
consider their differences in terms of gender, stage of development, access to 
education, socioeconomic status, ethnic and cultural origins, type of victimhood 
G.e., if the children are direct victims or indirect victims), and access to assistance 
or rehabilitative care (Haj-Yahia et al., 2018; Schultz et al., 2012). This diversity 
should not be avoided and when working with children affected by conflict and 
violence. Given that children and youth play a central role in social change, it is 
essential to start by answering key conceptual and empirical questions that allow 
adults to understand children’s own perspectives across different contexts, thereby 
generating appropriate intervention plans (Borská et al., 2016; Wessells, 2016). 


13.1.2 The Participatory Role of Children 


Past research and interventions in the context of armed conflict with child victims 
have reported that programs which focus on the promotion and generation of 
hopeful scenarios that promote mental health, self-esteem, self-efficacy, and active 
participation help to overcome the horrors of confrontation (Barry et al., 2013; Haj- 
Yahia et al., 2018; Schultz et al., 2012) and demonstrate minors’ high capacities for 
resilience, empowerment, and posttraumatic growth. 

Fajardo Mayo et al. (2018) argued for the need to transform the way in which 
children are perceived, moving from seeing them as passive subjects to involving 
them as participatory actors who have a voice and the capability to respond to the 
violence that they have experienced. This chapter is in line with this approach, 
giving a voice to children as a symbol of change and allowing younger generations 
exposed to armed conflict to move from the role of victim to actors who transform 
their realities in search of building peaceful societies. 
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13.1.3 Multidimensional Model of Peacebuilding 


The transformation from scenarios of armed conflict to scenarios of peace requires 
an interaction between socioenvironmental forces and individual behaviors/traits 
(Rubenstein & Stark, 2017). Thus, it is necessary to use an ecological framework of 
analysis (Bronfenbrenner, 1979) that allows for observations of change across 
socioeconomic, sociopolitical, sociolegal, sociocultural, socioenvironmental, and 
psychosocial dimensions (López López, 2017) in search of sustainable and peaceful 
environments. 

In this regard, several studies have shown that new practices that incorporate 
identities, values, representations, and attitudes that promote more just and 
supportive intergroup relationships and break the cycle of violence are required 
(Jankowitz, 2017; Siem, Stiirmer, & Pittinsky, 2016). It is here where children and 
adolescents must be considered so that they feel integrated and committed to change, 
resulting in processes of lasting transformation over time (Taylor et al., 2018). 


13.1.4 Forgiveness and Reconciliation Related 
to Peacebuilding 


Forgiveness and reconciliation are important aspects of peace processes because 
they generate positive effects at the intra- and interpersonal levels by generating new 
social networks, restoring others, overcoming feelings of resentment or revenge, 
rebuilding trust, ameliorating broken relationships, and improving coexistence in 
community and society (Alzate & Dono, 2017; Fehr, Gelfand, & Nag, 2010; Noor, 
James Brown, & Prentice, 2008). 

At this point, it is necessary to clarify that although forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion are close and sometimes overlapping processes in the literature (Rettberg & 
Ugarriza, 2016), they are differentiated by their scopes. Forgiveness primarily 
involves an intra- and/or interpersonal scope (victim and/or victimizer), whereas 
reconciliation re-establishes the links among the victim, the victimizer, and the 
community to build a joint future (Castrill6n-Guerrero et al., 2018). 


13.1.4.1 Forgiveness 


Here, forgiveness is defined as the process through which the offended person vol- 
untarily overcomes feelings, thoughts, and negative behavior toward the offender by 
replacing them with those of a positive nature, thereby changing their understanding 
of the issue, without the need to forget (Denham, Neal, Wilson, Pickerin, & Boyatzis, 
2007; Freedman, Enright, & Knutson, 2007; López López, Pineda-Marin, & Mullet, 
2014; Murphy, 2007). However, it is important to clarify that the extant literature 
has different definitions of forgiveness that originate from different theoretical posi- 
tions (Fehr et al., 2010; Rocha, Amaris, & López López, 2017; Taysi & Orcan, 
2017; Worthington, 2006). 
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In addition, forgiveness has proven to be an important component related to chil- 
dren’s socioemotional competence because it allows for interpersonal conflict man- 
agement, anger and resentment dissipation, prosocial interaction promotion, and 
long-term negative outcome prevention (Denham et al., 2007). 

In contexts of armed conflict (specifically, the generation of a scenario), forgive- 
ness is more likely when the damage caused is acknowledged and accompanied by 
truth, empathy regarding the pain of the victims, a show of repentance, and mea- 
sures of reparation (Cortés, Torres, López López, Claudia Pérez, & Pineda-Marin, 
2016; López López, Andrade Páez, & Correa-Chica, 2016). Without these factors, 
forgiveness can be a harmful and revictimizing process (Castrillon-Guerrero et al., 
2018). 


13.1.4.2 Reconciliation 


The study of the concept of reconciliation has increased in the literature since the 
1990s, also leading to the emergence of multiple perspectives (Alzate & Dono, 
2017; Bloomfield, 2015; Rettberg & Ugarriza, 2016). However, all agree that recon- 
ciliation focuses on repairing the social bonds that have been broken to build a col- 
lective future in which revenge is renounced as an option (Santa-Barbara, 2007). 
Ultimately, reconciliation is a process that enables the coexistence and acceptance 
of people and/or groups in conflict and that must be preceded by dialogue, goodwill, 
emotional and attitudinal change, compensation for the damage, the cessation of 
violence, and (in some cases) forgiveness (Bloomfield, 2015; Cortés, Torres, López 
López, Pérez, & Pineda-Marin, 2015; Noor et al., 2008; Rettberg & Ugarriza, 2016). 


13.2 Research Context 


One of the longest and most bloody internal armed conflicts in Latin America has 
taken place in Colombia (the context in which the research in this chapter was 
performed) for more than 60 years (Centro Nacional de Memoria Histórica, 2013). 
One of the main consequences of this conflict is its manifestation in social 
institutions. Furthermore, behavioral and cognitive repertoires of most members of 
society are linked to fear, revenge, aggressive conflict management, and 
legitimization of violence (Bar-Tal, 2007). The negative effects of the conflict on the 
youngest population of Colombia are undeniable. To counteract it, the government 
has adopted legislative, institutional, and social measures to improve the protection 
and promotion of the rights of children. However, certain deficiencies have become 
evident in the process (Capone, 2016). 

In the midst of the bleak panorama that has led to many years of armed conflict, 
large mobilizations have occurred over the last decades in search of collective 
memories, truth, justice, reparation, negotiated solutions to conflict, and building of 
a collective future. In this regard, a peace agreement between the Colombian 
government and the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia-People’s Army (Las 
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Fuerzas Armadas Revolucionarias de Colombia-Ejército del Pueblo, FARC-EP) 
that seeks to consolidate peace and reconciliation was implemented in 2016 (United 
Nations Verification Mission in Colombia, 2018). In this scenario, the role of 
younger generations is fundamental. Their visions are crucial for the design and 
development of the country’s future. 


13.2.1 The Method Employed 


In 2016, we explored the conceptualizations of Colombian children’s forgiveness, 
reconciliation, and their role in building peace. Sixty-three children between 10 and 
13 years old participated. One group of participants (n = 29) was composed of 
children directly affected by the conflict or those in situations of economic and 
social vulnerability residing in Soacha (close to Bogotá), an area with the greatest 
number of people displaced by the armed conflict. The other group (n = 34) was 
composed of children living in optimal (non-vulnerable) developmental conditions 
in Bogotá who had not directly experienced a victimizing event as part of the 
Colombian armed conflict. The sampling method addressed relevant aspects with 
regard to the diversity of these children, such as types of victimization and living 
condition. 

To collect data through in-depth interviews, a question guide was generated and 
subjected to processes of cognitive and construct validation to investigate 
forgiveness, reconciliation, and peacebuilding in Colombia. A total of 29 questions 
examined the following topics: 


(a) The definitions of forgiveness, reconciliation, and peace. 

(b) Beliefs regarding the conditions that facilitated or hindered scenarios of for- 
giveness, reconciliation, and peace. 

(c) Consequences that forgiveness and reconciliation have in the context of the 
armed conflict. 


Grounded theory was used to analyze the data. As part of its inductive nature, the 
information collected through the interviews was coded, and an analytical 
interpretation was performed (Glaser & Strauss, 2009). 


13.3 Results 


13.3.1 Forgiveness 


When the two groups of children were asked about the meaning of forgiveness, the 
definitions provided were (a) strategy for conflict resolution in which a new 
opportunity is given to the offender, (b) capacity for dialogue, and (c) replacement 
of negative feelings with positive feelings. Importantly, however, this last definition 
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was strongly present in children in non-vulnerable conditions, whereas it was 
mentioned only twice in the vulnerable group. In addition, some participants 
considered forgiveness and reconciliation as the same; therefore, they answered the 
question “How do you understand forgiveness?” as a reconciliation between two 
people or groups. Children in non-vulnerable conditions also defined forgiveness as 
an acceptance of mistakes or differences or as a mechanism of forgetting. To a lesser 
extent, they understood forgiveness as a strategy of war. 

The two groups of participants considered the recognition of errors, the need to 
establish a commitment not to repeat damage, and the acts of reparation by the 
offender as necessary to grant forgiveness. In addition, the non-vulnerable group 
proposed the implementation of punishments to armed groups, a show of sincerity 
and repentance, and an understanding of the motives that the offender had for 
inflicting pain as important and/or fundamental conditions for forgiveness to be 
generated. 

The main consequences that the two groups of participants considered as gener- 
ating forgiveness in the framework of armed conflict were contributions to the re- 
establishment of positive interactions between enemies to achieve peace by 
maintaining social relationships. In addition, the vulnerable participants proposed 
that forgiveness facilitates the process of reconciliation and eliminates feelings of 
resentment. 

Finally, in relation to the impediments of forgiveness in the context of armed 
conflict, some participants mentioned that this process might be affected given the 
difficulty and even impossibility for enemies within the armed conflict to forgive 
each other. In addition, some of the children in non-vulnerable conditions stated 
that relationships change despite forgiveness. 


13.3.2 Reconciliation 


The narratives of both groups of participants defined reconciliation as a process of 
acceptance and the resumption of interactions in which the victim and perpetrator 
should participate. As already mentioned, however, it was common to find that 
some narratives did not consider a difference between forgiveness and reconciliation. 
Importantly, children in the vulnerable conditions also proposed reconciliation as a 
method of union and coexistence that contributes to the absence of conflict. 

The main consequence of reconciliation that the two groups of participants raised 
was the possibility that enemies of the armed conflict might be reconciled to 
contribute to the achievement of peace. In addition, the participants in the non- 
vulnerable condition considered reconciliation as allowing for the re-establishment 
of positive interactions between enemies and the reintegration of members of armed 
groups into society. 

On the other hand, in relation to the factors considered as hindering reconcilia- 
tion, some of the participants in the non-vulnerable condition mentioned the diffi- 
culty of coexistence between enemies of the armed conflict after establishing peace 
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and even the impossibility that the actors could be reconciled. The vulnerable group 
considered this issue as a difficulty but not as an impossibility. 


13.3.3 Peacebuilding in Colombia 


The participants defined peace in the context of armed conflict in Colombia as the 
absence or reduction of conflicts and as union and coexistence. Among the major 
differences in the definition of peace, the participants in the non-vulnerable condition 
stated that it was synonymous with calmness and security as well as with tolerance 
of different points of view and an absence of violence. Participants in the vulnerable 
condition proposed that it was a situation in which they could live in equality and 
considered this scenario as possible in Colombia. 

Forgiveness and reconciliation were discussed as conditions that the participants 
believed are needed to achieve peace. Likewise the group in the non-vulnerable 
conditions added that it was also important to generate a bilateral commitment 
between the parties involved in the conflict. 

Importantly, the group of participants in the non-vulnerable conditions stated 
that peace agreements are insufficient to end conflict and that it will continue, which 
shows the negative critical position of this group in the face of the peace treaty 
currently being implemented in Colombia. However, this peace was still in the 
negotiation phase during 2016 when these data collection was taking place (February 
through May). 


13.4 Conclusions and Implications 


Worldwide, important efforts have been made to integrate children into the building 
of more peaceful societies. Examples include opportunities in Chile, El Salvador, 
Haiti, Guatemala, South Africa, Peru, Sierra Leone, and others (UNICEF Innocenti 
Research Center & International Center for Transitional Justice, 2010). These 
instances have demonstrated that the perspectives and experiences of children are 
valuable resources to document the past and inform the way forward. 

This chapter investigated the value of the views, perspectives, and experiences of 
children in the context of armed conflict. This study can help us find answers to 
questions such as “How can we improve the programs, services, and support that 
involve children?” from their perspective (Heykoop, 2018). Specifically, we sought 
to understand how children conceive forgiveness and reconciliation as well as the 
role that these processes play in peacebuilding scenarios. 

Forgiveness and reconciliation are powerful tools to break the complex cycle of 
violence (Rocha et al., 2017). However, even if children learn that it is morally and 
socially important to forgive and/or be reconciled, they might not conceptually 
understand forgiveness or perform this action easily or well (Denham et al., 2007). 
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At the level of intervention, it is necessary to clarify that, in principle, forgive- 
ness can only be granted or refused by the victim. This point is relevant when third 
parties (e.g., the state, church, community, and others) try to facilitate reconciliation 
scenarios, which might not promote expressions of forgiveness among people who 
are not ready to grant them (Santa-Barbara, 2007). 

At the theoretical level, consensus shows that forgiveness does not mean forget- 
ting victimization, nor does it mean reconciliation with the victimizer (Cortés et al., 
2015; Rusbult, Hannon, Stocker, & Finkel, 2005; Taysi & Orcan, 2017). However, 
some participants stated these definitions in response to the questions “How do you 
understand forgiveness?” and “How do you understand reconciliation?” The impli- 
cations of this confusion are potentially devastating given that children living in 
conflict might think that they must justify an offense or repair a relationship they 
actually prefer to give up (Taysi & Orcan, 2017). 

Although some advanced studies have examined conceptualizations of forgive- 
ness among children (Denham et al., 2007; Taysi & Orcan, 2017), none in the recent 
literature have addressed the issue specifically in the context of armed conflict. 
Thus, it is necessary to continue advancing this area of research using different 
methodologies to enable progress toward the implementation of interventions 
because the adult literature has demonstrated the benefits of forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation. However, it is also necessary to avoid revictimizing children by insisting 
on forgiveness in cases when they are not ready or by not ensuring that forgiveness 
is accompanied by the truth, knowledge of the motivation of the offense, a recogni- 
tion of the damage, contrition, empathy, reparation, and non-repetition (Castrill6n- 
Guerrero et al., 2018; Lopez López et al., 2016; Lopez López et al., 2018; Lopez 
López, Pineda Marin, Murcia Leon, Perilla Garzón, & Mullet, 2012). 

This study made progress in the investigation of interpersonal and/or intergroup 
forgiveness, but it did not investigate intrapersonal forgiveness. However, 
considering the multiple rights violations faced by children in conflict, where it is 
highly likely that they are involved in a victimizing act, it might also be necessary 
to work with interventions to positively affect the mental health of future generations. 

The literature also provides reports of one-sided forgiveness processes in which 
there is no evidence of remorse or apology on the part of the offender (Santa- 
Barbara, 2007). Thus, it is relevant to continue working on the meaning of apology 
for both the victim and the victimizer as well as to explore when, why, and whether 
these apologies are important (Fehr et al., 2010). Some advances in this regard show 
that apologies have a liberating and repairing function that allows for personal 
relief, a step toward reconciliation, and the replacement of negative emotions with 
positive emotions. However, it is necessary to deepen studies in this regard by 
including perpetrators (Hareli & Eisikovits, 2006; Leonard, Mackie, & Smith, 2011; 
Lopez Lopez et al., 2016). 

The main differences that were observed in the narratives of the groups of par- 
ticipants were (1) their visions of the negotiated exit to the Colombian armed con- 
flict and (2) the conceptualization of peace. With regard to the first element, the 
group in the non-vulnerable conditions had a negative critical stance of the scope of 
the peace agreement and the subsequent coexistence between enemy actors, whereas 
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the vulnerable children were optimistic, even when they stated that it was a 
challenging scenario. With regard to the second element, children in the non- 
vulnerable conditions considered peace as a concept close to security, calmness, and 
coexistence in pluralistic scenarios, whereas those in the vulnerable conditions 
focused their narratives on viewing peace as an arena of equality. 

These results show that socioeconomic contexts and previous experiences in 
relation to armed conflict permeate the visions of the future among younger 
generations of Colombians. These contexts commit states and institutions to seek 
pluralistic intervention approaches as well as the generation of more egalitarian 
conditions in which the rights of children are guaranteed. These actions will help 
prevent new cycles of violence and build a more just future. 
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There is now widespread international recognition of the need for conflict sensitivity in 
programming and factoring in considerations of conflict and peace into programme design, 
implementation, and monitoring and evaluation. The need for such programme and policy 
guidance for administrative and social services is clear: precious resources need to be spent 
responsibly and wisely in peacebuilding settings to meet the panoply of recovery needs and 
priorities in ways that address conflict drivers and lay the conditions for sustainable peace. 
Failing to do this will undermine peacebuilding and statebuilding goals. 


(McCandless, 2012, p. 1) 


14.1 Insecurity: The Primary Development Challenge 
of Our Time 


In the second decade of the twenty-first century, a combination of several global 
challenges — including climate change, conflict, chronic poverty and disease, 
inequality and unfairness, economic shocks, and weak institutions — is creating new 
risks or exacerbating existing ones, including the erosion of social cohesion and 
peace, the reversal of development gains, and the creation of new humanitarian 
needs (World Economic Forum, 2018). Fragile states — where two-thirds of the 
worlds poor will be residing by 2030 (44% of them being youth below 20 years of 
age) — will be particularly affected (Office of Economic Cooperation and 
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Development [OECD], 2015, pp. 13, 84). According to the World Bank Group 
(2011), insecurity “... is the primary development challenge of our time” (p. 1). 

The costs of conflict are enormous. In human terms, vulnerable groups such as 
children and their caretakers pay the highest price for war and are the ones likely to 
benefit the most from peace. According to Save the Children, approximately 357 
million children lived in countries and areas affected by war in 2016, which is 1 out 
of 6 of the world’s children. Out of these children, 165 million were affected by 
high-intensity conflicts (Kirollos, Anning, Fylkesnes, & Denselow, 2018, p. 7). 
Around 16 million babies were born into conflict in 2015 alone (UNICEF, 2015b). 
A child in a fragile or conflict-affected state was nearly three times more likely to be 
out of primary school, two times more likely to be undernourished, and nearly twice 
as likely to die before his or her fifth birthday, compared to a child in another devel- 
oping country (World Bank, 2011, p. 5). 

Both direct and structural violence denies children their right to protection and 
development of their full potential and to participate freely and fully in cultural life 
in conditions of equality, human dignity, and non-discrimination (Dawes & van der 
Merwe, 2014, p. 236; Punamäki, 2014; United Nations General Assembly [UNGA], 
2016; Human Rights Council, 2016, par. 41, 44). Exposure of children and young 
people to abuse in high-violence contexts is associated with an increased risk of 
impaired physical and mental development and increased chances to either trans- 
form into a perpetrator of violence or become a victim of violence later in life 
(United Nations [UN] & World Bank Group, 2017, p. 17 ). Emerging evidence sug- 
gests that both poverty and adverse life experiences may result in long-term physi- 
ological and epigenetic effects on brain development and cognition in young 
children (Black et al., 2017, p. 77; Punamäki, 2014; National Scientific Council on 
the Developing Child, 2005). War and famine experienced during early adolescence 
(10-14 years of age) are “even more strongly associated with a decrease in total 
lifespan than stressors experienced at any other age of childhood” (Falconi et al., 
cited in Dahl & Suleiman, 2017, pp. 22-23). Education inequality is associated with 
an increased likelihood of violent conflict (Omoeva & Buckner, 2015); violent con- 
flict in return further exacerbates inequality in education and other socioeconomic 
outcomes (Omoeva, Hatch, & Moussa, 2016). 

In economic terms, the cost of violent conflict is also astounding. Countries at 
war “lose an average 8.5 percentage points in economic growth in the first year of 
civil war and 4.5% in subsequent years. These effects persist for several years fol- 
lowing the end of hostilities” (UN & World Bank Group, 2017, p. 1). The cost of 
containing violence has been estimated to be at: 


“... US$13.6 trillion a year globally, a figure ... equivalent to 13.3 [percent] of world GDP 
or US$1,876 PPP [purchasing power parity] per annum, per person.... To further break it 
down, that figure is US$5 per person, per day, every day of the year. When you consider that 
according to the most recent World Bank estimates 10.7 [percent] of the world’s population 
are living on less than US$2 per day, it shows an alarming market failure.” (IEP, Schippa, 
cited in UN & World Bank Group, 2018, p. 33) 


Prevention measures could safeguard between USD 5 billion and 70 billion 
per annum (Mueller, cited in UN & World Bank Group, 2017, p. 4). 
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14.2 Child Development and Protection Prerequisites 
for Sustainable Peace 


Numerous resolutions and protocols acknowledge the importance of child protection 
and development programming as a prerequisite for sustainable peace. Psychological 
and neuroscientific evidence also stresses the importance of social support struc- 
tures that protect children against excessive stress and the risks of violence. 


14.2.1 UN Resolutions on Child Well-Being and Conflict 
Prevention 


Both the United Nations General Assembly [UNGA] and the United Nations 
Security Council [UNSC] acknowledge the link between child protection, child 
development, and conflict prevention. Resolution 2427 emphasizes that: 


“... a strong focus is needed on combatting poverty, deprivation and inequality to prevent 
and protect children from all violations and abuses in particular in the context of armed 
conflict and to promote the resilience of children, their families and their communities, and 
the importance of promoting education for all and peaceful and inclusive societies for 
sustainable development.” (United Nations Security Council [UNSC], 2018b, p. 1) 


UNSC Resolutions 2250 and 2419 recognize how the disruption of youth’s access 
to education and economic opportunities dramatically impacts durable peace and 
reconciliation while at the same time acknowledging the “important and positive 
contribution of youth in efforts for the maintenance and promotion of peace and 
security” (UNSC, 2015, p. 1). 

Article 29d of the Convention of the Rights of the Child (UNGA, 1989) calls for 
“the preparation of the child for responsible life in a free society, in the spirit of 
understanding, peace, tolerance, equality of sexes, and friendship among all peo- 
ples, ethnic, national and religious groups and persons of indigenous origin.” The 
2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development highlights the interconnectedness 
between sustainable development, education, and peace (United Nations, 2015, 
p. 2; Goals 4.7 & 16). The twin Sustaining Peace Resolutions endorsed by both the 
UNGA and UNSC (2015), as well as the review of Resolution 1325 (UN Women’s 
Organization, 2015), request that all UN agencies contribute to sustaining peace, for 
social services to be leveraged for peacebuilding, and for paying special attention to 
the role of women in peacebuilding. 


14.2.2 Basic Human Needs, Altruism, and Aggression 


Children’s ability to evolve into caring, non-violent, and optimally functioning 
citizens depends on family, school, community, and macro-political contexts that 
allow for the constructive satisfaction of basic human needs — safety and security, 
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effectiveness and control, comprehension of reality, positive identity, positive 
belonging, as well as independence and autonomy (Staub, 2003, pp. 52-67). 
“Optimally functioning persons” are children and youth who have “their basic 
needs fulfilled to a reasonable extent, and who have developed the capacity to fulfill 
needs in constructive rather than destructive ways, and who have experienced a 
continuous evolution of effectiveness and identity and connection as a result of the 
continued fulfillment of these needs” (Staub, cited in Affolter, 2005, p. 382). 
Although development discourse communities have historically overlooked the 
psychosocial relevance of their aid and development interventions (Affolter, 2004, 
2005), evidence is accumulating to show that societies that offer more education, 
employment, livelihood, and political engagement opportunities, as well as social 
mobility opportunities for young people — thereby addressing both socioeconomic 
and psychosocial needs of populations — tend to experience less violence (Idris, 
2016; Paasonen & Urdal, 2016; Staub, 2011). Some evidence suggests that the best 
predictor of a state’s peacefulness might be “how well women are treated, rather 
than the status of wealth, democracy, ethnicity, or religious identity” (Caprioli, cited 
in UNICEF, 2016b, p. 2). Similarly, early childhood development interventions are 
increasingly documented to provide a potential pathway to violence reduction as 
well as family and community transformation (Richter, Lye, & Proulx, 2018; 
Leckman, Panther-Brick, & Salah, 2014). 


14.3 UNICEF’s Peacebuilding, Education, and Advocacy 
Programme [Learning for Peace] 


It is in this context that lessons learned from UNICEF’s 2012-2016 “Learning for 
Peace” programme! offer valuable insights on how social services — education in 
this case — can be leveraged to contribute to the mitigation of conflict factors, and 
for strengthening social integration and cohesion, while at the same time ensuring 
the safeguarding of children’s developmental and cultural needs and rights. 
UNICEF (2016c) defines social cohesion as “the quality of bonds and dynamics 
that exist between ... groups within a society” (p. 12). UNICEF recognizes in social 
cohesion one critical dimension of peace which — in order to become sustainable — 
must be combined with the availability and access to economic resources, informa- 
tion and communication, justice, security, leadership and positive governance, as 


! “Learning for Peace” (also known as the “Peacebuilding, Education and Advocacy in Conflict- 
Affected Context Programme” or PBEA) was funded by the Government of the Netherlands and 
implemented by UNICEF from 2012 to 2016. It emerged from the “Education in Emergencies and 
Post-Crisis Transition Programme” whose final program evaluation called for emergency interven- 
tions that address the root causes of conflict and fragility (UNICEF, 2015a, p. 16). Research and 
program evaluation reports as well as education-for-peacebuilding guidance notes produced under 
the “Learning for Peace” programme, can be accessed on USAID’s Education in Crisis and 
Conflict Network [ECCN] website at https://eccnetwork.net/resources/learning-for-peace/ and on 
the website of the International Network for Education in Emergencies (INEE) at http://www. 
ineesite.org/en/learning-for-peace. 
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well as an ability to constructively deal with conflict legacies of the past (UNICEF, 
2016c; see also Pham & Vinck, 2017, pp. 12ff.). The unequitable, non-transparent, 
nonaccountable, or incompetent administration of social services, however, can 
prompt affected identity groups to suspect deliberate acts of discrimination 
(McCandless, 2012, p. 9; World Bank Group, 2011, p. 88), thereby fuelling resent- 
ment and aggravating “social erosion” dynamics. According to Larsen (2014, 
pp. 2-3), social erosion occurs when the number of citizens sharing beliefs that 
enable them to trust one another declines. Social erosion can be mitigated, however, 
whenever social service providers make use of the opportunity to design and admin- 
ister service interventions in ways that facilitate “social integration,’ which is a 
precursor to social cohesion (Larsen, 2014, p. 2). 

While the “Learning for Peace” interventions introduced below do not provide 
quantitative evidence from impact evaluations for justifying the claim that they have 
impacted community or national trust levels, evidence from programme monitor- 
ing, case studies, and other research designs nonetheless suggests that they contrib- 
uted to facilitating social integration, cooperation, inclusion, trust, and participation 
among citizens and citizen groups whose relationships were previously eroded 
(UNICEF, 2016c). For example, in rural communities in Côte d’ Ivoire where inter- 
ethnic relations had deteriorated as a result of decade-long electoral violence, the 
operationalization of inclusive early childhood development services and women 
adult literacy services in 16 villages succeeded in cultivating trust, solidarity, and 
community engagement first among women and later also fathers from diverse eth- 
nic backgrounds. In Burundi, returnees and host communities reorganized around 
school social platforms. In Pakistan, Afghan refugee girls were able to access edu- 
cation services in neighboring host communities, and madrasa students joined 
extracurricular sports and arts events together with children from public schools. 

An independent evaluation of “Learning for Peace” concluded that UNICEF’s 
decision to leverage social services for peacebuilding purposes was feasible and 
that the initiative’s “emphasis on conflict analysis based programming... leads to 
responsive context-specific programmes that can contribute to peacebuilding” 
(UNICEF, 2015a p. xiv). 

“Learning for Peace” was implemented in 14 conflict-affected contexts (Burundi, 
Chad, Céte d’Ivoire, Democratic Republic of Congo, Ethiopia, Liberia, Myanmar, 
Pakistan, State of Palestine, Sierra Leone, Somalia, South Sudan, Uganda, and 
Yemen). It aimed, at a minimum, to make education and other social services — 
based on conflict analyses which incorporated a focus on the education sector — 
conflict-sensitive toward existing conflict factors (“do-no-harm”’) and where 
possible to contribute to their mitigation (“do-more-good”). 

As illustrated in Fig. 14.1, “Learning for Peace” used a systemic approach to 
education for peacebuilding, going beyond traditional “peace education” approaches. 
This could include — at the macro level — education policies and sector plans, cur- 
riculum framework development, teacher recruitment and school construction con- 
tracting policies, equitable education resource distribution, as well as institutional 
and staff capacity development inside ministries. In addition, it included capacity 
development for education agencies and religious and community organizations at 
the meso level, as well as parents and children at the micro level. Far from suggesting 
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Fig. 14.1 Peacebuilding education for vertical and horizontal social cohesion. (Source: UNICEF, 
2018) 


that the education sector alone has the capacity to fully and independently mitigate 
conflict factors — this requires cross-sectoral socioeconomic and political interventions 
at multiple levels of the human ecology — “Learning for Peace” attempted to design 
education interventions to contribute to the mitigation of conflict drivers either by 
strengthening horizontal relationships between individuals and groups, or vertical 
relationships between government institutions and citizenry (UNICEF, 201 6a). 


14.4 Theoretical Framework for Understanding Education 
in Conflict and Peace and Education for Peacebuilding 
Programming 


Education sector policies and structures can be designed to contribute to the mitiga- 
tion of education-related conflict factors and for facilitating social integration. 
Drawing on earlier work of Nancy Frazer, Johan Galtung, and Jean-Paul Lederach — 
and based on additional country-level research conducted in “Learning for Peace” 
programme countries — Novelli, Lopes Cardozo, and Smith (2015) proposed a 4 Rs 
Analytical Framework (see Fig. 14.2) for analyzing the contribution of education 
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Fig. 14.2 Sustainable peacebuilding in education: The “4 Rs” analytical framework 


services to sustainable peacebuilding. Although the education sector alone is not a 
panacea for peacebuilding — indeed, education systems can and have been “hijacked” 
in the past to polarize and antagonize societies (Bush & Saltarelli, 2000) — educa- 
tion services can be leveraged to work in tandem with other political, socioeco- 
nomic, psychological, and cultural empowerment efforts. In order to do this, 
governments and education actors need to ensure (a) the equitable redistribution of 
education resources and opportunities; (b) the recognition of the diverse education 
needs of identity groups; (c) the participation as well as the social and political rep- 
resentation in education decision-making processes; as well as (d) the use of educa- 
tion social platforms for reconciliation learning. The framework also recognizes the 
complex interaction between the “4 Rs.” 

In the remainder of this chapter, conflict analysis and research findings, as 
well as anecdotal evidence from “Learning for Peace” programme reports 
(peacebuilding-oriented education policies, institutional capacity development, as well 
as community interventions), will be presented in relation to each of the 4 R categories, 
thereby illustrating possibilities and limitations of education programming efforts for 
vertical and horizontal social cohesion and the mitigation of conflict causes. 


14.4.1 Redistribution of Education Resources: To Counter 
Education Inequities and Inequalities 


Poverty, low levels of development, and inequitable economic development are 
frequently cited as conflict factors in PBEA country conflict analyses (for conflict 
analysis summaries, see Learning for Peace, 2018). Frustration and tension were 
found to be increased by negligible economic diversification, poor infrastructure, 
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and unfair distribution of or lack of relevant educational opportunities, particularly 
in the formal sector. 

The link between education inequality and violent conflict has been corroborated 
by research conducted by FHI 360 on behalf of UNICEF. Omoeva and Buckner 
(2015) examined horizontal education inequality between culturally defined or con- 
structed groups and socioeconomic divisions (e.g., ethnic, religious, etc.) by com- 
paring education equality data and conflict data from nearly 100 countries over the 
past 50 years. They generated robust evidence that the likelihood of violent conflict 
doubles for countries with high levels of intergroup inequality in education (after 
controlling for known conflict risk factors such as wealth, political regime, geogra- 
phy, etc.). The research also suggests that greater education equality between male 
and female students decreases the likelihood of conflict by as much as 37%. 
Similarly, Omoeva et al. (2016) found that conflict widens education inequalities 
among groups and individuals, with lower wealth-based groups and gender dispari- 
ties particularly impacted. The longer the conflict, the harder it becomes to return to 
pre-conflict levels of inequality, and the more relapses to the conflict there are, the 
more the gap widens between post-conflict inequality and pre-conflict inequality. 

Under “Learning for Peace,’ education programs have been designed to address 
the mitigation of inequalities. In northern Burundi, conflict risks resulting from the 
arrival of returnees from the Mtabila Camps in the United Republic of Tanzania 
resulted in host communities’ inability to provide education opportunities for all. 
UNICEF supported the construction of classrooms in communities predominantly 
consisting of returnees and where community members had provided the land or 
contributed labor to produce ecologically friendly materials. As a result, returnee 
children were able to access education alongside children of host communities, and 
the damaging consequences of remaining out of school were avoided. The shared 
school construction process also increased solidarity among returnees and commu- 
nity members. Conflict sensitivity principles such as respect, inclusiveness, impar- 
tiality, transparency, accountability, and ownership were applied to facilitate the 
involvement of community members, neighbors, and returnees and ultimately 
increased community cohesion. As refugee returns continued to be a source of con- 
cern in a number of provinces in Burundi — many of those returning had no mean- 
ingful connection with their communities of origin — education programs proved 
to be a meaningful platform to build relationships, notwithstanding austerity and 
distress (UNICEF Burundi, 2016). 

In Pakistan’s provinces of Baluchistan and Sindh, as well as the Federally 
Administered Tribal Areas, the UNICEF Pakistan Country Office supported 
Alternate Learning Programmes (ALPs) in hard-to-reach and conflict-prone areas, 
benefiting more than 16,000 out-of-school children (48% girls) who otherwise 
would have grown up without access to quality education services. A refugee inclu- 
sion project promoting interaction between children from host communities and 
out-of-school boys and girls from Afghan refugee camps showed a significant 25% 
increase in the enrolment of refugee children in public schools of Baluchistan, 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, and Sindh provinces. Enrolment of Afghan girls also 
increased by 17% (UNICEF Pakistan, 2016). 
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In the Democratic Republic of Congo, a Policy Dialogue Forum supported the 
development of a new Education Sector Plan that stressed the need of equity, con- 
flict sensitivity, new citizenship, and emergency education in the government’s new 
sectoral education and training strategy (République Démocratique du Congo, 
2014). Similarly, the education sector plans of Côte d’Ivoire (République de Côte 
d'Ivoire - Ministère de l’ Education Nationale, 2017) and Pakistan’s Sindh province 
(Government of Sindh, 2014 p. 263) acknowledged the risk of conflict resulting 
from unequal access to opportunities and resources. 


14.4.2 Recognition: Of Identity, Voices, and Needs 


Ethnic and religious divisions — mobilized along political lines and emphasizing 
grievances in terms of inequalities between groups — are often also reinforced 
through the education sector. In Myanmar, “Burmanization” caused resentment 
among ethnic minority groups. In Baluchistan and Gilgit-Baltistan in Pakistan, feel- 
ings of resentment emanated from a perception of ethnic discrimination. Conflict 
analysis research commissioned under “Learning for Peace” also highlights the 
unmet needs of a growing youth population with limited prospects of employment 
or participation in civil society (Learning for Peace, 2018). The marginalization of 
youth voices, identities, and needs is also evident in education sector plans analyzed 
in a comparative case study analysis that included the countries of Myanmar, 
Pakistan, South Africa, and Uganda (Lopes Cardozo, Higgins, & Le Mat, 2016). 

In the Eastern Asia and Pacific Region (Malaysia, Myanmar, and Thailand), 
UNICEF in partnership with the University of Melbourne launched a Language 
Education and Social Cohesion [LESC] initiative to study and address the risks 
associated with language and ethnicity issues that children face in educational and 
non-educational settings. A key finding of the LESC initiative is that conventional 
analyses of conflict have underestimated the role of language and ethnicity differ- 
ences in instigating conflicts, as well as in sustaining conflicts once they have com- 
menced. Language becomes a slow-acting conflict instigator wherever policies are 
used to discriminate minorities and a fast-acting instigator where it is used for 
exclusionary, stigmatizing, or inflammatory speech against minority groups 
(LoBianco, 2016, p. 14). In Myanmar, LESC’s approach to leverage language pol- 
icy for conflict mitigation consisted in the establishment of language planning plat- 
forms where stakeholders from both government and ethnic minority groups came 
together for the first time to jointly reflect and engage with critical language policy 
issues and to devise policy recommendations for mitigating conflict risks related to 
cultural rights and social identity (LoBianco, 2016). LESC also aimed to align lan- 
guage-related education policy with national education sector plans, since child 
early learning and literacy in the mother tongue is a prerequisite for the effective 
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acquisition of other national languages (Abadzi, 2006, pp. 50-57) and thus a build- 
ing block for mitigating the risks of education inequality in Myanmar: 


A high rate of functional literacy can help a child gain access to cultural capital, to material 
success through better skills acquisition, and to enhanced employability. It is a critical part 
of a quality education, and it improves children’s chances of experiencing better health and 
social well-being throughout their lives. A well-educated child is also more likely to partici- 
pate actively and constructively in decision-making processes and therefore to become an 
asset in national political processes. (Toole, in LoBianco, 2016, p. 1) 


In Somalia, marginalization of youth has been recognized as a salient driver of con- 
flict (Learning for Peace, 2018). Youth are frequently uneducated; excluded from 
political, economic, and social processes; and unable to access suitable employment 
for gaining an independent livelihood. As a consequence, marginalized youth may 
choose to join religious or freelance armed or criminal groups. In 2014, the Somali 
Federal Government, in partnership with UN agencies, decided to conduct a school 
curriculum review that would take into account the values and aspirations expressed 
by youth and elders of rural communities. A community-based consultative process 
was launched, which included 248 young Somali men and women who held focus 
group interviews with youth and community elders to inquire which values and 
competencies Somali learners should acquire across different subjects taught. The 
findings were presented to the government and served the purpose of developing a 
new curriculum framework that was more reflective of community voices as well as 
more context-relevant. In addition, the programme created a social platform for 
youth to participate in a national decision-making process that will impact educa- 
tion programming in Somalia for years to come. Youth researchers have been pub- 
licly valued by education officials, education stakeholders, and community leaders. 
The Government of Somalia recognized the education sector’s potential contribu- 
tions toward social cohesion and peacebuilding, in particular when it comes to 
issues of equity, inclusion, and livelihood opportunities for young people in Somalia 
(Renders & Knezevic, 2017). 


14.4.3 Representation: Participation in Decision-Making 


Conflict analyses across PBEA countries illustrated that weak governance — charac- 
terized by divided politics, limited policies and legislation, inadequate local capac- 
ity to guarantee for safety and security, political corruption and exclusion, as well as 
the centralization of power and resources — is a predominant driver of conflict 
(Learning for Peace, 2018). Education systems frequently reflect governance weak- 
nesses and fail to provide social spaces for youth, teachers, and minority groups 
(Smith, Marks, Novelli, Valiente, & Scandurra, 2016). In Kenya’s semi-arid regions, 
for example, education systems embedded in tribal and political power struggles are 
ill-prepared to assist youth from pastoralist backgrounds to develop critical thinking 
and leadership skills necessary for mitigating divisive identity politics. Programs 
that strengthen pastoralist resilience and development learning are absent. Instead, 
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“underemployed young people often dissociate with local politics, and — feeling that 
they are not full citizens of Kenya — turn towards religious, martial or criminal iden- 
tities that seem to be a better fit for coping with a politicized and violent society” 
(Scott-Villiers, Wilson, Molu Kullu, Ndung’u, & Scott-Villiers, 2015, p. 65). 

Education can become a vehicle for peacebuilding when serving as a consulta- 
tion platform where dialogue, participation, and representation become possible. 
This was illustrated in the abovementioned Myanmar example where ethnic minor- 
ity groups were invited to negotiate minority language policy together with experts 
and government representatives, and in the example from Somalia where curricu- 
lum reform reflected community recommendations that were collected by youth 
action research facilitators. 

In Uganda, the “Learning for Peace” programme has put in use the SMS-based 
U-Report technology to enable more than 300,000 youth to make their voices heard 
on consultation platforms dedicated to the discussion of social development issues 
and in which members of Parliament also did participate. U-Report enables partici- 
pants to ask questions, voice opinions, and provide feedback about policy decisions, 
advocate for community rights, and inquire or become acquainted about the avail- 
ability of social service mechanisms. When the Office of the Prime Minister initi- 
ated in 2015 a redrafting of a new peace policy for Uganda, U-Report facilitated the 
provision of inputs of 40,000 young people on the type of matters youth thought 
necessary to be addressed in the new Uganda Peace Policy. (An initial draft was 
prepared in 2012, where youth voices had not been consulted.) U-Report Uganda 
also supported the Uganda Civil Society Youth Coalition that brings together more 
than 375 youth-led and youth-serving community-based and civil society organiza- 
tions utilizing U-Reporter feedback. For the Ugandan government, U-Report plat- 
forms provided the opportunity to “stay in touch” with youth voices and sentiments. 
They increased the government’s appreciation of youth perspectives for policy dis- 
course and program development and young people as potential partners in consul- 
tations relating to social services programming, as well as nation building (UNICEF 
Uganda, 2016, p. 22). 

When it comes to gender relationships in conflict and post-conflict countries, 
norms that condone sexual and gender-based violence often undermine stability and 
present an additional security risk in communities and states — even after conflict 
has officially ended (Blair, Gerring, & Karrim, 2016, p. 1; UNICEF, 2016b; 
El-Bushra & Rees-Smith, 2016; see also von Joeden-Forgey, 2016, pp. 129-130). In 
Somalia and South Sudan, UNICEF’s “Communities Care” project used two mutu- 
ally reinforcing strategies: (1) strengthening care and support for survivors of 
gender-based violence, particularly survivors of sexual violence, and (2) engaging 
communities in collective action to prevent sexual violence. 

Facilitating participatory dialogue among stakeholders was the key strategy of 
the “Communities Care” programme for catalyzing community-led action toward 
the mitigation of gender-based violence in rural communities. In this process, 
female and male community members, elders, religious leaders, leaders of camps 
for internally displaced populations, youth leaders, health workers, police, teachers, 
students’ parents, and school administrators were involved in structured meetings 
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that were held twice a week over the course of 15 weeks to discuss and reflect on 
core values such as fairness, justice, and equality. After the dialogues, Communities 
Care supported participants to take action, including (a) working with fathers and 
husbands on how to support daughters and wives who are survivors of sexual vio- 
lence; (b) encouraging religious leaders to take a public stance against sexual vio- 
lence with their congregants; (c) urging local officials to strengthen laws and policies 
to reduce impunity for perpetrators; (d) supporting girls and boys to access educa- 
tion; and (e) men and boys demonstrating respect for women and girls by participat- 
ing in household duties. 

More than 1000 people participated in “Communities Care” discussions, and 
more than 42,000 citizens became involved in community action and engagement 
events in both Somalia and South Sudan. The midline study and preliminary anec- 
dotal and monitoring data suggest that the programme has provided a platform for 
identifying community-level solutions for use in conflict and post-conflict settings 
to address individual and collective conflict vulnerabilities and hazards while simul- 
taneously building on their existing capacities as community leaders and activists 
(Read-Hamilton & Marsh, 2016). 


14.4.4 Reconciliation 


Societies with histories of conflict endeavoring to engage in processes of economic 
and social reconstruction incur the risk of conflict relapse should they choose not to 
address past human rights abuses or other forms of severe trauma (Ramirez-Barat & 
Duthie, 2015, p. 1). Transitional justice processes that promote accountability and 
redress for human rights violations present an essential element to prevent recur- 
rence of violations and the integration of victims into communities and societies. 
Recognizing that post-conflict development and reconstruction frameworks 
often ignore the role education plays in legacies of past human rights violations, the 
International Center for Transitional Justice [ICTJ] in partnership with UNICEF 
commissioned 17 case studies to determine whether and how education can play a 
role in a society’s formulation of constructive responses to human rights violation 
histories. The research findings are published in the book Transitional Justice and 
Education: Learning Peace (Ramirez-Barat & Duthie, 2016). The volume docu- 
ments truth commissions’ efforts to illustrate how education has contributed to con- 
flict in the past, as well as efforts to produce and educate the public by sharing 
transitional justice education materials and tools with schools and universities. The 
study furthermore contains examples of curriculum reform as well as teacher train- 
ing and support for “teaching the past,” examples of reparations programs that pro- 
vide redress through educational assistance to victims or their family members, as 
well as nonformal education projects addressing the legacies of the past. The study 
concludes that it is possible and in specific contexts feasible to include education 
sector programming into a societal response to past human rights violations, as long 
as it is recognized that such processes must be context-specific, risk-informed, 
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conflict-sensitive, consultative, and long-term. Efforts to leverage education for 
transitional justice processes need to be complemented by broad reforms in other 
areas, as well as investments in reconstruction and peacebuilding (Ramirez-Barat & 
Duthie, 2015, 2016). 

Supporting reconciliation efforts through a transitional justice lens was attempted 
by “Learning for Peace” but — apart from the abovementioned research project — 
with only moderate results. Governments of fragile states are weary and often lack 
the resilience necessary to withstand the risks and shocks that may emanate from 
touching on painful memories from the past. Even if a government has come into 
power with a strong voter mandate, the willingness to acknowledge past injustices 
and human rights violations always risks the emergence of fissures within institu- 
tions and societies which could diminish the positionality of government represen- 
tatives among stakeholder groups. 

Notwithstanding, in Céte d’Ivoire — where political rule nurtured and exploited 
resentment against ethnic minorities - UNICEF and ICTJ assisted the government 
in the development of a safe and effective methodology for gathering statements of 
children and young people witnessing human rights violations. A collaborative link 
between the commission and the education sector, however, could not be estab- 
lished. UNICEF and ICTJ successfully supported youth platforms organizing truth- 
telling events within their existing networks and subsequently radio campaigns that 
highlighted how the politicization of universities and schools directly influenced 
conflict dynamics in Côte d’ Ivoire (Ladisch & Rice, 2016, pp. 368, 372 & 375). 

Also in Côte d’ Ivoire, a UNICEF/CARITAS kindergarten programme accessible 
to families from diverse ethnic groups in conflict-affected rural communities suc- 
ceeded in establishing relationships of trust between mothers from antagonized eth- 
nic groups. A complementary literacy and livelihood project for these mothers 
provided additional platforms for dialogue and social exchange — first among moth- 
ers and later also among fathers, some of whom were active supporters of political 
parties supporting the conflict on different sides. The programme eventually 
cemented horizontal social cohesion in 16 conflict-affected villages where there 
was none previously. This case study is noteworthy because it demonstrates that 
early childhood development services can be leveraged to strengthen community 
cohesion, thereby mitigating structural violence which in return has positive impli- 
cations for stress reduction and early childhood development (Learning for Peace, 
2018). Morgan et al. (2014) suspect that the reduction of structural violence is pos- 
sibly far more relevant for early child protection and peacebuilding and can accom- 
plish far more than early childhood development interventions aiming to buffer the 
impacts of toxic stress (p. 125). 

Many of the earlier mentioned “Learning for Peace” project examples — 
Myanmar’s LESC (LoBianco, 2016), Somalia’s youth supporting the development of 
anew curriculum framework (Renders & Knezevic, 2017), and Somalia’s and South 
Sudan’s “Communities Care” project (Read-Hamilton & Marsh, 2016) — succeeded 
in increasing trust between groups and institutions, however, modestly. While trust- 
building is a significant component of reconciliation and thus noteworthy, it remains 
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insufficient, however, without the opening of social platforms and the facilitation of 
acknowledgments of injustices that have occurred in the past. 


14.5 Assessing Education for Peacebuilding Interventions 


Measuring changes resulting from a peacebuilding program intervention remains 
challenging as the desired peacebuilding change is often less tangible and long- 
term. In order to measure the prevention of conflict, for example, one would have to 
prove the causation of “non-events,” e.g., the successful avoidance of something 
which did not occur (Menkhaus, 2004, p. 5). Chigas, Church, and Corlazzoli (2014) 
argue that it is: 


“ 


.. much easier to make causal linkages in short results chains—e.g., when the number 
steps or changes between the activities implemented and the impacts is small. The diverse 
types of activities conducted for peacebuilding—from dialogue and reconciliation pro- 
grammes to reintegration of ex-combatants, justice, reform, infrastructure, development 
and livelihoods—do not all work directly on conflict and peace, but rather seek to affect 
conflict and peace drivers indirectly. Evaluating this impact entails examining an interven- 
tion not only in terms of its own objectives, but (also) in terms of actual outcomes as related 
to key drivers of conflict and peace. This creates longer and more complex causal chains 
and makes it impossible to make defensible judgements about sole attribution.” (p. 6) 


In order to assess the association of education services with existing levels of hori- 
zontal and vertical social cohesion, UNICEF partnered with Harvard Humanitarian 
Institute (HHI) in developing and pilot testing an Education, Peacebuilding and 
Social Cohesion Assessment Framework (EPSC) (Pham & Vinck, 2017; see 
Fig. 14.3). The Framework has six dimensions: (a) social cohesion; (b) leadership, 
good governance, and inclusive politics; (c) access to resources and opportunities; 
(d) the legacies of past conflict; (e) information and communication networks; and 
(f) justice and security. These dimensions were identified as relevant during scoping 
assessments in Burundi, DRC, Côte d’ Ivoire, and Uganda where different categories 
of local stakeholders were queried about their understanding and awareness of 
social cohesion challenges and prerequisites in their own community and regional 
contexts. The EPSC contains contextualized specific indices to measure cohesion 
factors such as trust, social relationships, civic and social participation, inclusion, 
and attitudes toward social services, as well as constructive dispute resolution. 
Where possible, the EPSC measured the relationships between teachers, parents, 
students, and community members, as well as social cohesion factors before and 
after an education intervention (Pham & Vinck, 2017). 

Although it is difficult to measure attribution of social service delivery (such as 
education) to peacebuilding — due to the fluctuation of uncontrolled elements in 
fragile contexts (i.e., breakout of violent conflict, changes in political regimes, natu- 
ral disasters, and economic shocks, all of which co-influence causal chains) — the 
assessments conducted in Burundi, Côte d’Ivoire, DRC, and Uganda demonstrate 
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Fig. 14.3 Education, Peacebuilding and Social Cohesion Assessment Framework [EPSC] (Pham 
& Vinck, 2017, p. 12) 


that it is possible to measure and even map an “association” of existing (or non- 
existing) social service components with varying degrees of social cohesion or a 
prevalence of conflict factors and to compare these with cohesion and social service 
statistics in alternative geographies (Pham & Vinck, 2017). The EPSC can serve to 
assess the degree of stability or fragility of relationships, and to juxtapose this anal- 
ysis with the availability and quality of social services (such as education but also 
health, water and hygiene, nutrition, or protection services) in fragile and post- 
conflict settings. It can be used to determine social integration intervention priorities 
and to measure changes once an intervention is under implementation or at the end 
of an implementation phase. 

One of the key takeaways from the HHI analyses and other monitoring and eval- 
uation efforts employed by country offices is that the choice of instruments, the 
analysis process, and the interpretation of the results must include consultations and 
validation with local actors who can interpret the results, triangulate findings using 
qualitative data sources, and identify consistencies and inconsistencies based on 
contextual knowledge. For example, young people in Côte d’ Ivoire, Uganda, Sierra 
Leone, and Burundi were assisted in using participatory video tools for the docu- 
mentation of their own “Most Significant Change” experiences occurring in times 
of violent conflict (see InsightShare, 2018a). Together with local facilitators, young 
people formed evaluation teams and co-designed evaluation processes of youth-led 
peace and transitional justice efforts in Côte d’Ivoire; sustainable livelihood pro- 
grammes for youth in Karamoja, Uganda; child-friendly schools and youth-led 
peace interventions in Sierra Leonean communal conflict settings; and the commu- 
nication of Ubuntu values among returnees and host community members in 
Burundi (InsightShare, 2018b). 
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14.6 Conclusion: Learning for Peace 


Prevention of violent conflict remains a critical challenge for progress toward 
sustainable development for all. Central to this is the need to address grievances 
around inequities and exclusion from access to power, opportunities, and security 
(United Nations & World Bank Group, 2018). Within this context, “Learning for 
Peace” presented an opportunity to better understand the complex relationship 
between education, conflict, and peace and reflect on possible ways forward on 
how education and other social services can be leveraged to better contribute to the 
mitigation of conflict factors. 

Four main messages can be highlighted for national governments, education, and 
research partners moving forward. First, it is critical to prioritize investments in 
education and other social services before, during, and after conflict. The narrow 
emphasis on security, financial, and political systems — while necessary — is not suf- 
ficient to address the underlying grievances linked to exclusion and social injustice. 
Social services provide opportunities to begin addressing the underlying causes of 
conflict and building and sustaining peace. Education, in particular, is a unique 
vehicle to influence the growing younger generations, their caregivers, and support- 
ive communities to collaboratively build resilient and peaceful societies. 

Second, as demonstrated by education-focused conflict analyses conducted 
through “Learning for Peace,” in societies where societal social capital is weakened 
by crises and violence and where trust and relationships are broken, education does 
not remain neutral. Education systems, institutions, and programs can either aggra- 
vate existing tensions and create new grievances or support rebuilding the social 
fabric and social capital. It is therefore critical to ensure that education planning and 
delivery recognizes and responds to the conflict dynamics and in doing so addresses 
the issues of equity, transparency, quality, and relevance of education services. 

Third, “Learning for Peace” has demonstrated across diverse country contexts 
that children and young people — as well as their families, caregivers, and service 
providers — are critical partners and agents of change. Children and young people in 
particular proactively engage in building peaceful communities and can make 
important contributions to reconciliation and reconstruction processes when pre- 
sented with participation and engagement opportunities. It is therefore important to 
expand the participation of the younger generations in peacebuilding efforts and 
processes and proactively examine how formal and nonformal education can sup- 
port their agency and capacity for leadership. 

Finally, there is a need for continued research and evidence building on the role 
of education in contributing to social cohesion. While Learning for Peace provided 
opportunities to develop and test methodological approaches and document select 
programmatic initiatives and longer-term investments in qualitative and mixed 
methods, participatory and locally led research is necessary to better understand 
what contribution education can make toward strengthening resilience and social 
cohesion of societies within the broader social, political, and economic transforma- 
tion processes across diverse country contexts. 
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Chapter 15 A 
Educating Toward a Culture of Peace get 
Through an Innovative Teaching Method 


Silvia Guetta 


15.1 Introduction to the Education Program 


This chapter presents a peace education program carried out with more than 70 
students in a high school in Florence, Italy, during the 2016-2017 school year. 
Educational activities were conducted outside the school environment and hours. 
Nevertheless, they were part of the curriculum and previously agreed upon with the 
school teachers. Liaisons for the project were the Florence UNESCO Center! and 
the Chair of Pedagogy for Conflict Management of the Department of Education 
and Psychology of the University of Florence. The main objectives of the program 
were to conduct research into the meaning of peace and to promote cultural diversity 
in accordance with the principles and the values endorsed by UNESCO. Therefore, 
we chose to follow the Peace Education Program of Prem Rawat Foundation (FPEP). 

To outline the context of the program, this chapter will first present relevant mod- 
els of peace education, briefly discussing the importance attributed to this type of 
education by the school system through which the activities took place. The educa- 
tion program was implemented by the school as part of their efforts to reduce the 
escalation of violent behaviors. It was considered an opportunity to make students 
take responsibility for their actions through a focus on dialogue, which is seen as a 
relational tool enabling the creation of a bond between personal, worldview, feel- 
ings, life plans, creativity, and individual resources. Moreover, there was a need for 
students to discover and understand language and behaviors related to a non-violent 
style of communication (Rosenberg, 1998) and to open new horizons of meaning in 
terms of interpersonal, intrapersonal, and intergroup relationships. The program 
was designed to help students explore their own and others’ social and communi- 
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cation skills and through this to discover a new lexicon and vocabulary for 
communicating. 

The educational goals included development of a more complex perception of 
actions and behaviors seen in school and outside; discovery of students’ innate 
resources such as hope, choice, and appreciation’; and decentering one’s thoughts 
and emotions in order to address problems from other people’s perspectives. The 
reflection on the circularity of one’s own feelings, thoughts, and behaviors, and the 
capacity to view everyday problems in a positive, empathic, and creative way, was 
expected to help students learn to be less reactive and more proactive. 

The description and explanation presented here will help readers understand how 
the peace education program developed by the Prem Rawat Foundation was adapted 
to this target audience of students and how values of cultural diversity recommended 
by UNESCO were integrated. Furthermore, it will clarify how students were encour- 
aged to initiate an inner dialogue and the process of self-discovery in order to 
improve their sense of well-being and their relationships with others. 

In this brief exposition, the author analyzes various aspects of the program and 
its impact. First, she considers how this contribution advances UNESCO’s recom- 
mendation to foster development of a culture of peace. Second, she explains the 
methodological approaches used in the project. Third, she details the monitoring 
and evaluation criteria used to assess achievement of the educational goals, and 
finally, she discusses whether the students considered the experience to be truly life- 
changing and educational. 

It should be clarified that the training pathway to peace developed in this project 
was part of a wider educational campaign. The project involved three target groups: 
70 high school students, about 200 university students from 2 different academic 
programs, and about 30 teachers working in various fields and in different school 
grades throughout Tuscany, Italy. It was an ambitious project, supervised by the 
author. The program was meant to promote education for citizenship, which was 
considered important by Florentine politicians as part of the international event 
“UnityinDiversity.*” The contents, workshop approach, and most of the methodolo- 
gies were shared by the three target groups. Locations, facilitators, and timetables 
were scheduled according to the training needs of the groups. The contents of the 
course, adapted from “Prem Rawat’s Peace Education Program,” was organized 
into ten modules, which through the use of videos, readings, and a workbook inves- 
tigate the ten keywords for peace: peace, appreciation, inner strength, self-awareness, 
clarity, ability to understand, dignity, choice, hope, and happiness. 

Three trainees with previous knowledge of the topic led activities for the high 
school students. The training program lasted a total of 24 hours, delivered in 2-hour 
meetings twice a week. The workshops took place in a social co-op with long-term 


?Prem Rawat, https://www.tprf.org/wp-content/uploads/.../getting_started.pdf 


3UnityinDiversity 2016 http://www.unityindiversity.it/conference/program; https://www.you- 
tube.com/watch?v=49531t62U8 &t=Os&index=23 &list=PLQWEJh6E8bRQkn7iDNegurRL31F 
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experience in the social inclusion of people with disabilities and people from other 
countries and backgrounds. The education program concluded with two public 
events, the first organized by the university and the second held in the offices of the 
Municipality of Florence. The goal of the first event was to present and discuss the 
results of the program in terms of educational gains and outcomes realized by the 
three target groups. The second event was a meeting open to the public and local and 
national governmental authorities at which the results were presented and recom- 
mendations of best practices for peace education were made. 


15.2 Peace Education in Italy: An Overview 


It was only in the mid-1940s, after the catastrophe of World War II, that several 
Italian education specialists began wondering about the necessity of schools pro- 
moting peace education. Maria Montessori (1949) was the first to incorporate peace 
education into her educational activities. She based her approach on the observation 
that societies invest resources, time, money, research, and relationships into educat- 
ing for war and conflict, even though wars do not bring wealth, success, growth, or 
happiness. Despite widespread awareness of this, people have not been able to aban- 
don educational models that convey knowledge through coercion, punishment, mar- 
ginalization, and discrimination. 

According to Montessori, “education is the weapon of peace, which will forge 
men and women of peace” (Montessori, 1949, p. 43). In Italy, awareness of the 
necessity of a real and tangible commitment to a future based on coexistence, 
respect for human rights, and dialogue dates back to the 1950s and 1960s, when 
people not directly involved in the educational field, but associated with various 
disciplinary sectors, began questioning and engaging in a search to determine the 
deficiencies of the educational models of the time. They determined that these 
models were not promoting students’ independence, active learning, autonomy, 
self-determination, or freedom of speech. Between the 1960s and 1980s, many 
intellectuals delivered speeches and lectures and published books and articles in 
order to raise awareness and influence public opinion — especially among people 
working in the educational field —about the importance of education based on coop- 
eration, non-violence, and human rights. Yet, for many years, their arguments were 
largely ignored. The general public began recognizing the importance of peace edu- 
cation only toward the end of the 1990s, when Italy faced a perceived social and 
cultural emergency due to immigration, and political control of internal violence 
was achieved. 

It is not possible to cover the conspicuous contributions of all of those who, in a 
variety of ways, outlined the educational pathways aimed at creating individuals 
capable of respecting human rights, avoiding all forms of violence and social or 
cultural oppression, and rejecting military ideals. Until recently, these contributions, 
while made by important and enlightened intellectuals, were exclusively expressions 
of the male world. Women’s voices were not heard until the twenty-first century. 
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Peace, as the opposition to the consequence of war, has been managed by men. The 
syllogism was that because who go to war assume a man’s duty, and implicitly their 
social mandate, to make peace. A reflection on the connection between peace educa- 
tion and gender issues remains an almost unexplored research field today. The refer- 
ence models and theories are linked to a negative understanding of peace; the idea 
that defense and safety can be achieved only through the use of weapons is still 
widespread. History is the only field in which research on women’s positions, atti- 
tudes, and awareness regarding wars and reconstruction processes has been well- 
developed. In any case, pacifist positions, and social and cultural engagements, in 
which women gather and support channels of dialogue and participation, have not 
been acknowledged to the same extent as the ones supported by male intellectuals 
(Bartoloni, 2017). Generally speaking, there is a parallel between the scant regard 
paid to women’s efforts to support non-violence and to oppose war and the lack of 
acknowledgment of their commitment and noble resistance. 

Among those who raised their voices against injustice, inequality, discrimina- 
tion, exclusion, and poverty, three examples stand out: Lorenzo Milani (1923-1967), 
Danilo Dolci (1924-1997), and Alberto L’ Abate (1931-2017). Lorenzo Milani was 
one of the most unusual personalities of the Catholic world. Opposed to any kind of 
hierarchy, which he considered meaningless and rife with abuse and oppression, he 
was the first intellectual to launch a debate regarding obedience, military service, 
and the methods used by the school system that educate students to exclude the poor 
and the social outcasts, rather than helping them. As a punishment for his outspo- 
kenness, Milani was forced to leave the city and was assigned to a remote school in 
the Tuscan hills of the Mugello area. There, he demonstrated how belief in freedom, 
respect for human dignity, and the right to education were the real cornerstones of 
knowledge that could foster emancipation. Milani established the famous popular 
School of Barbiana. He believed that being good men was more important than 
being good Christians. To him, being good men meant walking with dignity in the 
world, having culture, professionalism, and, especially, awareness (Milani, 1967). 
The school created by Milani was a real workshop of education for non-violence, in 
that it represented an absence of violence (Panerai, Vitaioli, & Nicola, 2012). Like 
Freire (1971), Milani addressed his educational work to the members of the lower- 
working class, in order to make them aware of their condition and of the possibility 
for change. He acted as a consciousness-shaping agent, creating a context that made 
it possible to experiment with a variety of interpersonal relationships in which the 
ruler-ruled hierarchy was questioned and deconstructed. He did not view the rural 
and mountain cultures as expressing a lower or marginalized form of knowledge. 
An overview of Milani’s ideas, modeled on the daily educational and school experi- 
ences of the popular School of Barbiana, is outlined in the pages of two important 
works: Pastoral experiences (1958) and Letter to a teacher (1967). 

Danilo Dolci developed Gandhi’s ideas and actions of non-violence. Dolci out- 
lined an active method of peace education: the reciprocal maieutic approach. Known 
as the Sicilian Gandhi, he developed his educational method inside a generic pro- 
gram, whose pillars were non-violent direct action to raise public awareness, such 
as fasting, parades, committees, protests, and popular self-analysis sessions. Dolci 
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did not consider peace as the absence of conflict, but rather as the “capacity of 
renewing, building, fighting, winning in an innovative way: it is health, fullness of 
life [...] a different approach to life” (Dolci, 1972, p. 84). 

Dolci’s method is suitable for adults or children and can be used in schools and 
in non-formal education programs. It is based on Socratic philosophy, which focuses 
on stimulating learners and helping them reach their full potential. The setting is a 
dialogue-based workshop, in which creativity, problem-solving, and awareness of 
one’s own knowledge are encouraged. During this dialectic educational experience, 
the role of the researcher/facilitator/mediator is to support the improvement of 
knowledge and skills of every member of the group. The goal is to develop a partici- 
patory means of defining solutions to social, economic, and environmental prob- 
lems caused by violence and policies of exclusion® and to create a maieutic process 
to shape a society based on dialogue (Galeazzi, 1992).° 

Over the years, it has become clear that only a study of the causes of wars and of 
the conditions for peace, supported by an accurate interdisciplinary investigation, 
can provide ideas, tools, and concepts necessary to train professional educators and 
peace operators (Panerai, Vitaioli, & Nicola, 2012). As L’Abate said, “research 
helps to increase our knowledge and evaluate our acts; training helps to get prepared 
for new tasks that might arise from research work and action helps to push forward 
those steps considered necessary to modify or improve the current situation” 
(L Abate, 2001, p. 49). Alberto L’ Abate disseminated his passion for peace to mul- 
tiple generations of students through technical work, field research, and action in 
times of crisis and armed conflict. L’ Abate strongly believed that violence is a cul- 
tural superstructure and that economies would benefit from funding and promoting 
peace. For this reason, he strove to reveal the political interests fostering injustices 
and destruction. L’ Abate first introduced to Italy Galtung’s ideas, research, and 
commitment to non-violence (Galtung, 1996). A pioneer of peace studies in Italy, 
L Abate and his colleagues from various disciplines designed an original and inno- 
vative study course. In 2001, along with Giovanna Guerrieri, he founded the degree 
course in “Peace Operators.” The course was a cooperative effort between the 
departments of sociology, pedagogy, medicine, and political sciences. His courses 
on peace research methodology illuminate the bond between theory and practice, 
research and intervention, and how they can support peace studies. Connecting the- 
ory and practice allows one to go beyond the abstract nature of theory, giving birth 
to a revolutionary and non-violent reality. He believed that the first step toward 
successful change was deconstructing cultural models that passively operate within 


>Danilo Dolci’s experience took place in Sicily, where he has close social bonds, especially with 
the disadvantaged and oppressed populations marginalized by society. Studying the ways in which 
people could change social, economic, and political conditions of that area in order to drive 
changes from the bottom, by working on people’s potentiality for a democratic and social redeem- 
ing, can be considered as one of the best paths to follow if we wish to educate to peace. 


Many contributions paved the way to new possibilities of interpreting peace education in the 
1960s and 1970s. It is not possible to mention here the copious authors that have worked and writ- 
ten on this theme. For further information, see Panerai, Vitaioli, and Nicola (2012) and Galeazzi 
(1992). 
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us and that we often unconsciously convey in our interpersonal relationships. For 
him, real revolution occurs first inside people and only afterward in social struc- 
tures. All of this will be a reference point for the development of professionals 
working in various international peace-related fields and contexts. 


15.2.1 Proposals for Peace Education 


Beginning in the 1990s, the main social issues in Italian schools concerned the field 
of intercultural education. Scholars in the field of education and teachers in compul- 
sory schools (for students aged 5—16) have focused on the creation of innovative 
educational practices, such as the inclusion of migrant children, teaching the Italian 
language to foreign students, ensuring educational success to those coming from 
other educational environments, and respecting diverse traditions, knowledge, and 
habits. 

New fields of study regarding relationships in schools have been explored, such 
as tolerance, cultural integration, and inclusion. The proposal for intercultural edu- 
cation, which began with the inclusion of migrant children, addresses the way peo- 
ple deal with the “other” and those who are different, leading to a more positive 
image of the foreigner. In the past, foreigners were seen as needy, coming from 
disadvantaged, exploited areas plagued by poverty and wars. Education has encour- 
aged a more compensative pedagogy, promoting cultural differences as an opportu- 
nity for gaining broader knowledge of the world. 

Moreover, Italian pedagogy has created its own model of intercultural education 
from practical experience in schools. The theoretical reflection based on research, 
investigation, and projects came out clearly only at the end of the 1990s. At first, the 
presence of foreign children in schools was considered a social emergency. In par- 
ticular, three socio-educational issues required a prompt solution: the migration of 
people from geographically, socially, and culturally different areas; a resurgence of 
racism and xenophobia leading to exclusion and violence; and the crisis of the mod- 
els of democratization that appeared after the fall of the Berlin Wall (1989). 

In the 1990s, philosophers, education specialists, anthropologists, psychologists, 
and intellectuals from various fields (Cambi, 2001) introduced a pedagogical para- 
digm of difference, addressing different types of diversity, including disability, eth- 
nicity, culture, and gender. Recent decades have witnessed a debate on difference, 
starting with gender-based difference. This has allowed people to rethink education, 
sciences, and pedagogy, by organizing and considering education programs that 
address diversity. The new sociocultural mosaic outlines an “affirmation of the dif- 
ference as structure and value of education in the contemporary world [that] implies 
the construction of a new model of subject, a new idea of culture and, finally, the 
theorization of a different kind of society. Elements characterized by structures/ 
programs and tasks that differ from those elaborated during the historical period 
ruled by identity” (Cambi, 2001, p. 53). 
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At the beginning of the millennium, the new pedagogical issues stimulated by 
the debate on intercultural education partially merged into peace education. This 
involved the search for participatory and cooperative teaching methods that enable 
the creation of an inclusive learning environment. Methodological approaches, such 
as cooperative learning, peer education, and participatory action research, support 
the deconstruction of educational perspectives based on the control-based, asym- 
metrical relationship between teacher and student. They encourage the discovery of 
learning processes based on awareness, relational interdependence, self-help, and 
overcoming of obstacles due to linguistic differences. The relationship between 
native languages and teaching and learning the Italian language has been one of the 
primary fields of research and experimentation since Italian schools became more 
multicultural. 

It is important to mention that in some settings, experiments have been under- 
taken to create experiences of active citizenship and awareness about the system of 
legal rights, which offer educational paths based on the reciprocal maieutic approach 
(Pazzi, 2018). Their goal is to provide knowledge in mediation, management, and 
resolution of conflicts (Novara, 2011; Sclavi, 2007). 

In the last decade, a new socio-educational emergency has emerged, character- 
ized by an increase in violence inside and outside of schools. There are numerous 
social and cultural causes behind these episodes, including poverty, exclusion, 
transmission of violent educational models, the search for simple and immediate 
solutions to complex and deep problems, disintegration of the social network of 
solidarity and ethical responsibility, and the loss of shared community values. These 
events have reiterated a purely “school-based” need for peace education. 

Over the last few years, schools have tried various ways to address this crisis. In 
2017, the Italian Ministry of Education has published the Guidelines for peace edu- 
cation and glocal citizenship.’ The opening title of the document “Peace can be 
taught and learned” demonstrates how little attention is allotted to the vital maieutic 
dimension of feeling and experiencing peace as a life opportunity, a flourishing 
condition, and a personal pursuit which all people desire for themselves and their 
loved ones. The document clarifies that this is not a new subject or teaching area, 
since peace education has to be considered as “the integrating background of the 
whole educational process” (Italian Ministry of Education, 2017, p. 18). 

This does not mean that since “everything is peace,’ we should not do anything 
differently. Peace, and especially the experience of its absence, pushes us to con- 
stantly rethink our state of mind and our teaching style (Italian Ministry of Education, 
2017, p. 16). Following the perspective of positive peace, the guidelines state 
“Educating about peace means learning to live together in peace, without wars or 
violence, constantly promoting the respect of dignity and of every person’s funda- 
mental rights, acknowledging and appreciating differences. For these reasons, peace 
education covers every area of education, links them and integrates them in a con- 
structive way” (Italian Ministry of Education, 2017, p. 16). 


’Guidelines for peace education and glocal citizenship http://www.miur.gov.it; http://istruzione. 
umbria.it/news2017/miur/pace/LineeGuidaPaceCittadinanza.pdf 
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Due to the need to constrain violence in schools, there is a movement to include 
in the school curricula themes related to conflicts and their management, rather than 
their prevention. This necessitates definition of the skills required to educate indi- 
viduals who live in areas of conflict, so they can prevent conflicts from becoming 
situations of extreme violence. Conflicts may be considered an important relational 
experience, since they enable people to experiment and learn verbal and nonverbal 
communication strategies to save a relationship between stakeholders with different 
goals and to find solutions to problems. 

As a result of the increase of educational contributions related to understanding 
the evolving nature of conflicts and possible ways to mediate and manage them, a 
new teaching perspective has developed. This has enabled a deeper understanding 
of teachers’ interdisciplinary and transdisciplinary perspectives but is often criti- 
cized and inaccurately portrayed in the media for its assumed fragmentation of 
learning and knowledge. 


15.3 Peace and Peer Education: A Proposal 


In view of all this, the author and her collaborators organized round table meetings 
with local associations, schools, and the University of Florence. There was a dem- 
onstrated need for a training program targeting high school students that provided 
them with the tools to express, understand, and interpret their needs and knowledge 
and helped them discover how to recast their needs to achieve more peaceful 
relationships by using appropriate language, emotions, and cooperative planning. 
The contribution made by theoretical reflection and new methodological appro- 
aches underlines the necessity of peace- and person-centered educational planning 
choices. The emphasis is on how change in thoughts, feelings, lifestyle and behavior 
spring from the self, rather than from external actions. The proposal advocates tak- 
ing responsibility, an obligation which teenagers seldom have the chance to explore 
in an enriching and constructive way. 

School and training programs in general tend to be based on external behavioral 
and communicative factors. Little room is left for investigating the inner driving 
force that pushes people to activate peaceful practices or actions. In this context, 
both the reciprocal maieutic approach and the routes toward inner peace based on 
Gandhi’s model (Pontara, 1996) prove useful. The quest for inner peace promoted 
by Prem Rawat’s model is appropriate for students, as it provides them with an 
effective yet complex path to peace rather than violence. This choice starts within 
oneself, the awareness of and responsibility for our actions that puts our perceptions 
and feelings into practice. The pathway to peace education is outlined through a 
search for inner peace using the key concepts suggested by Prem Rawat.® 

Working with students aged 15-16 requires exploring patterns of reciprocal 
exchange and points of view. Dialogue with young people underlines their need to 


8 Rawat, PEP facilitator 
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find ways to protect themselves and not let the overwhelming violence in the media 
affect them and create a sense of disempowerment or loss of empathy. Building 
inner peace helps individuals identify their strengths, build a solid foundation, and 
avoid surrendering to those who provide quick solutions. Choosing inner aware- 
ness requires patience, empathy, and sharing and is challenged by current events 
and people who consider caring an outlook that cares for all humankind to be 
pointless. 

Developing inner peace becomes a way to increase personal well-being. This 
kind of program helps young people realize they are increasingly responsible for 
their own well-being and success. Teenagers’ needs for freedom, independence, and 
autonomy in making life-choices enhance this process. To gain an accurate idea of 
the described program, it is important to understand that the educational project to 
increase self-awareness embraces educational innovations promoted by the Italian 
law La Buona Scuola of July 13, 2015, Nr. 107.” Of particular relevance are the 
regulations outlining the compulsory design of schoolwork programs during the last 
3 years of high school. Similar programs should be created based on agreements 
between schools and other entities (companies, firms, associations) in which stu- 
dents will carry out their training. Schoolwork programs can be valuable training 
opportunities for students, because they increase students’ knowledge and shape 
their values, self-esteem, self-confidence, and motivation to learn. Relational and 
communicative relationships outside school enable them to experience previously 
unexplored personal skills. Schoolwork programs also provide important paths 
toward social inclusion for migrant students, enabling them to experience different 
kinds of relationships and acceptance from what they experience at school. These 
programs might also be positive for students at risk of leaving school early, since 
new relational and training opportunities encourage them to use more problem- 
solving techniques and in a more determined way. It also pushes them to explore 
creative solutions, establish mediation and negotiation procedures, and be decision- 
makers. In other words, it helps them to become more capable of making choices, 
even with only partial information, thus developing their self-esteem." 


15.3.1 Context and Contents of the Education Program Aimed 
at Peace and Cultural Diversity 


The schoolwork program, The value of cultural diversity as a key asset for human 
development towards a culture of peace among citizens, is part of the regulatory 
framework outlined by Buona Scuola (whose name is translated as “good school’). 
Moreover, it stems from the increased interest in cross-cultural issues and conflict 
management in schools. 


* https://labuonascuola.gov.it/ articles 33 to 43. 
"Ibidem 
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The training program was carried out during the 2016/2017 academic year. It 
involved over 70 students from the Machiavelli Capponi Language High School of 
Florence. For the sake of adapting to the school guidelines and regulations concern- 
ing the schoolwork alternation activities, the number and length of meetings were 
reduced. Therefore, in line with Prem Rawat’s PEP-2,'! 12 2-hour-long workshops 
were designed. Each session lasted about 35 minutes and featured introductory vid- 
eos. This change was made to make the program more suitable to an audience of all 
ages, including young people. This program is highly recommended for people who 
find it hard to concentrate for long periods of time and who are being introduced to 
these issues for the first time.' 

In line with the PEP handbook, the activities include videos that present the 
topic, further readings, and the use of a notebook in which participants are encour- 
aged to write down their thoughts, perceptions, moods, and inner experiences that 
are being explored. The material presented does not include any specific cultural or 
religious content. The thoughts and emotions that are stimulated, made explicit, and 
discussed allow each participant to understand how he or she feels and acts regard- 
ing peace and core life values. This process recognizes that people are diverse but 
the search for meaning in life is universal. 

Prem Rawat says that within each one of us lies a natural tendency to be satisfied: 
“Within all people lies an inherent thirst to be content” (Rawat, 2015, p. 11). Despite 
being a deeply personal and intimate message, this is the basis for global peace. The 
idea that the culture of peace comes primarily from within ourselves is crucial in the 
speeches of Prem Rawat. However, there are several references to a highly con- 
flicted, external social dimension, which affects the inner personal dimension. The 
macro dimension is represented by conflicts between people and nations. An 
intermediate dimension is generated in intergroup and interpersonal scenarios. The 
micro dimension is the conflict that arises within an individual. This is the most 
important conflict, as it triggers a chain reaction that leads to conflicts on the other 
two levels (Rawat, 2015). According to Rawat, individual responsibility is an oppor- 
tunity to practice inner peace, as well as to defuse this process and create peace 
around ourselves. 

In the videos, Prem Rawat does not diversify the content according to the envi- 
ronment or the audience. Prem Rawat starts from the assumption that humans are 
not very different from each other. Therefore, this universal message will be inter- 
preted according to the meanings specific to each recipient. As Rawat says, building 
a moral base that supports peace cannot come from outside; it must come from a 


' Http://it.theypi.net/prem-rawat.php. The aim of the Peace Education Program (PEP) is to help 
participants discover their own inner resources: innate instruments allowing for a better life, such 
as fortitude, the ability to choose, hope, and the possibility of attaining personal peace. The educa- 
tional program includes ten videos, each focusing on a specific topic. This material made it possi- 
ble to design individual academic modules or interactive and customized seminars for different 
types of participants. The topics are based on excerpts from speeches given by Prem Rawat around 
the world including peace, appreciation, inner strength, self-awareness, clarity, ability to under- 
stand, dignity, choice, hope, and happiness. 

'? https://www.tprf.org/programs/peace-education-program/ 
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moral unity, shared by all human beings, that comes from listening to oneself 
through the so-called breath of life. Inner peace can be found in any life situation, 
even in the most extreme ones, such as prisons or armed conflicts. This fosters the 
hope that, despite living in a world threatened by weapons that could destroy us all 
in a matter of seconds, there is solidarity and the awareness of belonging to the same 
species (Balducci, 1985). All this brings us to consider a planetary perspective and 
a new form of humanism: planetary humanism (Orefice, 2003). It involves the rec- 
ognition that, despite differences, we share a potential precisely because we all 
belong to the same species. Therefore, the first thing to do is to nourish the peace in 
our hearts. 

From this perspective, it becomes easy to understand how every human has the 
right to experience peace, although in our culture this is far from obvious. 
Considering peace as a human right opens up areas for research and analysis on the 
issues of rights, duties, responsibilities, and actions. These are important learning 
goals for young people, who are invited to elaborate on the considerations discussed 
in the workshops by contextualizing the definitions through interdisciplinary 
sources. For example, the principle that peace is a right is linked to Article 28 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (United Nations, 1948), which establishes 
that “Everyone has the right to social and international order, one that allows the 
rights and freedoms stated in this Declaration to be fully realized”.! The article 
does not explicitly address peace as a right, but it requires states to commit them- 
selves to promoting the appropriate conditions, thus renouncing to the right to wage 
war through disarmament, educating to respect rights, establishing a Civil Peace 
Service, and not obtaining atomic bombs or hosting foreign military bases. In addi- 
tion, UN Resolution 33/73 (1978) codifies the “right of an individual to live in 
peace” (Milanese, 1992). In 1984, Resolution 39/11" (the Declaration on the Right 
of Peoples to Peace), with a simple text, declared the “sacred right to peace of every 
individual and people.” 

In recent years, the UN Human Rights Council has adopted the Promotion of the 
right to peace (2015) resolution, which reiterates the concept by stating that peace 
is a “universal, indivisible, interdependent and interrelated” right, which takes place 
without any kind of discrimination. 


15.3.2 Cooperation in Education and Learning by Doing 


After clarifying the rationale and general structure of the project, we now look at 
how the work was organized, the original aspects of the experience, how the pro- 
gram was assessed, and the strengths and weakness that emerged. As mentioned 
above, it was in our interest to integrate the educational models of peer education 


'3 http://www.ohchr.org/EN/UDHR/Pages/Language.aspx ?7LangID=itn 
‘4 http://www.un.org/documents/ga/res/33/ares33173.pdf 
'S http://www.ohchr.org/EN/ProfessionalInterest/Pages/RightOfPeoplesToPeace.aspx 
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and the educational maieutic method with the inputs and the instruments developed 
by Prem Rawat. 

A diverse work group was created to organize the student workshops and 
included the author, a representative of the Prem Rawat Foundation, a PhD student, 
four interns, and three undergraduate students from the course for professional edu- 
cators. The entire group participated in the activities prior to the completion of the 
course,! carefully studied the materials, took part in training, and joined discus- 
sions about the content. A self-training path contributed to making the group more 
cohesive and interdependent and enabled the design of activities that were engaging 
and empathetic. The group posed hypotheses about the doubts and questions the 
students might have and offered solutions for critical cases students might identify. 
It also adapted the program to the needs, motivations, and learning pace of the 
younger participants. Awareness of the care given to the working group was instru- 
mental in the success of the meetings with the students. This, in turn, helped clarify 
the meaning of the interpersonal relationships. 

The group included a range of student representatives (interns, undergraduates, 
and PhD students). Learning-by-doing practices were introduced to help in the con- 
struction of knowledge and educational skills. Specifically, the three interns orga- 
nized the meetings with the high school students, and one of the interns was 
responsible for coordinating the development of the courses and arranging the final 
days of the program (May 19, 20, and 21). The three undergraduate students acted 
as activity observers, and a representative from another university involved in a 
similar project met with the group to compare experiences. As part of the self- 
education course, six meetings were devoted to sharing the proposal, training interns 
and facilitators, defining the observation model, and discussing the evaluation crite- 
ria. One of the strengths of the design group was to be the bearer of a multitude of 
contexts that allowed adoptions of a decentralized, maieutic, and inclusive educa- 
tion approach. 

From the beginning of the collaboration, each student contributed to the project 
sharing their skills and opinions, in a spirit of cooperation, thus allowing for critical 
reflection, practicing listening skills, and strengthening of self-esteem. An exchange 
of ideas and opinions helped shape the operators involved in the project. The diver- 
sity of facilitators ensured that during the training and planning phases, those who 
participated would broaden their thinking and bridge between people. This, in turn, 
allowed participants to explore distant life contexts, where the meaning of peace 
and its related quest took on unprecedented meaning. 

To better adapt the Prem Rawat program to the students’ training environment, 
the recommendations of the facilitators were followed. The facilitators prepared for 
each session by familiarizing themselves with the content of the videos and read- 
ings, but the course content was at times paused to allow reflection and mutual lis- 
tening and sharing of insights on issues such as diversity; social, cultural, historical, 
geographical, and gender identity and belonging. The facilitators gave each 


16 January-March 2017. 
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participant a notebook to write down their thoughts, concerns, emotions, questions, 
and readings that complemented their reflections. 

The inputs provided by the program for peace and the trainees’ commitment to 
train more than 70 students in a schoolwork program contributed to an understand- 
ing of how to engage in open dialogue starting from personal experiences to dis- 
cussing wars, conflicts, cultural diversity, and comprehensive research to ensure 
everyone has a right to peace. This created daily opportunities for discussion, that 
are generally difficult to find in university contexts, and allowed for a firsthand 
assessment of how our educational environment measure up in terms of this type of 
thinking, feeling, and creativity. 

The organizational aspect was crucial for the trainees. It required extensive syn- 
ergy with daily school activities and administration and necessitated different ways 
of relating to students’ learning. The activities included meetings and workshops, 
distribution of materials, arranging for use of spaces and equipment, and screening 
of videos. Moreover, it was important to facilitate participants’ reflections and iden- 
tify indicators to assess the process. 

The facilitators were close in age to the students and had tangible experience in 
peer education. Their role as peer teachers/facilitators made the experience an open 
discussion, free of any reverence and fear. A dialogue began with the questions 
posed by the students and exchange of experiences, which at times were difficult to 
share. Peer education integrated with the maieutic approach and the learning-by- 
doing process (also useful for the trainees, who improved their educational skills) 
favored the building of social and empathic skills. The course content facilitated an 
awareness of being more attentive to one’s own needs and other people’s needs, as 
well as putting more trust in feelings and personal choices. 

Workshop attendance and active participation in the discussions were monitored 
and served as process indicators. Participants’ regular attendance was essential, 
partly because the PEP, by facing topics involving personal motivation and choice, 
calls for elaboration of a multitude of emotions and thoughts that can be better 
understood and contextualized if they are processed immediately." At the end of the 
process, the facilitators also followed the PEP manual checklist and compared their 
findings with those of the observers.!® 

Other indicators were shared with the teachers who followed the schoolwork 
program, including an assessment of the ability to report what was done during the 
workshops and an observation of relational changes within the group. The final 
outputs, written materials, and questionnaires conducted during training made eval- 
uating the process more tangible. At the end of the workshops, participants were 
asked to design and implement (individually or in small groups) something 
that expressed one or more messages of peace. There were no limits or default 
structures. Examples include songs or poems, video interviews, and power point 
presentations.!° 


'7https://www.tprf.org/wp-content/uploads/.../role_facilitator.pdf, p. 3. 
'Shttps://www.tprf.org/wp-content/uploads/.../role_facilitator.pdf, p. 7. 
' https://www.semidipace.space/ 
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This final step of the process was carried out partly with the facilitators and 
partly at school. It consolidated the laboratory experiences, summarized and final- 
ized the discussions, and developed awareness that when one person’s ideas meet 
other people’s ideas, the necessary strength to build new scenarios can be acquired. 
The creation of outputs and the presentations during days of self-assessment and 
local meetings” were not included in the Prem Rawat program. They were welcomed 
with interest, applause, and full approval by both local and national institutions.”! 


15.4 Conclusions 


The program was evaluated according to the following indicators: observations by 
undergraduate students during the workshops; organization of the three final days 
consolidating the experience of the groups; sharing with locals the innovative con- 
cepts raised by the experiences; description of various types of outputs created by 
the participants; open comments on the questionnaires distributed at the end of the 
program; reflections and observations written by students in their notebooks; and 
the changes in the relationships observed by high school teachers. 

The positive evaluation given by the school trainers and other professional trainers 
who participated in the three final days were used to assess the educational path to 
peace and cultural diversity. Observations made by undergraduate students suggested 
that the participants’ attendance was regular, despite the meetings being held at a 
venue far from their schools. The participants made a fair contribution to the pro- 
posed topics, and their ability to elaborate on the course contents increased. Students 
were willing to be guided and oriented so as to know themselves better, clarify and 
identify their feelings, and accept new perspectives, even if they were conflicting or 
unusual. All observers also commended the work carried out by the facilitators. 

The observations also indicated that at times the material developed by the PEP 
course of Prem Rawat was repetitive. Moreover, the translation hampered the 
understanding of the nuances of the original version. As a result, some participants 
appeared distracted, which required the facilitators to intervene. A review of the 
workbooks containing the participants’ reflections required more time and needed 
to take place during each session of the workshop, rather than being done at the end 
of each module. Finally, it was noted that the students need to learn more about, 
and thus use more frequently, the vocabulary of emotions and feelings. Some 
answers given in the notebooks differed from the students’ verbal communication, 


% At the end of the project, two workshop presentations and assessment of products (June 19 and 
20, 2017) and a presentation to the citizens were organized. The occasion was the World Day for 
Cultural Diversity for Dialogue and Development (May 21, 2017). The aim was to show the train- 
ing work carried out by all groups (high school students, undergraduate students, and teachers). 

?! The presentation of the project, the products made by the participants, and the model of educa- 
tion for peace were presented at a conference organized with the City of Florence. Following this 
event, the students, teachers, and organizers were invited to the Senate of the Italian Republic. 
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indicating that the students heard and understood the message, but did not transcribe 
it accurately. 

Those who observed the students during the workshops and at school noticed 
renewed interest in participating in group work, designing individual outputs, and 
caring for relationships. Even in this case, however, the students needed more time 
to design and implement their products, as well as further meetings with experts in 
communication and development of personal creativity. A further suggested 
improvement was to extend the experience to the observation of people in everyday 
life settings, namely, outdoors, and not limit it to a closed venue. 

Everyone considered the final days of the course an important opportunity to 
listen, compare, share, and consolidate their reflections on how issues relating to 
cultural diversity and peace education (learned and processed within the peer group) 
offer an opportunity to prevent the radicalization of discriminatory, racist, and xeno- 
phobic prejudices and stereotypes. The training path aimed at peace and cultural 
diversity highlighted how adults could take steps to design educational interventions 
aimed at raising awareness among young people while developing their intercultural 
skills and peaceful coexistence, starting from a deeper knowledge of themselves. 

This pilot project suggests that the methodologies of peer education and mutual 
maieutic dialogue are valuable and effective and can be applied in other educational 
contexts. This will assist in achieving the objective of educating students to develop 
a sense of inner peace as the first step toward managing conflict and preventing 
violence — something that should be included in the curricula in educational settings 
around the world. 
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Chapter 16 A) 
Experiencing Diversity: Complexity, gede 
Education, and Peace Construction 


Camilla Pagani 


16.1 Introduction 


In this chapter I will adopt a broad definition of diversity, though I will focus espe- 
cially on sociocultural diversity as experienced in the school context (e.g., Cangià & 
Pagani, 2014; Pagani, 2001, 201 1a, 201 1b, 2014a, 2014b, 2015a, 2017, 2018, 2019; 
Pagani & Robustelli, 2005, 2010, 2011; Pagani, Robustelli, & Martinelli, 2011). 
The ideas and data I will present in this chapter will draw on a number of research 
studies I conducted with my collaborators. For readers who wish to follow up on 
specific topics related to the present chapter, the following may be useful: teachers 
and immigrant pupils in Italian schools (Pagani & Robustelli, 2005); children’s atti- 
tudes to multiculturalism (e.g., Pagani & Robustelli, 2010) (age of participants, 
9-18); the relationship between these attitudes and social cohesion (Pagani, 2014a) 
(age of participants, 15—19); the role of emotions in children’s racist attitudes (e.g., 
Pagani, 201 la, 2014b; Pagani & Robustelli, 2011) (age of participants, 9-18); the 
relationship between complex thinking and children’s attitudes to multiculturalism 
(e.g., Cangia & Pagani, 2014; Pagani, 2015a) (age of participants, 14-18); and the 
relationship between complex thinking and children’s empathic attitudes (Pagani, 
2015a, 2018). 

The concepts and ideas presented in the present chapter are based on several prop- 
ositions: (1) It is necessary to adopt of a broad definition of diversity; (2) diversity 
and complexity are interrelated; (3) competitive patterns of living, power relations, 
and hierarchical structures in human societies pose a challenge to peaceful relations; 
and (4) the school’s potential to improve children’s relationship with diversity and to 
foster complex thinking in the interest of peace construction is enormous. 
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16.2 The Relationship with Diversity 


The relationship with diversity is one of the basic aspects of human experience 
(Pagani, 201 1a; Pagani, 2011b; Robustelli, 2000). Each individual is part of a real- 
ity where everything is diverse from her/him, and, indisputably, each individual’s 
identity develops and evolves through the experience of diversity. Besides, sooner 
or later in the course of her/his life, each human being realizes that diversity is also 
within herself/himself. Indeed, people usually become aware of the continuous, 
numberless, sometimes imperceptible, physical, and psychological transformations 
they go through in the course of their lives. 

Three points need to be clarified here: One has to do with the emotions that may 
be involved in our relationship with diversity, another is the context within which 
human relations take place, and, finally, I will touch on the question of tolerance for 
all kinds of diversity. 

First, one of the emotions that has most often been connected with humans’ rela- 
tionship with diversity is fear. Some authors have maintained that fear in intergroup 
relations has some innate evolutionary explanation, thanks to its self-serving protec- 
tive function (Kottak, 2002). In fact, in our studies on pupils’ attitudes toward mul- 
ticulturalism, we found that, as regards the young participants in our research, one 
of the emotions frequently connected with the experience of diversity is fear, which 
is the outcome of a perception of threat. Hence, we analyzed pupils’ perceived 
threats and fears and developed a distinction between real and justified threats and 
fears (like coming across a drunk immigrant holding a knife in her/his hand late in 
the night) on the one hand and imaginary and unjustified threats and fears (like feel- 
ing that a group of immigrants who are talking together in their own language, 
which the pupil in question is unable to understand, are actually plotting something 
harmful against her/him) on the other hand. Thus, we did not distinguish between 
realistic and symbolic threats (e.g., Stephan, Ybarra, & Morrison, 2009), since we 
argued that, unlike the distinction between justified and unjustified threats, this spe- 
cific distinction was not relevant for our research purposes. 

Some authors (e.g., Magid, 2008) have pointed out that a child’s experience of 
“secure attachment” with a caregiver can countervail this tendency toward unjustified 
fear of unfamiliar events and individuals. In addition, “secure attachment” can 
foster tolerance toward the unknown and interest in it. This means that the 
relationship with diversity “does not necessarily involve fear and rejection” and that 
“Curiosity, empathy and identification can occur instead” (Pagani et al., 2011, 
p. 338). And this introduces us to a second relevant issue. 

Second, the main obstacle to a constructive relationship with diversity and, thus, 
to peace construction is the competitive life pattern, which now prevails all over the 
world and which is based “on a simplistic, rough, unsophisticated, coarse and unem- 
pathetic view on life” (Pagani, 2019, p. 74). In one way or another, the competitive 
life pattern affects all interpersonal relationships, which means that in most cases, 
people consider “the other” to be a rival, a competitor, an enemy, someone to be 
basically feared and who tries to overpower them and whom, in their turn, they may 
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try to overpower (Miceli & Castelfranchi, 2007; Pagani, 2014c, Pagani, 2019, 
Pagani & Robustelli, 1998, 2005, 2010, 2011; Robustelli, 2007; Robustelli & 
Pagani, 1996). Fundamentally, this is because human societies are usually charac- 
terized by hierarchical structures, depending on the power each individual has over 
other individuals, with the weakest and/or most exploited, such as the poor, the 
elderly, the disabled, women, children, and animals, on the lowest rungs of the 
social ladder. 

The role of competition in intergroup relations has been widely analyzed and 
debated in the social sciences. Sherif et al.’s “Realistic Conflict Theory” (1961) 
and Tajfel and Turner’s “Integrative Theory of Intergroup Conflict” (1979) and 
“Social Identity Theory” (1986, 2004) have especially contributed to the debate in 
this field. 

It goes without saying that these authors’ theoretical considerations have devel- 
oped in a cultural context where as a rule competition strongly affects people’s 
thoughts, emotions, and behavior. A crucial point in complexity science is related 
to the role of the subject. The subject (also named the “observer,” the “conceiver,” 
or the “knower”) is part of the act of observation, of conceiving, and of knowing 
(Morin, 2008), to which she/he participates with her/his “personal qualities in its 
communication with the object” (Morin, 2008, p. 107). This means that “the subject 
and the object are, and have to be, constitutive of each other and that the processes 
of observation and self-observation are integrated” (Pagani, 2019, p. xiii). In the 
social studies on competition in intergroup relations quoted above, this method- 
ological perspective is not considered. In this regard, the following theoretical state- 
ments are particularly significant: 


[...] in-group bias is a remarkably omnipresent feature of intergroup relations. (Tajfel & 
Turner, 1979, p. 38) 

The aim of differentiation is to maintain or achieve superiority over an out-group on 
some dimensions. Any such act, therefore, is essentially competitive. (Ibid., p. 41) 


Clearly, these two statements could hardly have been put forth in a Buddhist- 
oriented context. Conversely, when the subject acknowledges her/his role as part of 
the research process, she/he is more aware both of the complexity of the object of 
study and of the uncertainty that unavoidably characterizes scientific investigation, 
which is another basic principle in complexity science. In other words, the subject 
becomes aware of the possible limits and deficiencies of her/his point of view and 
of the fact that other views and realities may be possible. The consequences of this 
change of perspective are enormous in all human domains, including, and most 
significantly, education and peace issues. 

Finally, as regards the nature of a specific kind of diversity and tolerance, it goes 
without saying that not all kinds of diversities should be accepted, for example, the 
diversity of a Nazi, of a racist, or of a bully. The principle that should guide actions 
is whether or not the actions are harmful to others. However, we should learn to deal 
with harmful forms of diversity. This is a very important issue especially as far as 
education is concerned, which I will try to address later on when I discuss the 
relationship between diversity and complexity. 
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16.3 Diversity and Complexity 


The idea of diversity is at the core of complexity theory. This is indicated by the 
main concepts on which complexity theory is grounded (e.g., systems, networks, 
hierarchies, nonlinearity, emergent properties, evolution, adaptation, context, 
multiplicity of causes, existence of a potentially infinite number of possible 
solutions) (e.g., Byrne, 1998; De Toni & Comello, 2005; Johnson, 2009; Mitchell, 
2009; Prigogine & Stengers, 1984, 1997), which are all founded on the existence of 
diversity. 

Indeed, complexity is a particularly useful epistemological tool in this research 
area, in that, among other things, it indicates the necessity of addressing human 
issues — like the relationship with diversity — through newly created and multiple 
perspectives (Morin, 2008). In other words, complexity is inherent both in the 
reality of diversity and in the observer of the reality of diversity itself. 

Within this context, I will not provide a general overview of complexity science. 
The volumes quoted above are excellent instruments for this purpose. However, for 
greater clarity, I will quote a very short definition provided by Neil Johnson (2009): 


[...] Complexity Science can be seen as the study of the phenomena which emerge from a 
collection of interacting objects [...]. (p. 3) 


In order to better illustrate my point, I will quote the concluding part of a short 
anonymous essay written by a 10-year-old girl, who participated in our study on 
youths’ attitudes toward multiculturalism! (e.g., Cangia & Pagani, 2014; Pagani, 
2014a, 2014b; Pagani & Robustelli, 2005, 2010, 2011) and who declares in the first 
sentence of her essay that she is not a racist: 


Our immigrant classmates maltreat us and we have to put up with them and if we react 
against them we will be put in jail, we have to defend ourselves! 

And if we do not do it, they will conquer us! 

Here at school, they are in a privileged position; they receive snacks and sweets and do 
whatever they like. Pupils should come to school to study. They shouldn’t come to school to 
eat and get warm. 

When I was in the third year, the girls in my class teased me because my father is 
Sardinian and is short, but not only Sardinians are short. 


If we are knowledgeable about the situation in Italian schools, we can immediately 
realize that the picture depicted by the girl is unrealistic. No young Italian pupil 
would sensibly fear that she/he should be put in jail for any reason whatsoever. Nor 
the idea of immigrant pupils “maltreating” and threatening “to conquer” their Italian 
classmates is conceivable either. 


! Some of the extracts quoted in this chapter have been analyzed from partly different perspectives 
in Pagani (2014b); Pagani, 2019; Pagani and Robustelli (2011); and Cangia and Pagani (2014). 
Tn the quotations from participants’ essays, we did not eliminate spelling, grammatical, syntactic, 
and lexical mistakes or any other “idiosyncratic” element in the form and in the content of the 
texts. 
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In this specific situation, a teacher might simplistically regard the girl’s discon- 
tent and deep aversion to her immigrant classmates as the mere outcome of an atti- 
tude which she/he might generically define as “racist.” Then the same teacher might 
decide, for example, to simply reprimand the pupil and, thus, close the book on the 
matter. 

But if we look at the few sentences quoted above through a “complexity” lens, 
we can easily realize that the problem is multifaceted and “complex.” Indeed it is a 
texture of many components, some of which are strongly embedded in the deep 
emotional substratum of the girl’s story, as it has developed in the course of her life, 
particularly through her interactions with her family figures — notably with his 
father in this context — as well as with her teachers and the other pupils at school. 
She seems to be experiencing various intermingled emotions: fear (fear of her 
immigrant classmates, but also, and most notably, fear of losing her teachers’ 
affection, on account of their supposed special attentions to immigrant pupils), 
anger, shame, hate, resentment, and envy. Various processes are involved in the 
formation of these emotions. We might even hypothesize a “hostility displacement” 
on the part of this pupil (from the girls in her class to her immigrant classmates’). 

It is especially important to point out that all this complexity is displayed in the 
few lines of a very short essay written by a girl of 10. Indeed, even a short extract 
can be regarded and analyzed as a complex system, in all the various connections 
among its components. Moreover, in this specific system, there is a final component, 
which we might define as the “emergent phenomenon” — a typical concept of 
complexity science — that contributes to a sort of clarification, that is, to a higher- 
level comprehension of the essence of the situation itself, which is constituted by 
the interconnection of the various specific events and emotions in the girl’s life. This 
special component is provided by the last sentence: 


When I was in the third year, the girls in my class teased me because my father is Sardinian 
and is short, but not only Sardinians are short. 


In fact, these words can be regarded as a sort of climax that provides the ultimate 
key to the possible comprehension of the meaning of the situation itself. In brief, in 
our analysis, we have taken on a perspective whereby the girl’s text is handled 
exactly as a living being, as a system in evolution, in sum as a complex system. 

Interestingly, a British journalist from The Guardian, Richard Seymour (2014), 
in his considerations on popular racism in Great Britain, referred to one of the emo- 
tions I mentioned above regarding the girl’s feelings, namely, resentment: 


The dominant sentiment of this racism is resentment. People are convinced that immigrants 
have taken something from them. Social resentment of this kind is integral to the competitive 
ethos of neoliberalism: given a vicious struggle for scarce resources, there is tremendous 
paranoia about “undeserving” people getting things unfairly. 


However, we are well aware that, given its complexity, the issue of competition can- 
not be simply defined in terms of “a struggle for limited resources.” Within this 
context, it is particularly important to point out that in the last few years there has 


3For a deep analysis of the girl’s emotions and the processes involved, see Pagani (2014b). 
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been an increasing interest in complexity and in the use of a “complexity lens” in 
the study of conflicts and in the efforts to address them constructively. Several 
authors (e.g., Coleman & Deutsch, 2001; Coleman & Vallacher, 2010; Kugler, 
Coleman, & Fuchs, 2011; Suedfeld, 2007) have addressed some of the most serious 
obstacles in the way of peace (like intractable conflicts, terrorism, and torture) 
drawing on the construct of conceptual/integrative complexity (Suedfeld, Tetlock, 
& Streufert, 1992) as opposed to a Manichean dogmatism (Suedfeld, 2007). 


16.4 Diversity, Complex Thinking, Peace Construction, 
and School 


Though I generally consider education in its broad sense, namely, as the sum of all 
the elements of reality that in one way or another affect human development (Pagani, 
2000; Robustelli, 2003), here I will give a special emphasis to school. As I said 
above, school’s potential to improve youths’ relationship with diversity and to foster 
peace building is enormous. However, our research findings (e.g., Pagani, 2014b; 
Pagani et al., 2011; Pagani & Robustelli, 2010) indicate that “both teachers and 
pupils seldom perceive school as a place that can provide this positive and significant 
opportunity” (Pagani et al., 2011, p. 337). I will pick up on this point in more detail 
further on. 

The conceptualizations regarding complex thinking, which have been especially 
elaborated by Morin (2008), are firmly embedded in the basic theoretical foundations 
of complexity theory and are particularly significant also from an educational and 
social point of view. In fact, in Morin’s view, complex thinking is considered the 
essential prerequisite of humans’ actions, thoughts, and emotions. More specifically, 
in his view, the unique possibility for mankind to survive lies in the application of 
complex thinking itself. 

We defined complex thinking “as the combination of certain cognitive and emo- 
tional processes through which individuals try to understand themselves, the others, 
the world and, in general, all the aspects of reality they may be interested in” (Cangia 
& Pagani, 2014, p. 22). These processes include, among others, “self-awareness,” 
“multiple perspective-taking,” “acceptance of uncertainty and incompleteness,” 
“openness to experience,” “creativity,” and “emotional complexity.” 

It is clear that the experience of diversity is at the base of these processes. Morin 
is not so familiar with the words “peace” or “peace construction,” but in his writings 
on complex thinking (e.g., Morin, 2001, 2008), he firmly underlines the unique and 
essential role played by complex thinking in supporting the construction of a less 
destructive world. His view is synthesized in these words: 


Complexity is situated at a point of departure for a richer, less mutilating action. I strongly 
believe that the less a thought is mutilating, the less it will mutilate human beings. We must 
remember the ravages that simplifying visions have caused, not only in the intellectual 
world, but in life. Much of the suffering of millions of beings results from the effects of 
fragmented and one-dimensional thought. (2008, p. 57) 
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In our research studies, especially in those where we used pupils’ anonymous open- 
ended essays, one of the clearest and most obvious examples of mutilating thought 
was provided by the presence of logical contradictions characterizing participants’ 
attitudes toward multiculturalism, of which the pupils themselves apparently were 
not aware (e.g., Pagani et al., 2011; Pagani & Robustelli, 2010). The example below, 
where a resentful aversion to immigrants coexists with a sincere affection for an 
immigrant friend, is an excerpt from an anonymous essay written by a boy of 11: 


I hate immigrants who don’t want to work, who steal and come here only to wreak havoc 
and kill. 

I am proud to be Italian! 

But I hate, in the truest sense, gypsies [...] that swear at my God and despise my 
country. 

[...] Z may be a racist, a fascist, [...] a rogue, a hooligan, a fool [...]. 

I met a Czechoslovakian named Martin. I was in Abruzzo. With him I had a lot of fun and 
in order to communicate we used to speak in English. 

He was a humble kid, with no fears and very friendly. 

It was a very significant experience for me. 


Our research findings (e.g., Cangia & Pagani, 2014) indicate that the presence of 
good or very good levels of complex thinking is related to a deeper, more refined, 
and more positive representation of cultural diversity. Instead, negative, stereotyped, 
and prejudiced representations of cultural diversity are characterized by a relative 
lack of complex thinking. 

This is another example of the presence of a low level of complex thinking. It is 
an excerpt from an anonymous essay written by a boy of 16. Interestingly, this boy 
attends a high school specializing in scientific subjects, a kind of school that is gen- 
erally attended by higher socioeconomic class students: 


Then the most important question is: what do all these immigrants want? Do they want a 
job? Do they want money? Do they want to live in peace? Or rather they want our jobs? Do 
they want our money? And steal our peace earned throughout centuries of wars and of our 
ancestors’ efforts? 

Instead, why don’t they stay in their country to try to change something; do you want a 
job > look for it do you want money — earn it do you want peace > don’t make war. 

Pll make some examples: the other day I was in my car with my father and at one point 
a Moroccan at the traffic signal started to wash the car front window, well before the light 
turned green we had to give him money, well and what if I had wanted to spend that money 
for something else instead? I mean, it’s bad enough that you come here in our country and 
steal our job (and don’t say that they do those jobs that Italians don’t do because it’s 
bullshit) and then you even invade my freedom? My rights? How dare you; stay in your 
country and fight wars with bamboo canes. 

Well, I think this way, maybe it is wrong but I think this way; I won’t change my opinion 
until someone proves me wrong. 


Just two remarks on these lines. First, the boy does not seem to be aware of the 
burden and of the meaning of the emotions he is experiencing — a complex system 
which he does not recognize — especially as far as his feelings of rage are concerned. 
Accordingly, his thinking is low in emotional complexity as it shows a low level of 
“emotional granularity” (Lindquist & Barrett, 2008), namely, of the ability to 
identify and describe various emotional experiences in precise and differentiated 
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terms. It is also low in “dialecticism,” a term which refers to the presence of different 
emotions and of their reciprocal relations within a single emotional episode 
(Lindquist & Barrett, 2008). 

Second, his thinking is fragmented, mutilated, simplistic, dogmatic, and authori- 
tarian. It is not open to other perspectives and to other experiences (“I won’t change 
my opinion”) and is characterized by a nonacceptance of a certain degree of uncer- 
tainty and incompleteness, by a lack of creativity, and by an almost nonexistence of 
self-awareness, which means it lacks those qualities that are inherent components of 
complex thinking. 

In the closing lines of the first section of this chapter, I referred to the necessity 
of constructively dealing also with negative kinds of diversity and suggested, as 
examples, the diversity of a Nazi, of a racist, or of a bully. In this context, school 
should play a major role. According to some authors (e.g., Cangia & Pagani, 2014; 
Ezekiel, 2002), there is a sine qua non, an essential prerequisite in peace education 
and education against racism: pupils’ mutilating and fragmented conceptualizations 
and emotions should be analyzed and properly discussed in class. For example, 
Ezekiel (2002) very clearly states: 


I would suggest that education about racism should begin with respect for the constructs 
and emotions that the students bring with them into the classroom. The students have ideas 
and emotions about race that are the product of their own lives. They have heard their 
parents, their neighbors, and their friends, and they have had their own experiences. To 
ignore their emotions and constructs around race is to ignore the sense that they make of 
their own experiences. (pp. 65—66) 


This is equal to saying that when children’s thought is mutilated, fragmented, and 
not sufficiently complex, this thought should be an object of attentive — and 
benevolent, I would say — analysis on the part of educators as well as, in my view, 
on the part of children themselves, in an educational context. 

Now I would like to provide an example, chosen from the texts written by our 
research participants, which perfectly illustrates the components of complex 
thinking as they can be identified in a very short essay written by a boy of 14, who 
is presently living in Rome’: 

As I came from a little town, I was scared and intrigued by a multi-ethnic city. I was scared 

by the rumors on immigrants and intrigued by the many cultures I was coming across. As I 

started living here I found out that the rumors were all wrong, instead the opposite was true 

[...]. As I was born in a big city and then moved to a little town, the people there saw me as 

a stranger but then, as I came here people coming from other states became the strangers, 


I can say that the definition of stranger depends on the perspective from which someone 
sees the situation so I cannot express a real opinion on this subject. 


The essay is very short, as it contains only 159 words. Interestingly, in the last line, 
the boy states that he is unable “to express a real opinion” on the subject. As a matter 
of fact, the pupil perfectly expresses his view, and he does so in a fashion that is both 
synthetical and analytical: only few emotions and considerations are expressed, but 
they are essential, deep, profoundly personal, and they are presented with great 


“For a more detailed analysis of this essay, see Cangia and Pagani (2014). 
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clearness and precision. By the phrase “a real opinion,” he implicitly means a “yes 
or no opinion,” namely, a clear-cut distinction between, in this case, native and 
immigrant, familiar and stranger, and ingroup and outgroup. It is a fact that in the 
boy’s view, which is a perfect example of complex system and of complex thinking, 
the “emergent property” is the realization on his part that in different ways, he 
belongs to all these categories. Thus, his identity is complex, as it embraces more 
than one category, and he is knowledgeable about it. Besides, he compares his view 
as regards immigration with the more general view in society and analyzes his own 
feelings and considerations on this subject as they were elaborated in different 
circumstances. Hence, diversity and complexity are unambiguously expressed here. 
Also the interconnections of his emotions contribute to producing the sense of 
complexity. His essay shows a high level of “dialecticism,” as the presence of the 
two adjectives “scared” and “intrigued,” both referring to the boy himself in the 
same context, clearly indicates. Interestingly, also Gillespie, Kadianaki, and 
O’Sullivan-Lago (2012) mention individuals’ identity transitions from being a 
“local” in their home culture to being a “foreigner” and “immigrant” in a new 
culture, the same feelings that the young boy experienced when he moved from the 
big city to the little town and from the little town to the big city. 


16.5 Promoting Complex Social Identities 


The role played by school as far as cross-cultural relations are concerned is also 
indicated in this short passage from the autobiographical novel My Place (2006), 
written by the Australian writer Sally Morgan. In these lines, an Aboriginal child — 
Sally Morgan herself as a child — reports to her mum a request that has been made 
to her by her non-Aboriginal schoolmates, namely, the request to be thoroughly and 
precisely informed about Sally and her family’s origins. Here, the concept of iden- 
tity, which I mentioned above, comes to the foreground. 


The kids at school had also begun asking us what country we came from. This puzzled me 
because, up until then, ’'d thought we were the same as them. If we insisted that we came 
from Australia, they’d reply, “Yeah, but what about ya parents, bet they didn’t come from 
Australia.” One day, I tackled Mum about it as she washed the dishes. 

“What do you mean, ‘Where do we come from?’” 

“I mean, what country. The kids at school want to know what country we come from. 
They reckon we’re not Aussies. Are we Aussies, Mum?” 

Mum was silent. Nan grunted in a cross sort of way, then got up from the table and 
walked outside. 

“Come on, Mum, what are we?” 

“What do the kids at school say?” 

“Anything. Italian, Greek, Indian.” 

“Tell them you’re Indian.” 

I got really excited, then. “Are we really? Indian!” It sounded so exotic. “When did we 
come here?” I added. 

“A long time ago,” Mum replied. “Now, no more questions. You just tell them you’re 
Indian.” 
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It was good to finally have an answer and it satisfied our playmates. They could quite 
believe we were Indian, they just didn’t want us pretending we were Aussies when we 
weren’t. (pp. 38-39) 


It goes without saying that in Sally’s school, the issue of cultural diversity, not to 
mention the true history of the formation of the Australian state, has not been 
addressed during lessons. It is also clear that the opinion on Sally and her family’s 
identity that Sally’s non-Aboriginal schoolmates have elaborated is strongly affected 
by the social macro-context, that is, by Australian society at large, which both 
implicitly and explicitly has “negated” the reality of the Aboriginal culture, so that 
the Aboriginals are the people who come from the outside and who pretend they 
come from the inside and the British are the people who believe or pretend to believe 
they come from the inside! Consequently, Sally’s sense of her own identity changes, 
following her classmates’ questions and suggestions and her mother’s brilliant 
solution, as she understands that an Indian, not an Aboriginal, identity can suit the 
other schoolchildren’s expectations. Hence, the modification of Sally’s sense of her 
own identity has occurred on account of powerful social forces, which have 
transformed a sense of sameness (“we are the same as them,” “we are all children”) 
into a sense of diversity. 

Ezekiel (2002) has claimed that the issue of cultural identity should be thor- 
oughly addressed in educational contexts: 


Young people, regardless of race or ethnicity, should be helped to see where their own sense 
of identity comes from and how it affects their own lives. And to see its many different 
facets. Only then can the student begin to acknowledge that other people also have a sense 
of identity, and that it also had multiple roots. (p. 66) 


This way, the multiplicity of roots, of facets, and of dimensions that constitute an 
individual’s identity in the course of time provides this identity with the components 
and characteristics of a complex system. It is an open system where “sameness” and 
“diversity” in multiple ways interact. The awareness of this complexity on the part 
of children should be the fundamental aim of education. 

Henceforth, children should be encouraged to concretely and fully analyze and 
understand the various meanings which are attached to the concept of identity and 
which underline the importance both of sameness and of diversity. In particular, two 
quotations might be helpful here, the former especially focusing on the individual 
and the second also focusing on the role of society. 

In these lines, in his presentation of the three principles of identity, Morin (2008) 
illustrates the second principle, which focuses on the individual: 


There is a second, and quite fascinating, principle of identity which maintains the invari- 
ance of the I-subject despite the extraordinary modifications constantly taking place at the 
physical, molecular, and cellular level. This is apparent not only in the fact that, every four 
years, the greater part of the cells that make up my organism have disappeared to be replaced 
by others — which is to say that, biologically speaking, I am no longer the same being that I 
was four years ago. There are also enormous changes which accompany the shifts from 
childhood through adolescence to old age. And yet, when I look at a childhood photograph 
of myself, I say: “That’s me!” And yet, I am no longer that child, and I no longer have that 
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body or that face. But the occupation of this central site of the I, which abides throughout 
all these changes, establishes the continuity of identity. We even live in the illusion of 
possessing a stable identity, without really being aware of how different we are according 
to our moods — whether we are angry, loving, or hating — and due to the fact [...] that we are 
all double, triple, and multiple personalities. (pp. 74-75) 

In the next quotation, the role of “external” forces is more salient: 

How one identifies oneself — and how one is identified by others — may vary greatly 
from context to context; self- and other-identification are fundamentally situational and 
contextual. (Morin, 2008) 

Another basic distinction is between self-identification and the identification and cate- 
gorization of oneself by others. Self-identification takes place in dialectical interplay with 
external identification, and the two need not converge. External identification is itself a 
varied process. In the ordinary web and flow of social life people identify and categorize 
others, just as they identify and categorize themselves. But there is another key type of 
external identification that has no counterpart in the domain of self-identification: the 
formalized, codified, objectified systems of categorization developed by powerful, 
authoritative institutions. (Brubaker & Cooper, 2000, pp. 14-15) 


16.6 Conclusions 


The main assumption of this chapter is that complexity, diversity, education, and 
peace construction are intimately interrelated. As I said above, our research findings 
stress the importance of fostering the development of complex thinking so as to 
strengthen youths’ capability of building a more personal, autonomous, and complex 
outlook on their relationship with cultural diversity and with diversity in general. 
This capability is also intimately related to the achievement of what has been defined 
“social identity complexity” (e.g., Brewer, 2010; Brewer & Pierce, 2005; Miller, 
Brewer, & Arbuckle, 2009), which implies the recognition of the diversities of the 
various interior and exterior components of our identity and the ability to reconcile 
them. This requires cognitive strategies and resources (Brewer, 2010), which school 
can and should provide. As I said above, our research findings show that good or 
very good levels of complex thinking are associated with a more elaborate and 
positive representation of cultural diversity, while a low level of complex thinking 
is correlated with negative and prejudiced representations of cultural diversity. 
Interestingly, Brewer et al.’s research data (Brewer, 2010; Miller, Brewer, & 
Arbuckle, 2009) indicate an association between high scores on complexity and 
“need for cognition.” Accordingly, school’s efforts should be especially directed 
toward the development of this need. 

Peace construction can only rest on these bases. Indeed, the “complexity 
approach” — which includes both cognitive and emotional abilities — can help find 
more constructive solutions to conflicts and, thus, can countervail violence, which 
is basically grounded on an irrational and shortsighted analysis and interpretation of 
reality (e.g., Pagani, 2015b; Robustelli, 2005). 
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Chapter 17 A 
Developmental Trajectories of Political get 
Engagement from Adolescence to Mid- 
Adulthood: A Review with Empirical 
Underpinnings from the German Peace 
Movement 


Maor Shani, Daniel Horn, and Klaus Boehnke 


17.1 Introduction 


A politically efficacious, confident, and engaged citizenry is vital for achieving the 
ideals of democracy and strengthening democratic participation. The familiar 
observation that conventional participation in Western democracies is in decline, 
especially among young people (Levine, 2007; Norris, 2011), highlights the 
importance of engaging adolescents in politics even before they reach voting age. It 
is in the context of political experience and collective action that adolescents and 
youth take an active role as agents of social change and learn to be involved citizens 
in the community (Flanagan, 2013). Moreover, studies have found that an increase 
in political efficacy following activism is larger for youth from disadvantaged 
groups (Flanagan, 2009). Thus, civic and political activism among young people 
has the potential to facilitate political equality, by merit not only of its capacity to 
mobilize citizens earlier in the life course but also to do so among those segments 
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typically underrepresented in political contests — precisely those segments of soci- 
ety which stand to benefit from increased attention from policy makers. Political 
science research from the “political culture” paradigm offers empirical evidence to 
this fact in abundance (Bogaards & Deutsch, 2015; Welzel & Deutsch, 2012). 

Political socialization results from the process by which people acquire political 
attitudes and worldviews, as well as the patterns by which they engage in civic and 
political life (Easton, 1968). In political socialization theory, adolescence and youth 
are crucial periods. The formative years hypothesis (Jennings & Niemi, 1981) points 
to the importance of one’s adolescent and youth years (between 15 and 25), as a 
period where long-term patterns of political behaviors are formed and during which 
individuals acquire the basic cognitive skills for political mobilization later in life.! 
Civic identity and patterns of political participation are shaped as adolescents 
explore their identity, seek purpose, and determine their beliefs and commitments 
with regard to themselves and others (Flanagan & Tucker, 1999). 

It is, therefore, reasonable to expect that adolescent-age experience will be deci- 
sive in determining the formation of political identities and lifelong trajectories. 
Still, it is not unlikely that these patterns will change as people go through different 
stages of life and encounter the dynamic political world or other influences. Indeed, 
some have also argued that political learning is a nonlinear, lifelong process, as 
adults continue to craft their political perspective throughout the lifespan (Quintelier, 
2015a). 


17.2 Intergenerational Transmission of Political Worldviews 
and Participation and Their Stability Across the 
Lifespan 


Self-identification on the left-right continuum is a prominent indicator of political 
worldviews. This spectrum is significant in Western political systems beyond its 
symbolic value, as it constitutes a framework through which citizens interpret 
political messages, form positions on particular issues, and participate in politics 
(Inglehart & Klingemann, 1976; van der Eijk, Schmitt, & Binder, 2005). 

How is political orientation on the left-right dimension formed in adolescence, 
and how does it change throughout life? Theories on youth political engagement 
emphasize the importance of socialization agents, mainly family, peers, school, 
social organization, and mass media. More recently, emphasis has been given to the 
active role adolescents themselves play in their own development in the political 
sphere, especially during late adolescence and youth (Amna, 2012). Since the 
family generally constitutes a stable base in the political socialization and identity- 
building of children and adolescents, ideological inclination is at least partially 


! It is possible to distinguish adolescence and youth as overlapping stages as defined by the United 
Nations; www.un.org/esa/socdev/documents/youth/fact-sheets/youth-definition.pdf 
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molded by one’s parents, through the process of intergenerational transmission of 
political traits within the family.” Take, for instance, a large panel study in the USA 
stretched over the three last decades of the twentieth century, confirming that parents 
play a central role in their offspring’s political learning (particularly in their electoral 
behavior and party preference), with generally strong correlations between parents’ 
and children’s attitudes (Jennings & Niemi, 1974; Jennings, Stoker, & Bowers, 
2009). More recently, Rico and Jennings (2016) analyzed data on Catalan parent- 
child pairs and found support for direct transmission of political worldviews from 
parents to children, as suggested by social learning theory. Small to moderate effects 
of intergenerational transmission were also found for political interests, political 
knowledge, and political efficacy (Jennings et al., 2009). 

A more structural approach posits that political orientation may also be inherited 
(indirectly) through social positions and statuses (e.g., class, race, and religion), as 
well as shared characteristics such as social and cultural capital, all of which can 
independently affect adolescents’ left-right location (Rico & Jennings, 2016; 
Vollebergh, Iedema, & Raaijmakers, 2001). Research has demonstrated, for 
example, that the transmission of political values is more intensive in families with 
more resources and where children are encouraged to participate in politics and gain 
political knowledge (Verba & Nie, 1972). 

Whether transmission occurs directly or indirectly, individual and contextual 
factors also exist which facilitate or hinder political similarities between parents and 
children. Research has recently identified moderators of intergenerational 
transmission. It has been found that the association between the political 
identification of parents and their children increases when there is parental agreement 
on ideological orientation (Jennings et al., 2009); when parents demonstrate higher 
levels of political participation and the family has an active political climate; and 
when adolescents feel closeness toward their parents and there are intense and 
positive relationships within the family (Jennings & Niemi, 1974). Closeness plays 
a particularly unique role as regards gender; children are likely to embrace the 
political stance of the parent that is perceived as particularly competent or similar to 
themselves. Indeed, studies have found stronger transmission within same-sex 
dyads and from father to son (Boehnke, 2017; Portney, Eichenberg, & Niemi, 2009). 

Still, there are reasons to assume that even if political orientations and behaviors 
are transmitted from parents to children during adolescence, individuals may 
embrace different political perspectives and patterns of engagement as they 
transition to adulthood. This is, to some degree, supported by trends of ideological 
dissimilarities recently found in studies of parent-child dyads. Corbetta, Tuorto, and 
Cavazza (2013), for example, report discontinuities in parent-adolescent 
concordance on left-right self-placement in Italy in both 1975 and 2010. Whereas in 


>The theoretical foundations of intergenerational transmission of political attitudes and behaviors 
are rooted in social learning theory (Bandura, 1969), which asserts that owing to a lack of ability 
and knowledge, children and adolescents observe, imitate, internalize, and ultimately reproduce 
the attitudes and behaviors which are reinforced by key agents of socialization, figures who func- 
tion as role models. 
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the mid-1970s, diverging orientations were characterized by right-wing parents and 
left-wing children, by the early 2010s, adolescents were found to embrace right- 
wing politics more than their parents. 

In this context, generational replacement theory (Delli Carpini, 2006) empha- 
sizes the importance of the sociopolitical context in which political socialization 
occurs. Historical events that occur during the coming of age leave a substantial 
formative influence on youth. Political change is partially determined by the degree 
to which youth adopt the view of their parents’ generation or embrace distinct col- 
lective perspectives. Patterns of discontinuity in political engagement and views are 
therefore possible and will intersect with historical and societal changes. 

Finally, political scientists have relied on developmental and rational choice 
models to question the persistence of early-acquired attitudes and their stability 
throughout life (Sears & Funk, 1999). Flanagan (2009) noted that in the transition 
from adolescence to adulthood, young people are characterized by a greater 
independence of thought and greater self-determination, and therefore their 
adulthood political views often divert from those of their parents. Nevertheless, 
common models in political science still predict persistence and relative stability in 
political predispositions across the lifespan. Sears and Funk (1999), for instance, 
examined trajectories in partisan attitudes in a large-sample longitudinal study 
among Americans from early adulthood to retirement age reveal substantial stability 
in attitudes across nearly four decades of data, alongside small but consistent 
changes among a considerable minority. Similarly, Becker and Saalfeld (2006) use 
panel data from the German Life-Course Study collected in the 1980s and 1990s to 
examine changes in party identification among German citizens, finding (particularly 
in the Western part of the country) an overall stability in party identification, despite 
increasing individual-level volatility over time. The debate remains as to whether 
and how political dispositions persist over the life course. 


17.2.1 Potential Longitudinal Effect of Activism on Future 
Political Engagement 


Political leanings are but one facet of the development of agency among adolescents 
and youth. Such preferences must be complemented with action. While it is common 
to limit such action to voting, for instance, it is also important to recognize other 
forms in which these preferences are actualized. In this regard, it has been 
hypothesized that the influence of parents on their children’s political agency goes 
beyond the transmission of political worldviews. Although most research has 
focused on transmission in this area, scholars have also recently explored the effect 
of parental political participation on their offspring’s patterns of engagement 
(Amna, 2012; Jennings et al., 2009; Quintelier, 2015b). Parents shape not only the 
preferences of their offspring, according to this line of research, but also the 
engagement with the political world. For example, it has been found that children 
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whose parents are civically involved are more likely to be politically engaged as 
adults (i.e., more likely to vote, volunteer, and be involved in political campaign and 
organization) compared to children whose parents were more disengaged from 
politics (McFarland & Thomas, 2006). Even children who frequently discuss 
politics with their parents or are exposed to political discussion at home are more 
likely to be politically active as they become adults (e.g., McIntosh, Hart, & Youniss, 
2007). Quintelier (2015b) found that the intention to participate in politics is 
transmitted from parents to children indirectly, through a politicized family 
environment, measured by level of political discussion, more so among families of 
higher socioeconomic status. 

However, parental effects on political engagement may be rather limited in 
scope and duration, since the intensity of parent-child relationship changes over 
the life course. Young adults elaborate their personal and social identities through 
multiple interactions outside the family (Erikson, 1968), in a process that weakens 
the influence of previously important role models. Moreover, in the framework of 
extended transition to adulthood that characterized youth in the late twentieth 
century and in our current time, other nonfamilial socialization agents often take 
the lead in determining political trajectories of emerging adults (Arnett, 2006). In 
line with this theoretical postulation, Quintelier (2015a, 2015b) explored the lon- 
gitudinal effects of different agents of socialization on the development of Belgian 
adolescents’ political participation. She found that parents and schools also con- 
tribute to political participation, although to a lesser extent than peers and volun- 
tary associations. 

In exploring diverse pathways of political socialization, scholarly attention has 
also been paid to the role of social networks and social media, which increasingly 
replace traditional social ties to families, institutions, and peers in shaping the 
political attitudes and engagement of young citizens (Loader, Vromen, & Xenos, 
2014). Vraga et al. (2014) demonstrated how social media reinforces the role of peer 
relationships in political socialization during the 2008 US elections, as it encouraged 
civic and political talk among peers, thereby increasing their autonomy in shaping 
their own political orientations. Finally, Ojeda and Hatemi (2015) convincingly 
argue that transmission studies should also emphasize the active role offspring play 
in creating similarity between parents and children through influencing political 
convictions and behaviors of their parents. 

Social psychology has traditionally focused on unraveling the psychological 
determinants and motives for political engagement and collective action (see 
Thomas & Louis, 2013) while rather neglecting the short- and long-term outcomes 
that may be associated with such endeavors. However, in recent years, a gradual 
increase in research on the psychological relationships, and benefits, of political 
activism and other forms of civic engagement has begun to emerge. In terms of 
impact on psychological and identity constructs, activism has been found to be 
positively related to self-esteem, physical and mental health, well-being (Boehnke 
& Wong, 2011), social support and cohesion, and other psychological outcomes. 
For example, the effect of activism on long-lasting political efficacy and 
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empowerment has been linked to positive emotional responses to collective actions, 
such as pride (e.g., Drury & Reicher, 2009; Tausch & Becker, 2012). Nevertheless, 
the experience of failure or defeat was also found to lead to negative emotions such 
as upset and fear, which ultimately disempower activists and reduce their perceived 
efficacy (Drury & Reicher, 2005). 

Youth activism has also been found to be associated with personal growth, 
including creative thinking (Becker, 2012), higher self-confidence (Shriver, Miller, 
& Cable, 2003), and lower self-derogation (Kaplan & Liu, 2000). In concordance 
with such positive psychological benefits, a body of research suggests that activism 
can have both short- and long-term effects on well-being (Boehnke & Wong, 2011; 
Klar & Kasser, 2009). For example, Boehnke and Wong (2011) found that political 
engagement among youth was negatively associated with what they called 
microsocial (personal) worries and positively associated with happiness in 
adulthood. 

Activism during youth and early adulthood was also found to have biographical 
consequences for activists later in life. In terms of marital status and children, 
activists were more likely to remain single later in life and to have less children. In 
this domain, activism was also found to have a differential biographical impact on 
men and women. For example, Franz and McClelland (1994) found that women 
peace activists were found to choose an independent and career-pathed lifestyle, 
which led to higher incomes compared to non-activist women, while men activists 
entered the job market later and struggled occupationally.’ 

Research in recent decades has identified growing socioeconomic gaps in levels 
and forms of civic and political participation among youth from different social and 
ethnic background (e.g., Verba, Scholzman, & Brady, 1995). Evidently, young 
people from higher socioeconomic status encounter more institutional opportunities 
for activism (e.g., extracurricular activities during high school and college, 
community organizations, voluntary service programs) compared to youth from 
disadvantaged communities, who belong to institutions that provide less structural 
opportunities for socialization into political life (Flanagan & Levine, 2010; 
Settersten Jr, Furstenberg, & Rumbaut, 2008). Studies have also recently revealed 
the potential benefits of youth activism in resource-stressed communities. By taking 
arole as agents of change, whether to improve their status or in response to historical 
and national events (such as democratic deficits and wars), adolescents and youth 
from disadvantaged communities can turn negative emotions into motivation for 
social change, thereby increasing their political efficacy and minimizing political 
inequalities (Flanagan, 2013). 

One additional possible outcome of activism pertains to activism itself: one’s 
own involvement in activism may impact one’s motivation and continuous 
involvement for civic and political engagement across the lifespan. According to 
this hypothesis, being active in youth may be a precursor to civic engagement in 
adulthood. Accordingly, Verba et al. (1995) argued that youth activism sets one on a 


For a review and classification of biographical consequences of activism, see Vestergren, Drury, 
and Chiriac (2017). 
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recruitment trajectory, as opportunities for sustainable engagement in organization 
are linked to previous engagement. The implications of this snowballing is 
particularly relevant for community empowerment, notably as programs aimed at 
addressing the basic needs of the poor are positively correlated with those 
constituents being active in the political arena (Verba, 2003). 

The assertion of a downstream effect of activism in previous periods of life, 
however, still lies on thin empirical ground. Evidently, most research on activism 
across the lifespan is not longitudinal in its scope. Relying on cross-sectional and 
retrospective studies is detrimental to causal attribution: it could be that the 
aforementioned positive outcomes of activism merely characterize individuals who 
are prone to activism. In particular, longitudinal research on the impact of activism 
and civic engagement during adolescence on future engagement has been scarce. 
One such study by Verba et al. (1995) indicates that involvement in community- 
based organizations during adolescence predicts compatible civic engagement in 
adulthood. Similar results on the persistency of activism were obtained by 
Abramowitz and Nassi (1981) and Fendrich and Lovoy (1988). In contrast, results 
from data collected among children and adolescents in West Germany from the mid- 
1980s to the early 2000s found that initial engagement with activities of the peace 
movement does not predict political activism in early adulthood. Rather, it was 
found that cognitive involvement in political issues at an early age (e.g., factual 
knowledge) as well as emotional involvement (mainly being worried or stressed 
regarding societal conditions) predicts mobilization in early adulthood (Boehnke & 
Boehnke, 2005). 

Although longitudinal research has yet to be sufficient, possible mechanisms 
underlying the long-term impact of civic and political engagement on further 
engagement have recently been delineated, either through qualitative research or by 
empirical testing in observational and even experimental research. Individual 
experiences in activism may feed back into intentions for continuous engagement 
through arousing strong emotions, altering efficacy expectations, and strengthening 
collective identification. Due to the psychological benefits of collective action on, 
for example, well-being, activists may be encouraged to continue to engage in 
protest where they experience positive emotions as a result of previous involvement 
(Ballard & Ozer, 2016). 

In a series of correlational and experimental studies, Becker and Tausch (2015) 
have shown how psychological consequences of participation in collective action, 
and particularly emotions, shape and reshape motivations to engage in further 
actions. In particular, they argue that collective action participants can simultaneously 
experience positive self-directed emotions and negative outgroup-directed emotion, 
and both emotional orientations enhance motivation for future action. Moreover, 


“Following 15 activists from the 1960s Berkeley free speech movement over 11 years and political 
engagement in adulthood among former adolescent activists in the 1960s American civil rights 
movement, respectively 

>The same study as the one to be present in the second part of this chapter, but then with a larger 
sample, due to higher retention rates for earlier waves of the longitudinal study 
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they suggest that successful experiences with collective actions instill (ingroup- 
directed) pride among activists, while the experience of failure often breeds 
(outgroup-directed) anger, and both emotions increase commitment to collective 
action. Therefore, what determines continuous participation in collective action is 
not whether the preceding action was successful or not but rather how people 
experience, react, and frame its outcome. The long-term effect of activism on further 
engagement can also stem from growing identification with the group or organization 
and its social and political goals. Embracing collective identity, and even fusing 
one’s self-identity to that of the group (Fischer, 2001; Kunst et al., 2018), can 
motivate an individual to continue acting for the collective cause through normative 
and nonnormative means. 

One noticeable mediator of the effect of activism on future engagement is politi- 
cal efficacy — feelings of competence and motivation to engage in politics and to 
have an impact on the political process (Beaumont, 2010). It is mainly through 
political efficacy that the interplay between psychological and behavioral processes 
in political life is manifested. Blackwood and Louis (2012) found that peace 
activists’ intention to engage in collective action was linked to group efficacy and 
perceptions of the individual benefits of participating in political activities. A 
successful collective action will, therefore, enhance one’s efficacy and thereby one’s 
continued engagement. 

Beaumont (2010) explains that real-world political experience by youth can 
serve as skill-building experience for political mastery. Activism may provide young 
people from diverse backgrounds with models of involvement and enable them to 
feel connection to others. Becoming involved in collective action can also provide 
adolescents with social encouragement and help them build inclusive and supporting 
relationships and networks. By becoming active, young people can feel part of a 
larger community, which may increase their sense of security while engaging in 
political action, further strengthening bonds that themselves may seep into future 
policy articulation. 

Finally, following collective engagement in civic or political life, adolescents 
were found to develop a capacity to challenge existing relations and commitment to 
reshaping the social world around them (Drury & Reicher, 2009). Evidence suggests 
activism may be an empowering experience for adolescents, instilling in them a 
resilient political outlook (Beaumont, 2010). Even in the face of defeat, activists 
who identify strongly with the movement are able to transform disempowering 
experiences to action motivation (Barr & Drury, 2009). 

Research has also demonstrated durable effects of activism on efficacy. For 
example, civic and political activity in school has been found to enhance youth’s 
belief in their individual and collective ability to bring about societal change, which 
may in turn stimulate long-lasting participation (Flanagan, 2013). Since the 
acquisition of political efficacy occurs mainly in early and mid-adolescence, we 
may expect early political engagement to predict continuous involvement, even all 
the way through early and mid-adulthood. 
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17.3 Examining the Relationship Between Political 
Orientation and Engagement Across Adolescence 
and Adulthood Through a German 30-Year Panel 
Study 


The literature reviewed above highlights important yet rarely addressed questions 
that stem from the intersection between political socialization and developmental 
psychology, notably the durability and stability of political attitudes and engagement 
from adolescence to adulthood. To what extent does engaging in political activism 
as an adolescent contribute to activism into and during adulthood? To what extent 
does parental activism in one’s adolescence uniquely influence one’s own 
engagement in politics decades later? Finally, to what extent do political 
predispositions remain stable in adulthood while being affected by early-life 
political experiences? What is needed is data over a sufficiently long period, 
including items measuring variables associated with this agency. 

Unique data collected in Germany allows us the opportunity to explore these 
questions and to examine stability and change in political engagement over more 
than 30 years. The longitudinal study under the title “Life under Nuclear Threat” 
commenced in 1985, against the background of Cold War tensions, notably the 
deployment of missiles in Germany in the framework of rearmament, and amidst 
fears of imminent nuclear war (Petri, Boehnke, Macpherson, & Meador, 1986). 
Concerned about the impact of events on children’s and adolescents’ mental health, 
a research team in West Berlin began the documentation of existential anxieties and 
mental health indicators among a convenience sample of young Germans (ages 8 to 
23), obtained through controlled snowballing in cooperation with individuals and 
groups related to the peace movement. Many of the participants took part in the 
West German (ultimately unsuccessful) peace movement, participating in resistance 
activities, including mass demonstrations (for more details, see Boehnke & Boehnke, 
2005; Boehnke & Wong, 2011). 

Since the onset of the study, ten waves of data collection have been conducted 
over a period of three decades, with an interval of approximately 3.5 years between 
data-gathering waves. As expected, attrition has been substantial, though not 
particularly so compared to similar research endeavors. In the second wave of data 
collection, when the study “gained” its longitudinal scope, 837 individuals (of 1492 
who left their addresses in Wave 1) participated. In the 10th wave in 2016/2017, 242 
participants remained (a bit less than 30%). Despite this, attrition bias was not 
detected in previous publications (Boehnke & Wong, 2011). 

Patterns of political orientation and engagement have been explored using 
structural equation modeling (SEM) techniques on data collected in three out of 
ten waves of the study: Wave 2 (W2) in 1988/1989, Wave 8 (W8) in 2009/2010, 
and the most recent Wave 10 (W10) in 2016/2017. Early-life engagement in poli- 
tics has been selected from the second and not the initial wave of data collection, 
under the assumption that activism in late adolescence will reflect individual 
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choices to a larger extent than in early adolescence (when, e.g., parents may have 
been “dragging” their children to demonstrations or engagement was probably 
more opportunistic in nature). In research addressing a similar topic, namely, the 
predictability of Wave 8 political engagement on the basis of several indicators 
from Waves | and 2, Boehnke, Sohr, and Stromberg (2016) showed that predictors 
from Wave 2 performed better as predictors of later behavior than predictors from 
Wave 1. Nevertheless, some of the respondents were in their early adolescence 
even during the second wave of data collection, and therefore age has been con- 
trolled for in all analyses. Data is then included from two recent waves in order to 
examine how early-life engagement predicts political orientation and engagement 
in adulthood. This allowed us to examine more complex longitudinal effects and 
thus strengthen the causal attribution of our results. Moreover, it enabled us to 
examine possible instabilities and trends in political orientation and engagement 
during the period of mid-adulthood itself. 

In total, 242 respondents completed all three waves. Among them, 59.1% were 
female and 40.9% male. The average age of the respondents was roughly 17.5 in 
W2 (an age which can be referred to as “late adolescence”), 38.5 in W8 (“late 30s” 
mid-adulthood), and 45.5 in W10 (“mid 40s” in mid-adulthood), with age varying 
between 39 and 54 (SD = 2.54). There was no difference in the average age between 
men and women, #(240) = —1.36, p = 0.18. The average income of respondents in 
2017, according to self-reports, was 4016 Euros per month, approximately twice the 
average monthly income in Germany (about 2200 Euro). Moreover, participants 
were also more educated on average than the wider German population, with 
approximately 83% holding a German Abitur, a certificate of tertiary education 
entrance qualification only held by roughly 40% of their birth cohorts (Boehnke & 
Boehnke, 2005). 

We use two measures of political engagement from W2. One’s own activism 
in adolescence is measured by a single-item, dichotomous measure “Have you 
been active in the peace movement since you took part in the first study (1985 
and later)?” with options yes and no. To measure parental activism, respondents 
were asked to indicate whether their parents “have already been active in the 
peace movement” without limiting the activity to a certain period, with options 
yes and no. 

Two single-item measures of political orientation and engagement were used 
both in W8 and W10. To obtain political orientation, participants were asked to 
place themselves on a discrete 10-point left-right scale (1 = extreme left, 10 = extreme 
right). Similar measures are frequently employed in studies of political and peace 
psychology to obtain general personal political preferences. Finally, to measure 
political engagement in adulthood, participants ranked their engagement on a 
4-point scale with the following markers: 0 = J have no interest in politics, 1 =I am 
not particularly interested in politics; 2 = I am interested in politics, but I am not 
active myself, and 3 = I am interested in politics and actively involved. Both 
measures were used as continuous in the analysis. 

As is common in many longitudinal studies, there was a considerable amount of 
missing data on single items. In order to increase the power of our analysis, and to 
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Table 17.1 Mean values and standard deviations (in parentheses) for political orientation and 
political engagement in Wave 8 and Wave 10 for all participants and by gender, orientation, and 
activism groups 


Grouping variable Political orientation Political engagement 
Wave 8 Wave 10 Wave 8 Wave 10 
All participants N= 242 4.02 (1.42) | 4.70 (1.71) | 1.80 (0.59) | 1.66 (0.66) 
Gender Female (59.1%) 3.87 (1.24) | 4.45 (1.46) | 1.69 (0.63) | 1.64 (0.66) 
Male (40.9%) 4.22 (1.63) | 5.07 (1.96) | 1.95 (0.47) | 1.68 (0.66) 
Political orientation * | Left (71.1%) 3.45 (1.02) | 3.86 (1.07) | 1.85 (0.57) | 1.63 (0.69) 
Right (28.9%) 5.40 (1.31) | 6.79 (1.05) | 1.67 (0.61) | 1.71 (0.59) 
Own activism > Non-active (63.2%) | 4.35 (1.42) | 5.18 (1.68) | 1.71 (0.56) | 1.62 (0.60) 
Active (36.8%) 3.45 (1.23) | 3.88 (1.44) | 1.97 (0.60) | 1.73 (0.77) 
Parental activism ° Non-active (57.4%) | 4.48 (1.37) | 5.26 (1.65) | 1.73 (0.56) | 1.67 (0.63) 
Active (42.6%) 3.39 (1.24) | 3.96 (1.48) | 1.92 (0.63) | 1.64 (0.73) 


Note: High scores are indicative of higher level of political engagement and more right-wing 
attitudes 

‘Midpoint split of Wave 10 measure 

*Dichotomous measures in Wave 2 


facilitate an analysis based on advanced statistical procedures, we impute missing 
data using AMOS’ built-in maximum likelihood algorithm.® 

Table 17.1 presents means and standard deviations for the study variables by gender, 
political orientation (median split), and self- and parental activism groups. We first 
examined general trends in levels of political engagement and orientation between the 
two recent waves. Analyses of variance revealed a significant decrease in average levels 
of political engagement between W8 and W10. Moreover, there is evidence of a signifi- 
cant main effect of gender and, more importantly, a significant interaction between 
gender and time. In their late 30s, men were on average more politically engaged than 
women (see Table 17.1). However, 7 years later, women’s engagement remained sta- 
tionary, while men’s engagement decreased significantly. Moreover, among both men 
and women, there was a significant shift to the right between W8 and W10. 

In order to explicate the relationship between early-life activism and adulthood 
political engagement and worldviews, and to examine the extent to which these 
relationships are different for men and women, we fitted a multiple group structural 
equation model. Insignificant paths in both groups were constrained to be equal to 
zero to achieve a parsimonious yet well-fitting model. The model integrates a cross- 
lagged analysis suitable for analyzing panel models with repeated measures (W8 
and W10 political orientation and engagement). Finally, age is included in the model 
as a control variable to account for age variations among participants. 

Initially, we fitted an unconstrained model. in which all structural paths were 
allowed to vary across groups (Fig. 17.1). The obtained model was well fitting 


°When subsequently reporting results, we omit most statistical details for the sake of brevity and 
readability. A full version of the current chapter, including all statistical evidence in detail, can be 
obtained from the corresponding author. 
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Fig. 17.1 Multiple group path model is displayed with standardized coefficients for women/men. 
xp < 0.05, **p < 0.01, ***p < 0.001. Age is included in the model as a covariate of Wave 2 variable 
and as a predictor of Wave 8 and Wave 10 variables, but is not displayed for purposes of presentation 


according to various indices of goodness of fit. Next, we constrained all regression 
weights to be equal for men and women. Results suggest that the model is signifi- 
cantly different for men and women. Consequently, we conducted a path-by-path 
analysis in order to find where men and women differ on specific paths. 

First, we found a significant and positive relationship between adolescence-time 
activism in the peace movement and parallel parental activism, for both women and 
men. This can serve as initial evidence that political activism was intergenerationally 
transmitted among our peace movement sympathizers before or during late 
adolescence. 

Second, early-life activism in the peace movement positively predicted late-30s 
political engagement among women, but interestingly not among their male counter- 
parts. Third, we found that one’s own peace movement activism in adolescence pre- 
dicts more left-leaning attitudes at roughly mid-40s, but only among men. 

Fourth, the model indicates that parental involvement in the peace movement 
three decades previously exhibited no significant effect on current political 
engagement. It did, however, significantly predict political orientation in adulthood: 
Among both men and women, having activist parents during adolescence is 
associated with being more leftist in late 30s. Furthermore, parental activism 
predicted political orientation in the mid-40s indirectly, via political orientation in 
late 30s, for both women and men. These results indicate that participants with 
peace activist parents increased their left-leaning orientations in adulthood. 

Fifth, the cross-lagged relationship between political orientation and engage- 
ment in adulthood showed that for both men and women, higher engagement in 
the late 30s predicted left-leaning attitudes at mid-40s, while political orientation 
in late 30s had no significant effect on later engagement. Even during adulthood, 
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sustained political interest and/or activism can buffer against the observed slip to 
the right side of the political spectrum. 

Finally, a differential relationship pattern emerged between political orientation 
and political engagement within each gender group during middle adulthood. 
Among women, a stronger leftist orientation was associated with higher engagement 
in politics in their late 30s, but not in their mid-40s; the difference in W8 and W10 
covariances between political orientation and engagement among women was 
significant. The reverse effects were found among men — i.e., no association between 
engagement and orientation in their late 30s, with stronger right-leaning orientation 
associated with higher engagement in their mid-40s. In other words, left-leaning 
women were more active than right-leaning women in their late 30s but not in their 
mid-40s, while right-leaning men were as active as left-leaning men in their late 
30s, but more than the latter 7 years later. 


17.4 Discussion 


It is evident that literature in developmental, political, and peace psychology on 
processes of political socialization, with a focus on intergenerational and lifespan 
development on political worldviews and active participation in politics, remains an 
under-explored area of research. The empirical examination of the topic here, 
utilizing a remarkable longitudinal dataset collected over more than three decades 
among West Germans who were adolescents in the 1980s, provides some headway 
into this area of scholarship. 

By employing analyses of longitudinal effects, we are able to explore potential 
causal effects in political attitudes and behaviors and thereby make an important 
contribution to a research field with a considerable and detrimental dearth of 
longitudinal data. Moreover, we demonstrate differential effects and trends for 
women and men, a potentially significant contribution to the understanding of 
gendered processes in political socialization and lifespan development, and one 
which should be explored further in future studies. 

The findings offer several insights into the way early-life political engagement 
may be related to adulthood engagement and the way political orientation and 
engagement interact in adulthood. This is true both in the particular context of 
German peace movement sympathizers and activists and potentially in more general 
terms. First, we find evidence of a lasting effect of early-life activism on political 
engagement in adulthood: West German peace activists, especially women, 
maintained their commitment to political activity from late adolescence to mid- 
adulthood. This confirms, at least for female activists, the assertion that activism in 
adolescence does not only increase further political engagement in the short run but 
also in a sustainable way (Flanagan, 2009, 2013; Verba et al., 1995). With some 
caution, we can report that female adolescent activists are more likely to be adult 
activists compared to female adolescents who stay away from political activities. 
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From a policy perspective, this empowerment at early ages translates into the 
capacity to influence the policy agenda in ways that may have knock-on effects for 
future cohorts. 

For the time being, we can only speculate about reasons for the “gendered” results. 
We find it plausible to assume that the gender difference has more to do with the par- 
ticipants’ individual “fertility history” — that is, when in the life course, have partici- 
pants become parents themselves? We presume this to have a gendered impact on 
political involvement among men and women. Men, on average, become a parent 
together with women, who are younger than they are. This might keep both away from 
politics at different times of their individual lives and with political demands that are 
in line with their life-course situations. Childcare traditions may also, however, have 
a more direct “push” effect on women than men as regards engagement in politics 
(e.g., topics like children’s rights and even peace may carry more salience). While data 
on fertility histories are available from the project, they could not be analyzed for the 
current chapter; further research is needed to unpack potential relationships. 

It is, of course, important to consider that the prediction of adulthood engage- 
ment by one’s involvement as an adolescent may merely point out a selection effect. 
Research already suggests that volunteers and non-volunteers hold different 
personalities and values (Matsuba, Hart, & Atkins, 2007). Moreover, Boehnke and 
Wong (2011) note that active youngsters in the panel study were already characterized 
by better mental health than their non-active counterparts in the onset of research. 

Second, the positive relationship between adolescents’ own activism in the peace 
movement during the second half of the 1980s (assuming it was voluntary) and their 
parents’ involvement in that movement may serve as initial evidence that political 
activism was directly or indirectly transmitted from parents to children. Pertaining 
to sustained effects, we find that parental peace activism during adolescence has a 
small effect on engagement in people’s late 30s; however, this effect dissipates by 
the time participants reached their mid-40s. Nevertheless, there was no evidence of 
traces of intergenerational transmission of political engagement more than 30 years 
after the end of adolescence. 

Third, we do find a positive relationship between parental activism in adoles- 
cence and adulthood political orientation. This may be interpreted through the 
framework of intergenerational transmission, as opposed to the case of engagement 
noted above. Although we did not include a measure of parental (or self) left-right 
orientation in adolescence, it is plausible that active parents leaned more to the left 
than non-active parents at the peak of peace activism in the 1980s. If this is true, this 
finding can be seen as corroborating a considerable long-term effect of 
intergenerational transmission on political attitudes. Moreover, it was previously 
found that politically engaged parents are more likely to transmit their political 
perceptions to their offspring (see also Jennings et al., 2009). It is therefore possible 
that levels of parent-child ideological continuity increased with higher parental 
politicization, contributing to the positive and lasting relationship between parental 
behavior and children’s attitudes. It may also be the case that those exposed to the 
agency reinforcing impact of activism may internalize the possibility, and indeed 
desirability, of change than their counterparts. 
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Fourth, our analysis also revealed interesting findings regarding recent trends in 
political worldviews and engagement among Germans who grew up in West 
Germany during the Cold War and were in one way or another attached to the peace 
movement. Although men and women were active in the peace movement in similar 
proportion as adolescents, we find that, in their mid-30s, men were slightly more 
engaged than their female counterparts. Previous studies also find that women are, 
in general, less interested and active in politics compared to men (e.g., Childs, 
2004). In addition, during mid-adulthood, levels of political engagements decreased 
among men and among participants with left-leaning orientations. Recent findings 
from the USA also suggest a gradual decline in civic and political engagement 
along the life course (e.g., Jennings & Stoker, 2004). 

Quite interestingly, while women were more left-leaning than men in the begin- 
ning of the current decade, a trend of increasing right-leaning orientations is 
observed for both genders in the course of the decade. It is not clear to us whether 
the increase in rightward identification is rooted in universal lifespan or generational 
processes or is part of an overall conservative trend in the German society in recent 
years, as well as in other parts of the Western world. It is possible that this trend 
reflects the widely observed increasing support for far-right parties in Germany, 
such as Alternative für Deutschland (AFD), against the background of growing 
anti-immigration sentiments amidst recent waves of immigration into the country 
(Otto & Steinhardt, 2017). 

That being said, we also find that (among men) adolescent activism is linked to 
left-leaning attitudes in adulthood, and parental activism in adolescence is 
consistently linked to left-leaning attitudes in adulthood for both genders. More 
importantly, those who were active and whose parents were active demonstrate 
relative resistance to the right-wing trend. These effects reveal a potentially 
important function of early-life activism and one which has clear policy implications: 
it seems possible that adolescent involvement, as well as sustained activism in 
adulthood, empowers individuals to maintain their beliefs amidst societal changes. 
This potential function remains, however, a hypothesis at this stage; future research 
may provide a more thorough analysis of the relationship between activism and 
stability in political worldviews. 

Finally, the recent trends of increasing right-wing identification and decreasing 
engagement among men, and left-leaning adults in general, seem to have changed the 
relationship between political orientation and engagement between our two adult- 
hood data-gathering waves. By 2017, left-leaning women were no longer more active 
than right-leaning women, while right-leaning men became more active than left- 
leaning men. This may also be explained by the recent decline in left-wing politics in 
Germany, similar to other European countries (Anheier & WeBels, 2015), or a weak- 
ening of political identities in Western democracies. This is manifested in increasing 
instability in political preference, growing dissatisfaction with (and lack of trust in) 
traditional politics, and eroding social cohesion in contrast to the growing importance 
of personal identities. In Germany, a gradual process of partisan dealignment was 
observed at the end of the twentieth century, which may also contribute to instability 
in self-placement along the political continuum (Becker & Saalfeld, 2006). 
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Some limitations of the analysis presented in this chapter must be considered. 
First, our data were not immune to common difficulties inherent to longitudinal 
endeavors, such as substantial (though not necessarily selective) attrition. Although 
we have attempted to expose causal relationships, we should emphasize that the 
study was observational and correlational in nature. We merely exposed relationships 
between past and present level of political engagement and were unable to point out 
the role of other potentially important environmental and psychological variables in 
determining political engagement in adulthood, as well as in intervening in the 
sequences between adolescence and adulthood participation. We can only hope that 
future research will attempt to increase the scope of our understanding of the factors 
that influence political participation across the lifespan. 

Second, the readers must keep in mind the presumably limited external validity 
of the findings. The data were obtained from a population of peace-prone individuals 
with a high level of educational attainment at the onset of the study, thus not likely 
to be representative for the wider West German mid-1960s to mid-1970s cohort (see 
Boehnke & Boehnke, 2005). Consequently, the result must be interpreted in light of 
parallel results from other samples and regions. Second, one of the weaknesses of 
this study is the absence of potential mediators of the examined effects. More 
research is needed to explicate causal mechanisms which may be at work in linking 
early-life and adulthood engagement. Lastly, general, single-item measures of 
activism and engagement were utilized herein, largely ignoring length, intensity, 
and types of engagement with politics. One must also consider the rapidly changing 
multidimensional nature of political engagement (both between and within 
conventional and nonconventional forms) and the possible differential mechanisms 
and effects involving each form (see Van Deth, 2014). Future research may 
differentiate between those dimensions of activism, which possibly involve different 
motivational factors and long-term outcomes. 

Concerning the implications of this research to the practice of civic and political 
engagement among adolescence and youth, given the partial-yet-positive 
associations found between early-life activism and adulthood engagement, as well 
as the potential function of activism in strengthening pro-peace attitudes, we can 
only recommend that communities involve adolescence and youth in politics. The 
rationale is clear: for a polity to remain vibrant and open to transformations, future 
generations (and especially those who traditionally had less space in the political 
arena) must be empowered with the experience of agency. This is particularly so for 
non-male, non-majority constituents. 

This might, as it seems, instigate a lifetime of political involvement. It is also 
worth repeating the recommendation given by Flanagan (2009): to facilitate 
lifelong effects of civic engagement, it is not enough to engage adolescents in 
activism; one must also ensure that such activities enable them to explore 
diverse perspectives and develop efficacious attitudes toward politics. What 
seems of particular import is an offering that is life-course-sensitive. Such an 
offering should facilitate activism across life-course transitions. Transitions 
seem to be powerful stumbling blocks of political activism. When people leave 
tertiary education, enter the job market, become a parent, etc., these life events 
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pose challenges to political activism continuance. Life-course transitions, thus, 
need special attention also by civil society agents. 

The current findings add to the growing research on the importance of ensuring 
that gender equality and sustainability are supported by the voices of those most 
affected. Political engagement matters most for those policies which guard against 
adverse life-course events (e.g., social protection), and as such, empowerment is a 
necessary (though by no means sufficient) element of sustainable communities. 

Considering future research, bridging political and peace psychology with devel- 
opmental perspectives still requires longitudinal research, preferably following 
developmental pathways of socialization and change across the lifespan. Ideally, it 
would be beneficial to have data prior to the onset of political activity and partisanship 
in adolescence, not least to enable researchers to rule out selection effects. 
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Chapter 18 M) 
Enabling Full Participation: get 
A Community-Led Approach to Child 
Protection 


Kathleen Kostelny, Michael Wessells, and Ken Ondoro 


18.1 Introduction 


Humanitarian and development work are currently of high importance, as the global 
burden of refugees and displaced people has reached unprecedented levels and 
inequalities have multiplied rapidly. Although humanitarian and development work 
has made significant contributions to human well-being, there is considerable room 
from improvement (Slim, 2015). 

Peace psychology offers a useful lens for identifying and guiding some much 
needed improvements in the way in which humanitarian and development work are 
done. A cornerstone of peace psychology is the importance of social justice and the 
ending of the structural violence that both enables much direct, episodic violence 
and causes extensive suffering itself (Christie, Tint, Wanger, & Winter, 2008; 
Christie, Wagner, & Winter, 2001; Deutch, 1985; Galtung, 1985). From this stand- 
point, it is useful to use a peace psychology lens to analyze ways that humanitarian 
and development work may unintentionally contribute to social injustice and struc- 
tural violence. 

As we argue below, work on humanitarian support in emergency settings and on 
longer-term development in more stable settings has typically used a top-down 
approach in which outside experts and nongovernment organizations (NGOs) ana- 
lyze a problem, identify the relevant intervention, and lead the intervention and its 
evaluation. This approach marginalizes local people and often imposes outside 
approaches that marginalize local culture (Kostelny, 2006; Wessells & Monterio, 
2001). In fact, local people are actors who can bring local resources, understandings, 
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and creativity into play in service of solving their own problems in ways that fit the 
local context (Wessells, 2015). 

Even when humanitarian and development agencies have deliberately enabled 
participation by local people, it is often neither highly inclusive nor very deep. In 
the field of child protection, for example, humanitarians (the authors included) work 
under intense pressure for urgent results, leading to a “participation light” approach. 
As explained below, the most vulnerable people are often left out, and local people 
hold little real power. 

Fortunately, current global efforts in the humanitarian sector call for a transfor- 
mation in the way humanitarian assistance is provided. This proposed transforma- 
tion, known as the Grand Bargain, has as one of its central pillars full 
participation — with voice and power — by all people, including children and people 
who are most vulnerable (Australian Aid et al., 2016; IASC, 2016; ICVA, 2017). 
This revised way of working applies to many different sectors, although this chapter 
attempts to show its transformative power within the field of child protection. 

The purpose of this chapter is to analyze how more participatory approaches to 
community-based child protection can help the child protection sector achieve the 
high levels of inclusivity, participation, and local ownership that contribute to rele- 
vant, effective, and sustainable support for vulnerable children. The chapter begins 
with an analysis of the limitations of the dominant, top-down approach to 
community-based child protection. Next, using a case study from Kenya, it exam- 
ines a bottom-up, community-led approach to child protection that places the power 
to make the key decisions in the hands of local people and achieves high levels of 
inclusivity and local ownership. It concludes with a reflection on the potential value 
of enabling bottom-up approaches in developing wider child protection systems. 


18.1.1 The Limits of Top-Down Approaches 


Top-down, expert-driven approaches are needed and effective in specific contexts, 
but not in all contexts. For example, in emergency situations where protective pro- 
cesses have been damaged or do not exist, it may make sense for agencies to use a 
top-down approach. Nonetheless, they have limits to enabling full participation by 
communities. 

A first limitation is that communities are viewed as beneficiaries and thus become 
passive recipients of an intervention. The communities are viewed as in need of 
education about child protection and child rights and are seen as having harmful 
traditional practices and norms, such as female genital mutilation, child marriage, 
child labor, and corporal punishment (Wessells et al., 2015). 

A second limitation is the power asymmetry between the experts and local peo- 
ple. Organizations hold the power, and communities have little input as to the issue 
to be addressed or what action will be taken. Experts analyze the situation and select 
the intervention according to the issue to be addressed and child protection stan- 
dards. They, or a local community-based organization (CBO) partner, typically 
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manage, guide, and train community members. They also provide most, if not all, of 
the resources for the intervention. The intervention often follows a manual or proto- 
col with specific time schedules and log frames that are not part of the community’s 
usual rhythms. 

A third limitation of a top-down approach is that children’s participation is often 
low or marginal. Though many NGOs aim to support child participation, this is 
seldom achieved. For example, because most children do not attend community 
meetings, and children are typically not given a platform to speak, they would have 
no input into decisions to partner with an NGO on a child protection issue. 
Furthermore, when children are members of an intervention such as a child welfare 
or child protection committee, they often are token members with little voice or 
influence (Wessells, 2009). 

A fourth limitation is lack of inclusiveness — typically, the views of the entire 
community are not brought forth. At the beginning of an intervention, community 
meetings organized by NGOs often consist of several meetings where some sub- 
groups of the community are not represented. These are often the most vulnerable 
groups, including the poorest of the poor, the disabled, and the children. The discus- 
sion usually is focused on specific categories of child protection or child rights that 
fit the programming approach of NGOs — such as violence against children, child 
marriage, and child trafficking. Typically, the discussion is not geared to deep and 
extensive listening about the community’s main concerns about children. 

The limits of a top-down approach are strikingly apparent in one of the most 
widely implemented child protection interventions — community child welfare com- 
mittees or child protection committees (Wessells, 2009). In a comprehensive, global 
review of this extensively used child protection intervention, it was found that child 
protection and welfare committees were overwhelmingly based on NGOs’ agendas. 
Community members played secondary roles to the roles of experts who organized, 
trained, and “mobilized” the communities. For the most part, the outside experts did 
not learn about or take into consideration the communities’ traditional beliefs and 
practices regarding children. Not surprisingly, the community viewed these child 
protection committees as NGO projects, and local people felt low ownership of the 
projects. The child welfare committees were thus not sustainable when the NGOs 
finished their projects at the end of funding cycles — a finding of great concern as 
this review also found that community ownership was the most important factor for 
effectiveness and sustainability (Wessells, 2009). 

Moreover, there is increasing evidence that top-down, impositional approaches, 
such as teaching child rights, can lead local people to view child rights as a harm to 
children and to even go to great lengths to continue traditional practices that clash 
with human rights standards under the radar to NGOs (Wessells & Kostelny, 2017; 
Wessells, Kostelny, & Ondoro, 2014). 
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18.1.2 Community-Led Approaches 


Previous research has documented the effectiveness of community-driven 
approaches in other sectors, yet in the field of child protection, it has not been widely 
used. Such community-led approaches are part of a wider family of participatory 
action research (PAR) grounded in the work of Paulo Freire (1990). Primary tenets 
of community-led approaches include high levels of participation and stress equal- 
ity where researchers and community members contribute equally while paying 
attention to issues of power, gender, and class (Minkler & Wallerstein, 2008). 

Importantly, in advancing community-led approaches to child protection, com- 
munities are recognized as having social and cultural strengths, experience caring 
for children, concern for children’s well-being, and agency. Their strengths are at 
the forefront, with community structures and processes built on whenever feasible. 
A primary tenet is that communities hold the main power. They decide the issues to 
be addressed on behalf of vulnerable children, plan the action, and guide and imple- 
ment the work at their own pace (Wessells, 2018). The community also decides 
whether and how to work with NGOs, community-based organization, or govern- 
ment actors. For example, NGOs may have roles as facilitators who help communi- 
ties engage in inclusive discussions and problem-solving, but who do not lead 
communities to a predetermined conclusion such as needing to engage in “child 
rights” or “violence against children.” Also, if invited by communities, NGOs may 
help to build the capacities for designing and implementing the intervention. 

Community-led approaches are highly inclusive as communities themselves 
decide how to include people who do not usually participate in full community 
decision-making, such as the disabled, the poorest of the poor, the marginalized 
ethnic groups, and the children. The entire community undertakes this work, with 
many community members engaging in the process. Importantly, children achieve 
high levels of participation as adults become more aware of the value of children’s 
views and recognize the importance of children’s leadership in addressing harms to 
children. 

In a community-led approach, NGOs play a nondirective role. As co-learners, 
they listen extensively to communities and learn about children’s issues and existing 
community mechanisms to support children’s well-being. In assessments, the focus 
is on open-ended learning rather than on predefined questions or surveys, and local 
people may help to collect the data. International child rights and child protection 
language that are alien to the community should be avoided. Following the assess- 
ment, the findings are shared with the community in a respectful, appropriate 
manner. 

Throughout the community action, the community monitors its work through 
agreed-upon processes, with room for making adjustments. Communities also eval- 
uate their action using locally derived outcomes for children’s well-being. External 
evaluations may also be conducted, using locally derived outcome indicators, with 
the findings shared in a culturally appropriate manner with community people, who 
discuss the implications of the findings. 
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Although community-led approaches have not been widely used in child protec- 
tion work, they have shown promising results. In Sierra Leone, rural communities 
chose to address teenage pregnancy using a combination of their own locally grown 
approach to family planning, sexual and reproductive health, and life skills. This 
work was notably holistic and entailed making connections between health and 
child protection sectors. Before the community-led action was scuttled by the Ebola 
crisis, it had achieved significant reduction in the levels of teenage pregnancy. Also, 
it achieved high levels of community ownership, with significant leadership by chil- 
dren and participation by people who had been marginalized previously (Wessells, 
2015). In this respect, it contributed to social justice within the community. This 
constellation of benefits resonates with those visible in a case study from Kenya, 
which is described below. 


18.2 An Exemplar from Kenya: Starting 
with the Community 


In Kenya, action research on community-based child protection mechanisms 
(CBCPMs) stressed the importance of learning from communities by listening to 
children and other community members about children’s lived experiences. It then 
supported the communities’ efforts to address their most serious child protection 
issue.! Throughout Kenya, many of the child protection risks identified by interna- 
tional NGOs were female genital mutilation (FGM), early marriage, and violence 
against children, and many organizations had specific, agency-developed interven- 
tions for these issues. This research, on the other hand, sought to learn what com- 
munities found to be the most serious harms to children and what protective factors 
were already there within the community. It then gave the reins to the community to 
plan and implement its own intervention. 

The action research featured two phases: The first phase featured ethnographic 
processes to learn about children, child protection harms, and community responses 
to those harms.” In the second phase of the research, which took place in two rural 
communities in Kilifi county in Kenya, communities identified the child protection 
issue to address and then planned and carried out the intervention activities them- 
selves. The planning phase took 1 year, followed by the intervention, which will be 
for 2 years (the intervention has been in progress 1 year at the time of writing).? 


'The research was initiated by the Interagency Learning Initiative. 
? The first research phase took place in three locations: Kilifi, Mombasa, and Kisii/Nyamira. 


3Prior to the intervention activities, a baseline was conducted with an endline evaluation planned 
after 2 years. 
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18.2.1 Phase 1: Deep Listening Through Rapid Ethnographic 
Research 


The research began with deep listening to children and communities through a rapid 
ethnographic process (Charmaz, 2004; Kostelny, Ondoro, & Wessells, 2017). It 
sought to learn about local conceptualizations of harms to children, protective fac- 
tors, and community mechanisms for supporting vulnerable children. 

The research used a mixture of narrative and participant observation methods, 
including in-depth interviews, group discussions, and timelines with adolescents 
and adults that enabled learning about children’s development, and body mapping 
that enabled learning with young children. Recognizing that people in communities 
are positioned in very different ways, deliberate effort was made to learn from sub- 
groups of young girls, older girls, young women, elder women, young boys, older 
boys, young men, and elder men (Kostelny, Wessells, & Ondoro, 2014). 

Kenyan researchers carried out the research after extensive training in ethno- 
graphic methods by international and Kenyan researchers and after gaining permis- 
sion to talk with the community from the village chiefs and elders. The national 
researchers lived in the communities for several weeks and were overseen by expe- 
rienced Kenyan mentors. In the communities, the researchers emphasized that they 
were not experts, but learners, and asked communities to teach them about the situ- 
ation of children in their communities as they knew best about the situation of their 
children. 

This ethnographic process aimed to provide a rich, grounded picture of local 
beliefs, values, and practices regarding children, their developing activities and 
social relations, and the community mechanisms for their protection and well-being 
(Mignone, Hiremath, Sabnis, et al., 2009). It sought to identify how local people 
understand children and childhood, what they saw as the main harms or risks to 
children, what CBCPMs existed and how they were used, what protective factors 
enabled children’s positive coping and resilience, and whether and how the CBCPMs 
linked with elements of the formal, government-led aspects of the national child 
protection system (Kostelny et al., 2014). 

The researchers/learners asked simple questions to explore the actual function- 
ing of CBCPMs, including: 


e Whom do children go to when they need help? 

e Who makes decisions? 

e Which actions are taken? 

e Which outcomes are achieved? 

e How do stakeholders who occupy different social positions (such as parents, 
children, and community members) view the outcomes? 
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18.2.2 Harms to Children 


Two of the main harms to children consistently raised by all subgroups in the com- 
munity were early pregnancy and early sex. Early pregnancy was viewed as a harm 
primarily when the girl was not married, as a married girl was viewed culturally as 
“ready” for pregnancy. Early sex was also viewed as a major harm as girls and boys 
engaged in consensual sex at as early as 10 years of age, and girls became pregnant 
after reaching puberty, at around 14 years of age. Consensual sex frequently took 
place at or around video halls, dances, or disco matangas (funeral celebrations that 
raised funds for the grieved family). Also widespread was nonconsensual sex 
between young girls and older boys and men that was rooted in male power, eco- 
nomic hardship, and inability to meet basic needs. The other harms that were fre- 
quently identified — children being out of school, alcohol and drug abuse, poor 
parenting (e.g., parents neglecting children, not providing for children’s basic needs, 
not sending their children to school, and not being good role models), negative 
influences (e.g., video halls, mobile phones, pornography), heavy labor, and child 
beating — overlapped and were frequently associated with causes or consequences 
of early pregnancy and early sex. 


18.2.3 Preventive Factors 


Preventive factors were identified at diverse socio-ecological levels (Bronfenbrenner, 
1979) such as family, peer group, school, and community levels, and families and 
communities made efforts to keep their children safe and out of harm’s way. For 
example, at the family level, in the past, parents played a key role in protecting girls 
from early pregnancy by teaching and advising on good behavior, though many 
parents were not doing this anymore. At the peer level, youth groups provided peer 
education about family planning. In schools, the provision of food reportedly helped 
to prevent children from dropping out of school and thus being more susceptible to 
becoming pregnant. The preventive factors, as well as the limits of preventive fac- 
tors, are presented in Table 18.1. With such an approach, it should be noted that 
preventive factors identified by the community may clash with international child 
protection standards. For example, beating children who went to places where alco- 
hol was available to children and where girls were sexually exploited was consid- 
ered a preventative measure, though beating children would not be endorsed by the 
child protection sector. 

A key finding of this research was that local people relied overwhelmingly on 
family and traditional community mechanisms and seldom, if ever, used the formal 
system (e.g., child protection officers, police, courts), even when criminal offences 
are involved. In this regard, there is a near total disconnect between communities 
and the formal child protection system. This disconnect, also reported in other stud- 
ies (Bai, 2009; Thompstone, 2010; Wessells et al., 2014), owes not only to limited 
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Table 18.1 Protective factors, limits, and intervention activities at different social-ecological 


levels 
Intervention 

Risks and limits to preventive | Existing protective/ activities developed 
factors preventive factors by community 

Individual Good behavior such as Life skills of 

dressing modestly by girls _| “saying no” to boys 
and men 

Family Poor parenting (lack of Paying school fees, taking | Parent training and 
knowledge and skills on additional work support groups 
about talking with children | Education: Parents and Parent-child 
about puberty and sex) extended family advised dialogues 
Strong peer norms of children and taught them Advising and 
consensual sex outweighed | good values and behavior counseling 
guidance and threats of Discipline: Parents did not | daughters 
punishment for engaging in _| allow children to go to night 
early sex events at which drinking and 
Girls were often coerced into | sex were likely and beat 
sex and became pregnant as a | children if they went 
result of sexual exploitation | Economic support: Parents 
and abuse with sufficient income met 
Poor families were unable to | girls’ basic needs for food 
meet girls’ basic needs, and items such as sanitary 
leading many girls to engage | pads 
in transactional sex 

Peer Norms of early sexual debut | Youth clubs; village soccer | Soccer teams for all 
and consensual sex with team for girls girls and boys; child 
peers, peer pressure from and adolescent 
boys to have sex in exchange messaging; peer 
for goods, norms of having mentoring 
boyfriends/girlfriends and 
engaging in sex 

School Significant numbers of Teachers provided guidance | Life skills training 


children were out of school; 
teachers sexually abused girls 


and education about 
appropriate behavior, and 
they monitored children’s 
behavior 

Provision of food at school 
to encourage children to 
attend; pregnancy tests 


(continued) 
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Table 18.1 (continued) 


Intervention 
| Risks and limits to preventive | Existing protective/ activities developed 
| factors | preventive factors by community 
Community | Older men sexually abused | Religion: Religious leaders | Sports; mentors; 

girls | counseled abstinence and parenting classes 
Boda boda (motorcycle | taught good values and and support groups; 
taxi) drivers enticed girls | behavior. Religious groups | children out of 
with money and | helped to raise money to school committee; 
transportation | help children stay in school | theater group 
Norms of boys and men | Contraception: Birth control 

| giving girls material items in | methods such as 

| exchange for sex | “injections,” pills, and 


| implants were available 

| Discipline: Village elders 

| disciplined girls for 

| inappropriate behavior 

| Economic support: 

| Community groups helped 
| to raise or loan money that 
| enabled children to stay in 
| | school 


access but also to cultural norms that favored traditional family and community 
mechanisms and mitigated against taking problems outside one’s family or 
community. 


18.2.4 Phase 2: Community Action — Selecting the Issue 
to Address and Developing the Intervention 


At the end of the ethnographic research, a community-wide meeting in each of the 
two communities, with nearly the whole community in attendance — including chil- 
dren and the disabled — was held. This was important as the community reported 
that while NGOs had previously come to do surveys and research, none had ever 
come back to discuss the findings. After presenting the priority issues that they had 
learned about, the researchers invited discussion, and the communities validated the 
harms identified, including that early pregnancy, early sex, and children out of 
school were priority issues. Importantly, this meeting served as a catalyst for com- 
munity members to begin their own planning of how to address these issues. In one 
community, an immediate action was that a “children out of school” committee was 
formed on the spot to address the issue of children not in school by encouraging 
parents to take children to school early (i.e., at age 6) and to monitor children and 
parents to ensure that their children are going to school regularly. In the other com- 
munity, a youth group took on the issue of early pregnancy, initiating outreach to 
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vulnerable youth and providing peer mentoring and information about 
contraceptives. 

The next phase of the action research included identification of the issue to 
address, planning the intervention, and implementation of the activities. Critical to 
the intervention was the community-led action. To support the communities, a com- 
munity facilitator was hired by the Interagency Learning Initiative. Qualities of the 
facilitator included being humble, patient, tolerant, and understanding. The facilita- 
tor was of the same ethnic group, spoke the same language, and was knowledgeable 
about local customs. Their role was to support the communities — facilitating meet- 
ings, posing reflective questions to encourage participation, and observing and doc- 
umenting the process. Throughout the process, the facilitator worked to build the 
communities’ trust. It was important that the facilitator did not identify as being 
affiliated with any particular NGO so as not to risk being viewed by the communi- 
ties as having an NGO-driven agenda. The aim was to put the communities in the 
driver’s seat: They would identify the child protection harm to address, develop and 
plan the intervention, and carry out the activities. 

For example, at the first community meeting of this phase, though the meeting 
was well attended by adults, youth, teenagers, and children, the facilitator posed a 
series of reflective questions that enabled the community to start thinking about the 


importance of involving everyone in the process. 

Facilitator: Are all the community members here? 

Chorus: Yes! 

Facilitator: Do all the members of the community attend meetings? 

Chorus: Yes! 

Facilitator: I would like us to reflect back home. Think about your house, your 
homestead, about your neighbors, and about the people you interact with everyday. Is 
there anyone that is not here? 

Man: I have a neighbour who swore not to attend any meeting because he did not get the 
benefits that other people got who attended the meeting, like relief food. 

Facilitator: Thank you. Do you have people with disabilities in this community? 

Chorus: Yes. 

Facilitator: Are they here? 

Chorus: (Murmuring and people begin talking amongst themselves). 

Woman: We have realized that there are people who are members of this community not 
here. People like those with disabilities, some of those who have completely shunned 
community meetings, some of the youth, especially the boda boda (motorcycle taxi 
drivers). 


The dialogue continued to discuss how, in addition to the above mentioned, 
youth who worked as day laborers and people who lived at the far end of the village 
were not there. As a result of this discussion, the community made a plan for various 
outreach activities, including home visits by a task force committee that was formed, 
to invite and encourage those who do not usually come to community meetings. 
Many of these people attended subsequent meetings, and for those who could not 
attend because of disability, work, or other reasons, home visits were made to update 
these community members and seek their input to the planning process. 

The facilitator then asked how the community would like to identify which harm 
to children to address. There were varied responses from different people. The adult 
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men suggested that there should be a larger community meeting where all the com- 
munity members meet for a discussion. However, women differed with men saying 
that they would like to have a group of their own because they would not be able to 
talk freely in front of their husbands. The youth, on the other hand, also felt that they 
needed to discuss issues in their own group because they have their own unique 
issues. Children also said that they would like to discuss their own issues, because 
when they are in a group with the adults, they cannot always talk freely, especially 
the girls. Thus girls wanted their own group apart from the boys. The community 
continued to talk among themselves and ultimately decided that they would orga- 
nize subgroup meetings to make sure that everyone is free to say whatever they feel 
like without fear. The following subgroups were formed, and each subgroup elected 
their own leaders: 


e Girls (aged 9-12) 
e Boys (aged 9-12) 
e Teenage girls 

e Teenage boys 

e Female youth 

e Male youth 

e Women 

e Men 


With the aid of the community facilitator, the communities organized a series of 
meetings of the various subgroups and larger community meetings where all com- 
munity members took part. Through continuous, intensive dialogue that occurred at 
all levels of the community during a several-month-long process, communities ulti- 
mately chose the issue of “early sex” to address, after coming at it via discussion of 
the causes of early pregnancy. 

After deciding on the issue to address, the community decided how to address the 
issue, taking charge of the planning process. As before, the community members 
created an inclusive process with all the subgroups continuing to meet to dialogue 
about activities for the intervention. Because communities made their own decision 
about which issue to address and how to address it, they saw the intervention pro- 
cess as their own and were highly motivated to achieving success. 

In each of the two communities, each subgroup elected a representative to an 
Implementation Planning Task Force that coordinated all the recommendations 
from the various subgroups. To include marginalized people such as children with 
disabilities, the Task Force members made home visits on a regular basis. The rec- 
ommendations from all the subgroups were fed back to the Task Force and dis- 
cussed in depth at community-wide meetings, which were attended by nearly the 
entire community. To enable people who lived far from the meeting place to attend, 
the community organized transportation via the boda boda drivers. 

An Inter-Village Implementation Task Force was also formed, with elected rep- 
resentatives from both communities. The Inter- Village Task Force integrated diverse 
inputs and helped to define viable options, which were then fed back for wider com- 
munity discussion. Over several months, the Task Force developed implementation 
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plans that outlined what the intervention activities would include, who would carry 
them out, and when and where they would take place. A coordinator was also elected 
by each community to be the focal point and oversee the intervention process. 

The communities decided on multiple activities, tailored to their specific needs, 
avoiding the common error of taking a one-size-fits-all approach to intervention 
(Wessells, 2018). The activities were also constructed to reach different groups in 
the community. In addition to young girls, activities included parents, young boys, 
teenage girls and boys, and boda boda drivers as well as community-wide activities. 
The activities initiated by the community at various levels of family, peers, school, 
and community are aligned with the existing risks and preventive factors already 
identified by the community and can be viewed at various levels of the social- 
ecological framework (Table 18.1). 

Importantly, child participation and leadership were at the forefront of the inter- 
vention as children and teenagers advocated for peer mentoring, sports activities, 
drama groups, and life skills training, and planned how the activities would be car- 
ried out. To help implement the intervention, the communities identified three key 
individuals from within their communities — a male teacher who had parenting edu- 
cation skills and was passionate about supporting good parenting practices; a female 
teacher who was a positive role model and had experience in life skills training; and 
a male youth activist who had experience working with a theater group — to help 
build capacities to address early sexual debut. The children out of school committee 
had already been formed with concerned community members at the community 
feedback session and was deemed to be an important part of the intervention. 

Key elements of the intervention included: 


Peer Mentoring: Older girls who were positive role models mentored younger girls 
about making good decisions, staying in school, and avoiding getting involved in 
early sex. 

Life Skills: The girls’ life skills facilitator is one of the few young women from the 
community who has gone to college and become a successful primary school 
teacher. A positive role model, she facilitates life skills sessions with girls that 
focus on critical thinking, decision-making, and problem-solving. She provides 
mentoring on weekends and especially during school holidays when children are 
idle and tend to get involved in early sex activities. Informal peer education 
occurred also through everyday discussions in the community. 

Sports Activities: Children and teenagers identified sports activities as a channel 
through which they could develop leadership and life skills relating to abstaining 
from early sex. Girls have formed soccer teams for all girls. Recognizing that 
children talk in distinctive ways, children created their own messages to spread 
to their peers during matches and tournaments, as well as an on ongoing basis in 
the community. One message was huriza ngoma, mashomo ni madzo (avoid 
early sex; education is important). Older girls provide peer mentoring for younger 
girls on the team, and the life skills educator facilitates discussions on decision- 
making and critical thinking after practices and tournaments. In addition, a boy’s 
football team was formed, and the boys are also trained on life skills including 
treating girls respectfully, not pressuring girls for sex, and abstinence 
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Theater Group: Children and teenagers reactivated a theater group as a venue for 
transmitting messages about early sexual debut. The theater activities include 
groups of 9—12-year-old and 13—15-year-old boys and girls, who also develop 
their own messages to pass along to their peers. They perform for adults, teens, 
and younger boys and girls, with discussions afterward about how to prevent 
early sexual debut through making good decisions. 

Positive Parenting: Parents participate in workshops that cover topics such as early 
child development, communicating with and advising older children on puberty, 
sexual and reproductive health, and pregnancy prevention. Parents also formed 
support groups as well as shared information they learned with other parents. A 
well-respected local teacher, identified by the community, conducts these 
workshops. 

Children Out of School Committee: The community identified children out of school 
as a critical child protection issue related to early sex. Having received feedback 
from the ethnographic research, the community mobilized itself and elected a 
“children out of school committee” that has included parents, boys, girls, village 
elders, pastors, and imams. Through a combination of home visits, referrals to 
the chief, and work with faith leaders to emphasize the importance of education, 
this work has reduced absenteeism and dropouts. 


18.3 Conclusion 


Together, these examples illustrate how work on child protection in difficult settings 
may be strengthened through the use of a social justice lens. By using a social jus- 
tice lens, practitioners can interrogate how their engagement with communities con- 
tributes to social equity or, alternately, causes unintended harm by marginalizing 
particular people or subgroups. Because it promotes full participation and local 
ownership, the resulting community actions are more likely to be contextually 
appropriate, sustainable, and effective in benefitting the most vulnerable children, 
who too often have been marginalized in child protection work. The community-led 
work described in this chapter illustrates the potential value of using a social justice 
lens in a systematic manner to strengthen practice. The challenge for the future is to 
expand the use of a social justice lens throughout humanitarian and development 
work, enabling peace psychology to benefit highly marginalized people. 
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Chapter 19 A 
From Research to Action and the Spaces geat 
in -Between: Experiences 

from Peacebuilding Programs for Young 

People in Cambodia and Uganda 


Nikola Balvin and Tania Miletic 


19.1 Introduction 


In international development, the ultimate goal of conducting research is to apply its 
findings to improve the lives of people in need. To rephrase this into more opera- 
tional language, the purpose of research, evaluation, and other evidence activities is 
to improve the delivery of programs, development of policies, and design of advo- 
cacy strategies that prevent or reduce harmful practices, improve health and well- 
being, alleviate poverty, and otherwise assist and empower people living in difficult 
life situations. From a peacebuilding perspective, the purpose may be oriented 
toward addressing structural issues and improving relationships between people 
affected by violent conflict. Researchers who want their work to have social or 
political impact have given a great deal of thought to the “packaging” of results, 
using policy briefs, animation, infographics, podcasts, videos, and catchy headlines 
on social media. Another, more long-standing and participatory approach to increas- 
ing the impact of research has been accomplished by building relationships with key 
stakeholders. A recent review of interventions developed to enhance the use of evi- 
dence by decision-makers found that enhancing capability, motivation, and oppor- 
tunity to use evidence was key to effective evidence use (Langer, Tripney & Gough, 
2016). The importance of key stakeholder participation to increase ownership does 
not only apply to research but also to programming and decision-making, particu- 
larly when it comes to conducting research in the interest of young people (UNICEF, 
2017) and especially in conflict-affected contexts, where the building of trust and 
resilience is vital to recovery and healing. 
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In this chapter, we present two case studies of research undertaken as part of 
peacebuilding programs for young people and reflect on the activities and 
approaches they applied to affect change. We chose these two case studies because 
they not only used both formal and informal education systems as platforms for 
change but also worked with different stakeholders, at different levels of influence 
and over different geopolitical contexts. The first case study is of an impact evalua- 
tion undertaken to assess a gender and peacebuilding pilot program set in the 
schools of Uganda’s most impoverished and conflict-affected region, Karamoja. 
The aim of the program was to improve the status of girls in school and reduce 
conflict between children from different tribal backgrounds by training teachers to 
recognize and address gender inequality and conflict in the school setting. Despite 
being a small pilot, it was implemented in collaboration with influential stakehold- 
ers from the Uganda government, the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
as well as local grassroots organizations. The second case study focuses on a 
Cambodian nongovernment organization (NGO) leading a long-term, inter-ethnic 
peacebuilding initiative that engaged with other local and international actors and 
relevant ministries within the Government of Cambodia. The research project 
sought to identify the problems and causes of ethnic conflicts in Cambodia and to 
generate empirically grounded information to inform inter-ethnic peacebuilding 
initiatives among youth and civil society leaders. We focus on its peace education 
programs in secondary schools. 

Over the past decade, many funders of research have placed an increased empha- 
sis on research uptake and impact. The UK Department for International 
Development (DFID) has been at the forefront of these efforts boldly stating that it 
“funds research in order to contribute to its overarching goal of poverty reduction” 
and also providing clear guidance how to communicate the findings of research and 
build the capacity of stakeholders to use research effectively (DFID, 2016, p. 1). 
Morton’s (2015) Research Contribution Framework is a methodology gaining 
prominence for analyzing the influence of research. We borrow key concepts from 
Morton’s (2015) framework and use them to analyze the processes and outcomes of 
our research to determine its observable effects on policy and practice. 

Morton’s (2015) methodology tracks the effects of research forward and back- 
ward: from research users to impact and from policy and practice settings backward 
to understand how it had been used. It collects data through key informant inter- 
views, review of policies, media materials, relevant reports, etc. (Morton, 2012; 
Morton & Casey, 2017). As members of the research teams in the presented case 
studies, we cannot be fully objective, but our aim is not to conduct a thorough 
assessment of how well the research uptake activities contributed to an impact. 
Instead we will use the framework’s concepts to reflect on what worked well and the 
biggest challenges encountered in making the research count. We end the chapter by 
discussing the importance and influence of the “spaces in between” research and 
practice, particularly in relation to the participation of key stakeholders in the 
research process and uptake and use of its findings. 
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According to Morton’s (2015) framework, three concepts are central to assessing 
research influence: (1) research uptake, (2) research use, and (3) research impact. 
Figure 19.1 outlines the theoretical underpinnings of the process from research 
uptake to impact. Much like a logic framework, impact is conceptualized as long- 
term behavioral change which follows a chain of events that had begun with activi- 
ties engaging research users with research (Morton, 2015). 

Research uptake refers to the extent that research users have engaged with the 
research and know that it exists. It includes common academic activities such as 
reading an article, report, or brief and attending a conference or a launch and also 
collaborative activities in which partners were involved in shaping the research in 
some way, through an advisory capacity, for example (Morton, 2015, p. 406). 
Research use represents a more involved engagement with the research process and 
findings, in which stakeholders use it to shape policy or practice, share it with oth- 
ers, adapt it to a particular setting, or act upon it in some other way. The last phase, 
research impact, is what most research in international development aims to achieve. 
It refers to changes in knowledge, attitudes, and behavior among the target popula- 
tion, as well as changes in policy and practice resulting from the research process 


Final outcomes and Identified long-term changes measured by 
Research contribution: population statistics or self-report or extracted 


Impact logically from changes in behaviour and practice. 

Changes in behaviour Self-reported and observed changes showing 

and practices: research concepts and ideas, and/or policy practice 
analysis 


Changes in knowledge Measures of learning that will underpin changes in 


Research R fl F 
and or skills: behaviour and practice 


Reactions of research Observed or measured reactions and changes in 
users and changes in awareness of the issues raised by research users, 
awareness: capacity for research users to act on research 


Research ( 


uptake | Engagement/ Targeting of specific research users, success of 
’ involvement: engagement strategies against target groups 


Outputs/activities: Activities to engage research users with research 


Fig. 19.1 Basic pathway to impact. (Source: Morton 2015. Reproduced with permission) 
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and findings (Morton, 2015, p. 406). Of course, in reality, the process from uptake 
to impact is not always linear, and the stages are not equal in length or effort. A 
policy can change long before or after a population’s behavior or attitudes change, 
and a countless number of conference presentations may never lead to any behav- 
ioral change. The fruitfulness of these efforts is facilitated or inhibited by the socio- 
politico-economic environment in which they unfold. Evidence alone rarely changes 
the world, but when coupled with effective uptake approaches, its chances increase. 
Our case studies examine the uptake, use, and impact approaches of two education 
and peacebuilding research initiatives focused on young people. In addition, we 
reflect on the transitions, challenges, and opportunities encountered along the way. 


19.3 Peacebuilding and Gender Equality 
Through Education: A Case Study from Uganda 


The first case study is of an impact evaluation of a pilot program from the north-east 
region of Uganda, Karamoja, titled Gender Socialization in Schools and Communities. 
The program was part of UNICEF’s wider gender, education, and peacebuilding 
efforts in Uganda, which were part of an even larger education and peacebuilding 
program called Learning for Peace (see Affolter and Azaryeva Valente, 2019, in this 
volume for details). The first author was part of the UNICEF team that commis- 
sioned the impact evaluation and coordinated the engagement of stakeholders from 
the government and community with the research team. Using Morton’s (2015) 
framework, the case study reflects on how the inputs, outputs, and engagements of 
different stakeholders during the evaluation process contributed to the findings being 
noticed, understood, and acted upon. 


19.3.1 The Conflict Context 


Overrepresented in the country’s lowest development indicators, Karamoja is one of 
the most disadvantaged and conflict-ridden regions of Uganda. Seventy-five percent 
of households in Karamoja live below the official poverty line, and child mortality 
is the highest in Uganda (MGLSD and UNICEF, 2015). The region has the highest 
proportion of girls not in school (MGLSD & UNICEF, 2015), while violence against 
women and girls is the highest in northern Uganda, with the practice of female geni- 
tal mutilation/cutting widespread in several districts (ACCS, 2013; Datzberger 
et al., 2015). The education system is often considered a beacon of hope for improv- 
ing opportunities for children, but in Karamoja, this comes with additional chal- 
lenges. The region’s limited infrastructure makes it difficult to build and maintain 
schools, and teachers are difficult to recruit, resulting in high pupil-to-teacher ratios. 
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With only one in four teachers a woman (MGLSD & UNICEF, 2015), portraying 
positive gender role models through the curriculum is particularly challenging. A 
girl’s education is sometimes out of line with traditional community values, in 
which girls are often valued for their bride price and those with formal education are 
thought to attract a lower price than those who are less educated or illiterate 
(El-Bushra & Rees-Smith, 2016). 

Gender inequality, particularly in the form of negative masculine norms and ste- 
reotypes, also has a negative impact on men and boys. Boys and younger men are 
subjected to initiation rituals directed by community elders (El-Bushra & Rees 
Smith, 2016). Inter-clan and inter-tribal violence is ongoing (ACCS, 2013). Cattle 
raids are often carried out to pay for a bride, a custom consistent with viewing girls 
as commodities. In this context, changing gender norms to achieve equality and 
social cohesion is difficult but nevertheless vital to addressing the drivers of conflict 
and working toward sustainable peace. 


19.3.2 Program Overview 


The main activities of the Gender Socialization in Schools and Communities pilot 
program took place from March to November 205, with the aim to develop a practi- 
cal, school-based intervention that demonstrated the peacebuilding potential of 
positive masculinity and femininity models in a conflict-affected region. UNICEF 
worked closely with the Ugandan Ministry of Education, Science, Technology and 
Sport (MoESTS) and two local implementing partners — the Development Research 
and Training (DRT) and Forum for African Women Educationalists (FAWE) — to 
develop gender- and conflict-sensitive teacher training materials, including a teacher 
handbook with examples of lesson plans and teaching methods that addressed con- 
flict and gender inequality. Such gender- and conflict-sensitive plans raised teach- 
ers’ awareness of the number of boys and girls from different ethnic backgrounds in 
their classes and aimed for all students to be given equal opportunity to participate 
in class activities. Following the development of these materials, a “train-the- 
trainer” model was rolled out, in which core coordinating tutors as well as represen- 
tatives from MoESTS and district inspectors were trained to become trainers who 
would later deliver the training to Karamojong teachers. The teacher examined gen- 
der equality and conflict through conceptual as well as practical approaches, encour- 
aging the teachers to reflect on the issues in their lives and classrooms, including 
identifying gender stereotypic depictions in teaching. The core coordinating tutors 
continued to act as mentors to the teachers throughout the pilot, ultimately aiming 
for the teachers to become “agents of peace” whose new egalitarian attitudes and 
practices trickle down to the students. 
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19.3.3 The Impact Evaluation 


The pilot program was evaluated by an independent research team from the 
American Institutes for Research (AIR), with funding and direct management from 
UNICEF and support from MoESTS. The impact evaluation employed a mixed- 
methods experimental design, with quantitative data collected at the start and end of 
the program and qualitative data collected in focus groups, interviews, and case 
studies at the end (Chinen et al., 2016). Analysis of quantitative data showed that the 
program succeeded in improving teachers’ knowledge and changing attitudes about 
gender equality and conflict, but any changes in teacher practices were not statisti- 
cally significant (Chinen et al., 2016). The qualitative findings mostly supported the 
quantitative trends, reporting teachers’ correct use of relevant terms (e.g., “sex” and 
“gender’), knowledge of appropriate strategies for conflict resolution, ability to rec- 
ognize gender-equitable practices to increase class performance and harmony, and 
beliefs that boys and girls should have equal responsibilities and opportunities to 
participate in the same activities. Some changes in teacher practices were also 
observed, including gender-equitable seating arrangements, dividing resources 
equally between boys and girls, and dividing classroom responsibilities between the 
two genders. Nevertheless, traditional concepts of gender roles prevailed, and more 
complex practices such as making lessons gender responsive and connecting gender 
equitable practices to peacebuilding were not observed. 

The evaluation’s recommendations were to (i) provide more concrete examples 
of the practices the program is trying to instill in materials and training; (ii) have 
greater involvement from the community and school governance bodies to increase 
their buy-in to the messages communicated by the program; (iii) ensure that teach- 
ers receive ongoing mentoring, reinforcement, and coaching; (iv) improve the train- 
ing logistics, including offering teachers incentives to attend; and (v) conduct 
research on the impacts of the program over the long term (Chinen et al., 2016). 


19.3.4 Research Uptake 


The impact evaluation findings suggested that the Gender Socialization in Schools 
and Communities pilot yielded relatively positive outcomes in the short term, par- 
ticularly given the stringent gender norms of the context. However, this chapter is 
not about the success of the program, but rather about how the research undertaken 
to evaluate it contributed (or not) to further changes following its conclusion. 
Using Morton’s (2015) Research Contribution Framework, Table 19.1 presents 
the overall “outcomes chain” or “pathway to impact,” with the UNICEF-AIR impact 
evaluation theorized as the input that facilitated the activities and outcomes in the 
chain. It is important to note at the outset that the “research activity,” like the rest of 
the pilot program, adopted a collaborative approach and engaged key stakeholders 
in its design and findings. The MoESTS was involved in decision-making around 
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Table 19.1 Research contribution analysis for the Evaluation of the Gender Socialization in 
Schools and Communities pilot in Karamoja, Uganda 


Research 
impact 


Final outcomes and 
contribution 


Several impact evaluation recommendations were acted 
upon — including having greater involvement from the 
community to communicate program messages and ensuring 
that teachers receive ongoing mentoring — potentially 
contributing to the long-term goal of the evaluation/research 
initiative 


Changes in 
behavior/practices 


New programs sponsored by Irish Aid were initiated to 
strengthen capacity in gender and peacebuilding for 
community members 

Ongoing mentoring of teachers 

Inclusion of some of the training materials in the national 
teacher curriculum 


Research 
use 


Changes in 
knowledge/skills 


Gender unit of MoESTS strengthened and pushing scale-up of 
program 


Reactions of 
research users and 
changes in 
awareness 


Increased awareness among partners and key stakeholders 
(e.g., MoESTS, DRT, teachers, core coordinating tutors) of 
gender equality as a result of the research (and program) 
process 

MOoESTS keen to include teacher training in the national 
curriculum of teachers following presentation of findings 


Research 
uptake 


Engagement/ 
involvement 


Launch event to disseminate research findings to government 
ministers, core coordinating tutors, NGOs, UN agencies, and 
other key stakeholders in Kampala, April 2016 

Meetings between research team, UNICEF, UNESCO, and 
government ministers to discuss use of evidence in teacher 
training and policy 

Dissemination of findings to teachers and communities in 
Karamoja 

Presentation of research to key stakeholders at the 2016 
Commission on the Status of Women (CSW) 

Learning for Peace event with donors 

Pan-African peacebuilding event 


Outputs/activities 


Publications including reports on Learning for Peace and AIR 
websites, in Journal on Education in Emergencies 
Presentation at 4+ international conferences 

Engagement on topic via social media 

Video documenting the program 


Inputs 


UNICEF-AIR impact evaluation of the Gender Socialization in 
Schools and Communities pilot in Karamoja, Uganda. The 
evaluation adapted a collaborative approach and engaged key 
stakeholders in its design and findings 


the design and logistics of the research and acted in an advisory capacity throughout 
the research process. Similarly, members of the local partner organizations, DRT 
and FAWE, were on the research advisory committee and reviewed the research 
plan, baseline, midline, and final reports as they were developed. This level of 
engagement ensured not only that key stakeholders were aware of the research 
process but that they had the opportunity to have their questions answered in the 
design and could facilitate the understanding of findings among their peers. 
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To examine research uptake, Morton’s (2015) framework looks at the contribu- 
tions of outputs, activities, and stakeholder engagement to the overall goal of the 
project. Many of the activities to engage research users with the research were quite 
traditional or academic, including publications and conference presentations. Using 
the Learning for Peace social media platform, the findings also reached a large 
number of followers via Twitter and Facebook and on YouTube. Approaches to 
targeting key research users were less academic and drew on UNICEF’s wide net- 
works and the local partners’ knowledge of the political landscape to gain traction. 
The results were presented at several high-profile meetings with donors, UN 
agencies, academics, and advocates to raise the profile of the research. MoESTS 
representatives contributed to the presentations at all events, strengthening their 
involvement with the research outside of Uganda. Other stakeholder engagements 
were more local and in-depth, discussing the evaluation findings in more detail, and 
exploring the implementation of recommendations and next steps together. The role 
of UNICEF as the broker between the government and the research team was par- 
ticularly helpful in ensuring the independence of each party’s mandate. 


19.3.5 Research Use 


It is difficult to untangle the impacts of the research from the impacts of the actual 
pilot program on the gender- and peacebuilding-related knowledge and attitudes of 
MOoESTS staff and other stakeholders. The engagement of the MoESTS core team 
in the design of the teacher training materials was a powerful tool for raising aware- 
ness and improving knowledge around important gender concepts and approaches. 
The research outputs, including the report, presentations, and discussions, commu- 
nicated these concepts to a wider audience of stakeholders and equipped core staff 
from the Ministry with evidence to argue that school-based approaches to tackling 
gender inequality and conflict can be effective. Several core coordinating tutors 
were invited to present at the research dissemination workshops, increasing their 
ownership of the program and knowledge of the findings. Finally, shortly after the 
launch of the research report in Kampala, the research team and representatives 
from UNICEF met with MoESTS decision-makers to discuss the uptake of the find- 
ings, including the possibility of including some of the training materials in the 
national teacher curriculum. The evaluation process and the professional and inde- 
pendent manner in which the findings were presented seemed an important con- 
tributor to motivating the Ministry to act on the results and recommendations. 


19.3.6 Research Impact 


Without the proper research/evaluation process that normally underpins a research 
contribution analysis and includes interviewing key stakeholders and conducting 
questionnaires with research partners (see Morton & Casey, 2017), it is difficult to 
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make claims about how many of the “offshoot” initiatives were influenced by the 
evaluation itself. However, the evaluation recommended that the community and 
school governance bodies be included in future initiatives, and this approach was 
adopted in new programs that stemmed from the pilot. Following the evaluation, 
new capacity-building initiatives, sponsored by Irish Aid, were established in 
Karamoja to work with community members on issues of gender equality and con- 
flict. The teacher mentoring model established during the pilot program and recom- 
mended to continue by the evaluation findings is also still in place, although it is not 
clear how well it is functioning without strong funding. Finally, some of the materi- 
als from the teacher training have been included in the national teacher curriculum, 
potentially influencing the knowledge, attitudes, and behavior of teachers around 
the country. 

The long-term goal of the evaluation was to support equitable gender relations 
and social cohesion in Karamojong schools by examining what worked and what 
needed improvement in the pilot program. Several of the evaluation’s recommenda- 
tions, including to involve the community and continue mentoring, have been 
adopted. Others, such as adjusting the logistics of the training program, became 
somewhat obsolete once the decision was made not to scale the program up from its 
pilot format. The long-term goal of improving gender equality and peaceful rela- 
tions for children in Karamoja will require ongoing, concerted efforts, of which this 
initiative is just one important component. 

Despite being a relatively small and short-term activity, the evaluation managed 
to influence stakeholders in the government, UNICEF, and community, as well as 
external donors. Much of this influence can be attributed to the consistent and non- 
tokenistic involvement of key stakeholders in the design of the program and its 
evaluation. 


19.4 Inter-ethnic Peacebuilding Initiative: A Case Study 
from Cambodia 


The second case study reflects on a locally led peacebuilding effort involving 
research that informed an inter-ethnic peacebuilding program that also included a 
peace education component. In contrast to the former case study, the research and 
peacebuilding program was led by a small, local NGO called the Alliance for 
Conflict Transformation (ACT), which was created in 1997 by a core group of local 
peacebuilders to identify contemporary Cambodian conflict issues and develop 
mechanisms to establish sustainable, positive peace. The second author came to 
learn of ACT’s work in 2003 and joined between 2004 and 2005 and recommenced 
from 2006 to 2007 as Technical Advisor on the inter-ethnic peacebuilding program. 
She remained engaged with the organization’s board and leadership for several 
years afterward. The research project intended to better understand the sources of 
conflict between Cambodia’s different ethnic groups and how this evidence base 
could help identify actions to reduce the identified conflict issues. 
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These reflections on the research and related programs are not complete, as the 
author recognizes there are gaps in knowledge about the various aspects of the pro- 
grams development, its stakeholders, and funders over this period. Drawing on 
Morton’s 2015 framework, this case study reflects on the research uptake, use, and 
impact activities that took place, highlights the importance of the engagement of 
key stakeholders across the research to action process, and details how these activi- 
ties were used to enhance knowledge. The use of the research to influence and 
inform peacebuilding strategies and practice is articulated. 


19.4.1 The Conflict Context 


While Cambodia is a country most known for the period of the Khmer Rouge geno- 
cide, it has experienced long periods of civil conflict, intervention, and occupation. 
Historical conflicts and land losses from the Khmer Empire continue to influence 
contemporary Cambodian self-conceptualization and relationships, especially 
between the ethnic Khmer majority and the ethnic Vietnamese and Thai 
communities. 

The 1991 Paris Peace Accords (PPA), negotiated by Cambodia’s internal factions 
along with Vietnam, Thailand, China, the Soviet Union, and the USA, represented a 
turning point for Cambodia’s transition from decades of violent conflict. The United 
Nations Transitional Authority (1991-1993) helped see the 1993 elections, which 
enabled the end of the civil and political conflict in 1998 and in turn Cambodia’s 
post-war shift in the direction of peace (Miletic, 2016; Soth Plai & Miletic, 2009). 

Under Hun Sen’s continuing rule, many Cambodians have limited hope that the 
government will undertake necessary reforms, reduce inequalities, and entrench the 
rule of law. Amidst the range of international actors and international nongovern- 
ment agencies assisting Cambodia’s development, its Cambodian actors have led 
peacebuilding efforts to help envision a peaceful future, through building relation- 
ships and adopting peace as an alternative to violence. As Cambodia looks forward, 
many are focused on youth (two-thirds of its population under 30 years of age) or 
“bamboo shoots” as the young are often called, to achieve the kind of positive peace 
that many Cambodians aspire to (Miletic, 2016; Soth Plai & Miletic, 2009). 


19.4.2 Program Overview and the Research Activity 


This case study shows how research informed and sustained an ongoing program of 
work affecting Cambodian society (Meas & Miletic, 2007). Given the interwoven 
historical, political, cultural, and economic context, the causes of prejudice, resent- 
ment, and violence in Cambodia are complex. ACT believed that these issues need 
to be explored and discussed with sensitivity to enable positive and useful develop- 
ments for knowledge and practice. The initiative was self-described as peace 
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research — motivated to learn about the problems with a view to promote peace, not 
to exacerbate the problem (Soth Plai & Miletic, 2006). 

The underlying rationale of the project was that there is value in understanding 
the issues, concerns, and aspirations of Cambodians in relation to identity, society, 
and state and that these are integral to developing Cambodian society. Its main com- 
ponents were to identify the problems and causes of ethnic conflicts in Cambodia 
through research, to generate empirically grounded information, and to examine the 
experiences of other countries in relation to diversity and multiculturalism to inform 
programs, policies, and curricula. Simultaneously, the project developed the capac- 
ity of peace practitioners engaged in conflict prevention, resolution, and peacebuild- 
ing activities and facilitated youth and civil society actors to become advocates 
employing informed approaches to inter-ethnic peacebuilding in their own work. 

The program was a locally driven peacebuilding approach, in which the people 
involved in, and most affected by, violent conflict work together to create and enact 
their own approaches to prevent, reduce, and/or transform the conflict with support 
from actors outside the conflict context (Purdue Peace Project, 2015). As a small, 
local NGO, ACT received funding by international and donor organizations who 
were sympathetic to and supportive of the research and the ways that research 
capacity and program development were occurring alongside this phase of the 
project. 

The research team primarily involved the lead and a research assistant, along 
with the technical advisor. Data collection was undertaken in collaboration with 
partner organizations, trained in survey methods by the core research team. Partners 
from across the country trained by ACT project staff learned from this engagement, 
which provided a thorough understanding of the research and the issues it was 
examining. The surveys were conducted with 1100 participants across ethnic groups 
in 16 provinces over 47 districts, 133 communes, and 214 villages. Participants 
were asked about their experiences and views on ethnic tensions and relations. The 
responsibility for data management, transcription, and entry was the primary focus 
of the ACT research team. 


19.4.3 Research Uptake 


From the beginning, the research team engaged and collaborated with key peace- 
building actors and donors and later with government officials. The research design 
was developed by the research team, with input from a working group of 11 stake- 
holders, including donors, researchers, youth organizations, and individuals. Those 
selected to the Working Group on Ethnic Conflict Transformation (WG-ECT) had 
an interest in the topic of inter-ethnic relations and nationalism, were committed to 
regular meetings, and had expertise to support the project. They met monthly, pro- 
vided support to deal with a range of research design considerations, and engaged 
to develop the research and to build a shared understanding of its purpose. The 
research (and subsequent initiatives) were at times seen as threatening where issues 
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such as fear of land loss, discrimination, and concerns regarding immigration were 
prevalent in communities. The organization had to collaborate with staff from Mol 
and at the local and provincial levels to enable authorization and access for surveys 
to be conducted across the country. ACT staff also saw this as an opportunity to 
further develop understanding of the aims and purpose of the research. 

Many of the traditional “output” activities to engage research users with the 
research such as publishing reports online, writing journal articles, and presenting 
at conferences were intentionally avoided. The findings relating to inter-ethnic rela- 
tions and nationalism in Cambodia raised concern within the organization and 
stakeholders that they could be misused, and the question of their communication 
required sensitivity. It was decided to limit the publications to an English report 
intended for use by the peacebuilding community in Cambodia and to package the 
knowledge generated from the research into workshop and training materials to 
more actively engage with the findings and its users. In this way the research uptake 
activities begin to reflect Morton’s description of research use. 

Research workshops and trainings were used to disseminate key findings and 
promote greater understanding to targeted peacebuilding organizations and were 
used by ACT and the WG-ECT to develop a range of activities and initiatives that 
became an ongoing central program of ACT’s work. Despite the report being lim- 
ited in its distribution, and with targeted promotion of it within the peacebuilding 
community, it still had some (surprising) reach. For example, it stimulated discus- 
sions and advocacy in relation to citizenship issues within Cambodia. Another 
example was when the US Obama Government came into power, the author and her 
colleagues were asked to brief the team from the US State Department with a con- 
flict analysis during their visit to Southeast Asia. We walked into the Embassy to 
find the team sitting with our 2007 research report marked full of tabs. 

Table 19.2 outlines a summary of the research uptake, use, and impact following 
for the second case study, following the format in Table 19.1 above. 


19.4.4 Research Use 


As raised in relation to the first case study, it can be difficult to make claims about 
how many of the initiatives that followed were influenced by the research activity, 
especially in the case of partner organizations’ activities. The research findings led 
ACT to consider youth and the education system as important foci for action and the 
peacebuilding community as requiring knowledge and skills to lead work on these 
issues. The IEPB project developed its program with the view that the engagement 
and involvement of young Cambodians was an especially important constituency 
for peace and the creation of a peaceful multi-ethnic society. Following the pub- 
lished report in 2007, and through partners who had engaged in the research work- 
shops, ACT’s IEPB launched a peace camp bringing youth from diverse ethnic 
groups together for a week to discover both their own prejudices, shared interests, 
and concerns. The research findings were also used to shape the topics discussed, 
though the focus on the camp was to hold an intentional space for young people to 
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build connections and understanding. ACT partnered with another 12 NGOs (who 
had engaged with the research) to organize a camp that moved and was hosted 
across several communities. This coalition of youth-oriented NGO leaders who had 
participated in and organized the camps formed another coalition that became 
known as the Council for Inter-Ethnic Peace. The Council became a network mech- 
anism, which for several years continued to run workshops and forums and develop 
activities that related to the promotion of positive multi-ethnic social relations 
across Cambodia. 

ACT believed that building the capacity of key people, namely, “NGO commu- 
nity leaders, youth leaders, teachers, and MoEYS staff” was the best way to reach 
young people and students in the promotion of a positive, inclusive vision of 
Cambodian society. ACT used CDA Collaborative Learning Project’s (CDA, n.d.) 
Reflecting on Peace Practice Matrix and methodologies to help strengthen their 
peacebuilding effectiveness, influencing change through their efforts by targeting 
“key people” to reach “more people” (CDA, n.d.) and link this with the school sys- 
tem and education policies at the sociopolitical level. To reach students, the project 
team began developing an informal peace education curriculum that specifically pro- 
motes a peaceful multi-ethnic society (ACT, n.d.). The curriculum provides teachers 
and students with a factual basis for forming their views, countering here-say and 
myth which dominates in the absence of content in the formal education system. 

The peace education curriculum also demonstrated how a locally led initiative by 
a relatively small organization, through ongoing engagement and collaboration with 
key stakeholders, ultimately led to changes in the education system’s policies and 
practices. In 2008 ACT held national workshops to bring together project staff, edu- 
cators from the public education system, and trainers from peacebuilding organiza- 
tions to discuss integrating research findings and peace education relating to positive 
inter-ethnic relations into the education system. The core components of the peace 
education curriculum covered 14 topics under “Conflict causes” and “Peacebuilding” 
that could be adapted to local contexts and needs. That year saw the commencement 
of teacher training delivered by ACT in cooperation with staff from the MoEYS. This 
included skills in facilitation and addressing challenges that may arise, such as man- 
aging rumors. Funding was sought to provide ten schools with financial and techni- 
cal support to develop and deliver the curriculum. ACT conducted surveys with 
students, parents, local authorities, and teachers to explore changes in how com- 
munal conflict issues were perceived in the three districts where the curriculum was 
delivered (ACT, n.d.). ACT also engaged in regular monitoring and evaluation of the 
peace education project and related external processes. 


19.4.5 Research Impact 


The research met its internal aim to provide information to understand ethnic con- 
flicts and nationalism in Cambodia and to identify peacebuilding initiatives that 
could contribute to more positive multi-ethnic relations. The research informed 
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ACT’s IEPB Program, was used in capacity-building and awareness-raising 
workshops, and motivated other partner initiatives that related to inter-ethnic rela- 
tions. The ability to discuss and engage constructively on the once-sensitive topic of 
conflicts relating to ethnicity and nationalism have transformed from latent to more 
open among its target groups, though the ability to “take account” for the initiatives 
of others is not possible. The peacebuilding actors involved in the IEPB project have 
integrated and developed programs that relate to the research. A focus of this chap- 
ter was how the education system was adapted to include peace education curricu- 
lum, and the training of staff to deliver it, with support from the government. 

A memorandum of understanding with the Government of Cambodia was signed 
to have the program introduced across secondary schools in Cambodia, along with 
the secondment of Ministry of Education staff to help implement the curriculum 
development. By 2010, ACT had developed and published a Peace Education 
Curriculum Teacher Training Manual and Student Book. Workshops were held with 
MOoEYS and other related ministries. Understanding the particular issues facing the 
diverse provinces in Cambodia also led to ACT working with provincial and com- 
mune leaders to support their capacity to manage conflicts and tensions peacefully. 
ACT’s IEPB project is no longer resourced as a key program area. Despite the com- 
mitment of key stakeholders over the years, including the Ministry of Education and 
teachers engaged in the teaching of the peace education curriculum, the project is 
not continuing in the long term for a range of reasons, including project evolution 
and lack of ongoing funding. 

The focus of the research process on strengthening capacity to undertake 
research, which was one of the perceived challenges to locally led peacebuilding 
initiatives, was also approached. External or technical advisors, like the author, 
were often brought into projects when it was perceived that technical capacity to 
develop and design research was needed. Beginning in 2005, the former Director of 
ACT, with the author, developed and delivered a course on introducing peace 
research methods to people working in the field who may not have a background in 
social sciences research (Soth Plai & Miletic, 2006). The book and practical week- 
long course commenced in 2006 in Cambodia and extended to run in Myanmar, 
Orissa (India), Kenya, and elsewhere (CPCS, n.d.). The longer-term focus on 
capacity building of staff also enabled the former Research Assistant at ACT to 
later become the IEPB Project Manager and ultimately a Co-Director of the 
organization. 

The learnings from comparing these two research/evaluation activities of peace- 
building programs for young people have emphasized the importance of participa- 
tory approaches to increasing impact through the engagement of key stakeholders 
and relationship building. Morton’s (2015) Research Contribution Framework 
allowed an examination of the research processes, in particular how the research 
uptake activities could be considered to have contributed to use and an impact. 
Of interest in the presented case studies is the emergence of a range of factors for 
both researching and implementing the programs that can be considered as the 
“spaces in between.” 
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19.5 Discussion: The Spaces in -Between 


The research to action process is not straightforward, hence our use of the term “The 
Spaces in -Between.” In both cases the morphing of research into actions and the 
creation of initiatives were at times based on emergent findings as well as the need 
to adapt and respond to needs that arose from the research process itself. As a result, 
the research process became a form of “action,” especially in terms of responding to 
capacity building that underpins these efforts. 

In both cases the research process itself presented opportunities to recognize the 
importance of early stakeholder engagement in the uptake of research and in laying 
dynamic foundations for increasing participation in the use of the research. It was 
also important to see how the research process provided different stakeholders with 
the ability to use the research to influence changes at different levels of society. In 
the first case, the research began with high-level support by relatively powerful 
stakeholders and then deepened its participation with local stakeholders and research 
users. The second case in contrast began with local engagement, which deepened 
and diversified, while increasingly developing meaningful and supportive engage- 
ment with government over time. The engagement of key stakeholders at different 
points in the process was integral to increasing knowledge and ownership of the 
findings in both cases. 

In the Ugandan case, the research/evaluation process was influential in facilitat- 
ing change because key stakeholders from the government and community were 
included in shaping its objectives and research questions, facilitated data collection, 
and reviewed the draft reports to assist with the interpretation of findings. Their 
participation in shaping the program and its evaluation meant that they were famil- 
iar with the objectives and the results and could respond to them, explain them to 
others, and convince their peers of their significance. In the end, the pilot version of 
the program was not scaled up; rather some of the materials were used in the 
national teacher curriculum and in a community program. While this is a positive 
result, its caveat is that research results obtained in one setting may not translate to 
another. 

In the Cambodian case, the research was led by ACT but was expanded through 
the consistent engagement of the working group and partner organizations, whose 
participatory engagement in the research design often ran parallel with engage- 
ment in capacity-building and awareness-raising activities. The ability to under- 
take the research, to extend the timeframe, and to flexibly adapt the research was 
enabled through the participation of key stakeholders (such as donors) throughout 
the process. The level of such participation was not without challenges, including 
managing its vast scope and decision-making along the way. The motivation to 
engage with the research was also evident in how a range of initiatives began 
during the early phases and led partner organizations to develop their own 
initiatives. 
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In both cases, developing and implementing the peace education curriculum 
went hand in hand with the need for ongoing teacher capacity building. The subjects 
of gender socialization and inter-ethnic peacebuilding were topics that the teachers 
needed to understand deeply and have the capacity to deliver to the students. 
Teachers were generally overworked and under-trained but were committed and 
engaged. 

The importance of strategic partnerships was evident. The engagement of key 
stakeholders was important in the design of both programs and simultaneously 
enhanced decision-makers’ understandings of the research, along with opportuni- 
ties and motivation to use evidence. The motivation to use research was enhanced 
by involving key stakeholders early on in the conceptualization of the projects and 
throughout its implementation. A focus on relationship building with strategic part- 
ners was integral in the Cambodian context, where trust and cooperation were 
needed to conduct the research and support the implementation of subsequent initia- 
tives. In the Ugandan case, it was the impact evaluation results and the impractical- 
ity of scaling up a pilot program that led to a questioning of its sustainability. In the 
second case, it was the lack of ongoing funding and resources, not the potential 
scalability, that led to the discontinuation of the program. 

Given the difference in the two cases, are there reflections we can make on 
whether the “locally led” element was more or less valuable in either of these 
two peacebuilding efforts? Both cases recognize that (re)building trust, engag- 
ing in inclusive processes, and strengthening social cohesion are central to 
peacebuilding efforts. These elements to peacebuilding are most powerful when 
they are designed and driven at the local level with the commitment of those 
local to the context which the program seeks to influence. While local peace- 
building often costs less than peacebuilding designed from afar, the second case 
showed that high engagement of key local actors without adequate funding can 
be undermined. As CDA research (CDA, n.d.) suggests, local peacebuilding 
effectiveness often necessitates that certain conditions exist such as linkages 
between what is focused on at the local-level and national-level dynamics; local- 
and national-level peace work; and those approaches that target “more people” 
and those that target “key people.” Both cases, in describing their peacebuilding 
education programs, try to reflect on these conditions toward peacebuilding 
effectiveness. 

In both cases, the focus on research user engagement with key stakeholders 
required longer timeframes. Co-development requires time to build understanding 
and can influence the design and implementation of the research. The ability to avert 
risk and redirect efforts is an important aspect of engagement, and the timeline in 
both cases needed adjustment to work with perceived risks — to the feasibility or 
conduct of the research — or to conditions in the sociopolitical environment. 
Moreover, if research to action is desired for longer-term change, then longer-term 
commitment should be a consideration from the outset. 
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19.6 Conclusion 


This chapter provided a reflective comparison of two programs which used education 
as a platform for peacebuilding. One was a UN pilot, carried out in collaboration with 
the government as part of an internationalized program of work. The other was a 
long-term, locally led peacebuilding initiative. Both allowed for the spaces in between 
research and practice to provide learning and adaptation; and often these led to a 
context-appropriate way of responding to the lessons learned from the programs. 

The two case studies reflect the aspirations of the international peace and develop- 
ment field to conduct research to apply its findings to improve the lives of people in 
need. We used Morton’s (2015) Research Contribution Framework to structure our 
reflections on how the research and practice involved in the two contexts attempted to 
impact on the lives of young people through peace education. Although originally 
developed as a rigorous methodology for assessing the impact of research, we found 
the framework useful as a conceptual tool for retrospective reflection on how certain 
outcomes and impacts were achieved as part of the research process. While a more 
rigorous assessment of research impact is preferable to ensure less biased conclu- 
sions, it is often not possible due to lack of time, funding, and skill to carry it out. In 
such instances, the reflexive approach that we adopted in this chapter may be useful 
for drawing out lessons and opportunities for improvement. The framework could 
also be adapted at the outset of research, as a planning took for research uptake 
activities. 

The case studies also reflect the broader challenges to contributing to positive, 
sustained change in societies where there is or has been violent conflict. Contem- 
porary peacebuilding theory and practice recognizes the need to work at multiple 
levels of society (Ramsbotham et al., 2016) and the importance of local-level peace- 
building within such efforts (Ernstorfer, Chigas & Vaughan-Lee, 2015; Lederach, 
1997). Peacebuilding efforts, especially those seen as “local’- or “grassroots”’-level 
interventions (often referred to as Peace Writ Small), raise questions of how and 
when they contribute or add up to broader society-level peace or “Peace Writ Large” 
(CDA, n.d.) toward collective impacts in peacebuilding (Chigas & Woodrow, 2018). 
Similarly, the challenges of externally led peacebuilding efforts, where meaningful 
and sustainable local engagement is absent, raise concerns and undermine peace- 
building effectiveness in the longer term. 

The similarities of both cases are reflected in their shared approaches which 
emphasize linking community change focused on young people with the socio- 
political systems and structures of their contexts. While we, nor the initiatives we 
reflect on, suggest that these discrete projects alone “add up” to the longer-term 
change sought, it is likely the research processes contributed to gradual changes in 
policy and practice in their respective contexts. Moreover, the contextually appro- 
priate and participatory engagement of stakeholders was central to achieving this 
outcome. 
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Chapter 20 A) 
Working for the Well-Being of Children: gede 
The Value and Efficacy of Adopting 

a Cooperative, Inter-agency Approach 


Michael Wessells 


Over several decades of work on behalf of vulnerable children in diverse humanitarian 
and long-term development settings, the author has frequently seen researchers frus- 
trated in their efforts to use their findings to make a difference regarding policies that 
could support children. This challenge in impacting policies likely has diverse causes, 
one of which concerns researchers’? mode of engaging with policy leaders. Quite 
often, researchers conduct research and only afterward present their findings to policy 
leaders together with arguments that the leaders should use the information to guide 
policy changes. In this approach, there is limited relationship and cooperation between 
the research team and the policy leaders, and policy leaders have no sense of owner- 
ship for or stake in the research. As a result, the research receives little attention from 
the policy leaders and has little impact on policy. 

The purpose of this chapter is to offer a case study that illustrates how this chal- 
lenge can be addressed by taking a more cooperative approach. A case study method 
(Yin, 2018) is appropriate in light of the need for initial, in-depth learning about this 
topic. It shows how the science of cooperation can guide a relational, cooperative 
approach between researchers, policy leaders, and multiple agencies engaged on 
children’s issues. The cooperative approach generated collective ownership for the 
research and findings that enabled the research to contribute to policy change on 
behalf of children. 


This chapter is written in honor of Morton Deutsch for his pioneering theory and research on 
cooperation. 


M. Wessells (È<) 
Columbia University, New York, NY, USA 
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20.1 The Value of Cooperation 


In work globally on humanitarian action and long-term development, inter-agency 
coordination, which entails cooperation, is essential for achieving effective out- 
comes and accountability to affected populations. Global guidelines such as the 
IASC Guidelines on Mental Health and Psychosocial Support in Emergency Settings 
(2007) prioritize inter-agency coordination, as do nearly all the UN NGO standards 
and guidelines. Calls for coordination are well founded since no agency can alone 
meet the totality of the needs that exist in a particular setting. It is essential to divide 
up the work according to a collective plan, share information, and work together for 
the wider good. Without coordination, different agencies may take divergent, even 
clashing approaches. They may also cause unintended harm by, for example, dupli- 
cating efforts, causing assessment fatigue, or concentrating efforts on the capital 
city, with little attention given to remote areas where the needs are greater. 

Despite these considerations, coordination remains the Achilles heel of the 
humanitarian enterprise (Slim, 2015). Poor coordination often stems from the com- 
petition that is built into the humanitarian architecture. Since agencies compete for 
funding, access to information and affected populations, and status, they often keep 
assessment information to themselves, raise funding for themselves, and emphasize 
their own achievements and needs rather than collective achievements and needs 
(Wessells, 2009). Thus, ongoing attention is needed to enable inter-agency coopera- 
tion. In this respect, it is useful to review briefly key themes and findings from 
research on cooperation. 


20.1.1 The Science of Cooperation 


Extensive research, including studies that use quasi-experimental designs and 
include comparison groups, attests to the positive effects of cooperation. In both 
laboratory and field experiments, cooperation by members of a group frequently 
leads to better performance in solving diverse tasks than does competition in which 
group members are pitted against each other (e.g., Deutsch, 1949; Johnson, 
Maruyama, Johnson, Nelson, & Skon, 1981; Stanne, Johnson, & Johnson, 1999). In 
schools in the USA and other countries, educators have used cooperative learning 
strategies in which small groups work together on a learning task. Reviews of coop- 
erative learning have reported that cooperative learning increases learning and aca- 
demic achievement (Curry, Damicis, & Gilligan, 2011; Johnson & Johnson, 1989; 
Slavin, 1996). Also, cooperative learning strategies can improve inter-group rela- 
tions (Johnson & Johnson, 1989), including relations between majority and ethnic 
minority groups (Slavin & Cooper, 1999). Extensive evidence indicates that inter- 
group cooperation is an effective means of improving group relations and reducing 
hostility and negative attitudes across groups that had been in competition (Deutsch, 
1973; Kelman, 2002; Sherif, Harvey, White, Hood, & Sherif, 1961). 
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However, cooperation strategies do not work better than competitive strategies in 
all contexts. Even early in the study of cooperation, some findings indicated that 
both individual and group competition increased levels of both motivation and per- 
formance (Julian & Perry, 1967). Also, meta-analyses have found that the effects of 
cooperation and competition depend on the nature of the task, in particular the 
means interdependence of the task (Stanne et al., 1999; Tauer & Harackiewicz, 
2004). A task is means interdependent when it calls for or requires individuals or 
groups to coordinate their efforts in completing the task. For example, when two 
children get to play when they have shoveled snow from the family driveway, they 
can complete their work by cooperating, that is, by both shoveling and not duplicat- 
ing or interfering with each other’s efforts. This cooperation is mutually beneficial 
because it enables both children to finish shoveling more rapidly, allowing more 
time for play. In contrast, an independent task (such as subtracting | from 3 or riding 
a bicycle) does not require individuals or groups to coordinate their efforts. In gen- 
eral, cooperation yields better performance on tasks that are means interdependent, 
whereas competitive strategies are favored on independent tasks (Stanne et al., 
1999). Thus, it is very difficult to say whether cooperation or competition in general 
yields superior results. 

Cooperative strategies can be difficult to use and may have unintended, negative 
effects. Cooperative strategies are difficult to use in situations such as protracted 
political conflict (Bar-Tal, 2000; Maoz, 2011) or strong racism. Also, the use of 
cooperative strategies can produce harmony across groups that differ in ethnicity 
and power. However, if they overemphasize harmony, cooperative strategies can 
serve to maintain the status quo, decrease the salience of minority identities, and 
reduce motivation to work for social change in patterns of inequality (Dovidio & 
Banfield, 2015). 


20.1.2 Implications for Cooperative Efforts to Strengthen 
Policies Related to Children 


The science regarding cooperation has valuable implications for developing more 
cooperative approaches to using research findings to influence policy. First, the 
cooperative strategy should emphasize the means interdependence of the task at 
hand—enabling children’s well-being. This could be accomplished by pointing out 
that policies relating to children should be based on policy-relevant evidence. If the 
researchers and policy leaders cooperate in the development of the research, the 
research will more likely be seen as policy relevant by the leaders who are posi- 
tioned to change policies related to children. At the same time, the researchers and 
policy leaders have different yet complementary roles, with the former conducting 
the research and the latter working to ensure that quality children’s policies exist 
and reflect the best available evidence. These complementary roles are interdepen- 
dent and reflect acommon, shared commitment to children’s well-being. If the roles 
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are implemented with keen respect for interdependence and the value of joint 
decision-making, a spirit of collective ownership can develop that enriches and 
deepens the collaboration. 

Second, careful attention should be given to power inequities and the humanitar- 
ian imperative Do No Harm. The voices of large, international agencies should not 
drown out the voices of smaller, national agencies that have less power and visibility 
but have a grounded understanding of children’s lives and situation. Also, the 
emphasis should be less on harmony between the different actors and finding areas 
of agreement than on learning deeply about children’s situation and doing what is in 
children’s best interests. These themes, which likely apply to wider issues of 
humanitarian and development coordination, will be evident in the case study pre- 
sented below. 


20.2 The Case Study 


The case study features the cooperative, inter-agency processes around research to 
improve children’s protection and well-being. Before discussing the cooperative 
processes, it is useful first to provide an overview of the research itself. 


20.2.1 The Research 


The research was conceptualized by the Inter-Agency Learning Initiative (ILI) on 
Community-Based Child Protection Mechanisms and Child Protection Systems. 
Save the Children (via Sarah Lilley) was selected to coordinate a global Reference 
Group, with one of its members—the Columbia Group for Children in Adversity 
(via M. Wessells)—serving as its technical arm. The ILI drew on the findings of a 
global review of community-level processes and mechanisms for protecting chil- 
dren (Wessells, 2009). The review reported that the dominant approach was non- 
governmental organization (NGO) led or facilitated and used a top-down approach. 
Frequently, NGOs led child protection assessments and then helped to establish in 
communities Child Welfare Committees (CWCs). The CWCs consisted of groups 
of local people who monitored violations against children, reported criminal viola- 
tions to authorities, and took steps to prevent violations at community level. The 
review, however, found that such approaches tended not to be highly effective or 
sustainable in large part because local people did not take ownership of them 
(Wessells, 2009, 2015). Seeing them as NGO projects, communities tended neither 
to take responsibility for the CWCs nor to use their own creativity and resources to 
support them. 

The research described below was designed to develop and test a bottom-up, 
community-led approach, which complements more top-down approaches 
(Wessells, 2015, 2018). This approach placed power in the hands of communities, 
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enabling them to identify the key harms to children, select which one they wanted 
to address, plan how to address it, and then implement the community-led action 
while monitoring and periodically taking stock of the action. The research took 
place in Sierra Leone, one of the world’s poorest countries. In Sierra Leone, policies 
regarding children’s protection had placed relatively little stock in community-led 
action on behalf of children. Via its 2007 Child Rights Act, the emphasis had been 
on establishing and supporting CWCs at village level. 


20.2.1.1 Design 


The study consisted of action research (McIntyre, 2008) in which communities 
defined a problem, developed and took steps to address it, and evaluated and refined 
their approach. The design entailed a two-arm randomized cluster trial (see Wessells, 
2015, 2018 for detailed information on the trial and the intervention). In each of two 
districts, there were two clusters of three villages which were approximately similar 
in regard to size, child protection issues, socioeconomic status, and services avail- 
able. On a random basis, one cluster in each district was assigned to the intervention 
condition, with the other clusters serving as comparison groups. Quantitative, sur- 
vey measures were taken from all young people 13—19 years of age in the communi- 
ties at the baseline (pre-intervention) and midline (1.3 years after the intervention 
had begun). Also, narrative, qualitative data were collected before the intervention 
and at the midline. A planned end-line data collection was scuttled by the Ebola 
crisis. 


20.2.1.2 Stages 


The work was conducted in multiple stages, the first of which involved ethnographic 
learning about the communities. A key finding (Wessells et al., 2012) was that local 
people did not report harms to children to CWCs but overwhelmingly preferred to 
handle them by means of traditional mechanisms. For example, if a girl became 
pregnant, the girl’s family developed a “compromise” with the boy’s family, result- 
ing in the boy’s family paying for the girl’s lost education and the boy marrying the 
girl. Asked whether they would report a criminal offence such as rape of a child to 
authorities, nearly all the participants said “No,” indicating low confidence in the 
police or the magistrates and concerns about corruption and likely inaction. Overall, 
people viewed the main harms to children as teenage pregnancy out of wedlock, out 
of school children, heavy work, and maltreatment of children not living with their 
biological parents. The ethnographic findings were fed back to local collectives in a 
participatory manner, with space created for reflection about “What are we [com- 
munity members] going to do about these harms to children?” 

In Stage 2, the planning phase, with the help of a facilitator who enabled a slow 
process of dialogue and also inclusivity, the communities selected which harm they 
wanted to address in a manner that linked them with formal stakeholders. The 
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communities chose to address teenage pregnancy, a third of which was owed to 
sexual abuse (Coinco, 2010) and which typically forced the young mothers into 
survival sex. With significant leadership from young girls and boys, the communi- 
ties designed a community action to prevent teenage pregnancy. Broadly, the com- 
munity action consisted of family planning, sexual and reproductive health, and life 
skills, implemented in a highly participatory manner (Wessells, 2015). 

In Stage 3, the intervention communities implemented their community-led 
action, with ongoing monitoring and periodic reflective evaluations in which they 
stepped back, identified strengths and weaknesses of the community action, and 
made any needed adjustments. The action included activities such as collective dia- 
logue and decision-making, child leadership and messaging via street drama and 
radio, peer education, support from local authorities, and linkage of communities 
with health services. 


20.2.1.3 Results 


The results at this stage were promising and featured high levels of community 
ownership and diverse signs of the intervention effects in addressing teenage preg- 
nancy (Stark et al., 2014; Wessells, 2015). High levels of community ownership 
were evident in how many people volunteered their time and work, without material 
compensation, and regularly referred to the intervention as “ours,” stating that 
NGOs and the government support them but do not lead the intervention. Many 
teenagers said they used contraceptives regularly, and teenage girls reported that 
because of the intervention, they said “No” more frequently to unwanted sex. Both 
girls and boys said that they had learned how to discuss and negotiate with their 
partners in regard to sex and also how to plan their sexual activities in light of wider, 
life goals. 

In contrast to previous low use of health posts, many teenagers and parents in the 
intervention condition visited the health posts regularly for contraceptives or advice, 
and villages frequently invited nurses and other health staff to visit in order to edu- 
cate villagers about puberty, sex, and preventing teenage pregnancy. A reduction in 
teenage pregnancies occurred only in the intervention condition, as confirmed by 
participant observations and interviews with health post staff, monitors, teenagers, 
and adults (Wessells, 2015). Also, the action process significantly improved com- 
munities’ collaboration and linkage with the local health posts. 

Unfortunately, the Ebola crisis erupted in Sierra Leone in August 2014, radically 
disrupting the intervention and data collection and life in general (Kostelny et al., 
2016). Nevertheless, the promising results had a significant policy impact, due in no 
small part to the cooperative process employed. 
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20.2.2 The Cooperative Process and Its Policy Impact 


The cooperative process was deliberately cultivated in all phases of the research as 
a means of influencing policy and practice. This section examines the nature of the 
cooperation between the research team and policy leaders at different stages and 
also considers how various challenges were handled through cooperative processes 
of dialogue, negotiation, and collective problem-solving. 


20.2.2.1 Country Selection 


Although the ILI had decided to conduct the action research in one country in each 
of West and East Africa, it had not initially chosen which countries to work in. Since 
the ILI recognized that achieving a national policy impact would be more likely if 
the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) encouraged and supported it, an 
invitation to consider participation was sent to the UNICEF’s country offices in 
each region. The Sierra Leone and Kenya offices of UNICEF indicated their interest 
in supporting the action research. Sierra Leone had emerged from a decade-long, 
horrific war only in 2002, whereas Kenya offered a somewhat more stable, develop- 
mental setting. The Sierra Leone case study is featured below. The references to 
UNICEF from here on in the paper pertain to the UNICEF country office in Sierra 
Leone. 


20.2.2.2 The Design Phase 


The broad research design expressed the common vision of the ILI for strengthen- 
ing the evidence base and simultaneously developing a more community-owned 
and community-led approach. This vision resonated well with UNICEF, which had, 
as aresult of a previous child protection system mapping, learned about the need for 
greater community involvement and deeper learning about community processes. 
Intentionally, however, the design was not complete and something that was imposed 
by outsiders. There was a need to adapt it to the particulars of the Sierra Leone con- 
text and in particular to select a limited number of sites where the work could be 
most illuminating. Wanting to avoid imposing outsider ideas, the ILI set out to select 
sites collaboratively, through open dialogue with national partners. 

Appropriately, UNICEF recommended that the ILI talk initially with the 
National Child Protection Committee (CP Com), which was chaired by the Ministry 
of Social Welfare, Gender, and Children’s Affairs (MSWGCA), and the members 
of which were international and national NGOs whose representatives were mostly 
Sierra Leonean. Late in 2010, M. Wessells and S. Lilley met with the CP Com, 
explained that they came in a spirit of co-learning, outlined the action research and 
its purpose, and invited discussion about two regions where the action research 
should be conducted. This discussion was pivotal in helping to cement a common 
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vision that efforts to strengthen child protection practice and policy should be 
guided by quality evidence. Common ground for cooperation arose also from the 
mutual appreciation that Sierra Leonean communities have rich cultural traditions 
that include many practices that support children’s well-being. 

The discussion of priority sites for the conduct of the action research generated 
an initial list of many options. However, it was explained that in order to learn in 
depth, the action research could not be done in a large number of areas. Only two 
geographic regions could be included, and that one reasonable way to approach 
selection would be to select sites that reflect the regional, ethnic, and linguistic 
diversity of Sierra Leone, which remains a mostly rural, agrarian society. This 
explanation sparked conflict, as members of national NGOs pointed out that inten- 
sive needs existed in all districts of Sierra Leone and suggested that it would be 
unfair to favor some over others. Seeking to handle this conflict in a constructive, 
respectful manner, the action researchers affirmed the widespread needs in Sierra 
Leone and noted the need for evidence regarding the effectiveness of a community- 
led approach. The team was not suggesting that a proven approach be extended to 
some communities but denied to others. They suggested that if the approach worked, 
the approach could be taken to scale and used in many different districts. As the 
dialogue continued, the CP Com members came to see the benefits of learning 
deeply in two sites, and the Minister himself indicated that they could subsequently 
extend the needed support to other areas. This conversation was important substan- 
tively, and it also helped to build a norm of constructive conflict management, which 
itself is key in taking a cooperative approach. 

The CP Com then suggested that it would be useful to conduct the action research 
in both the southern, Mende-speaking region and in the northern, Temne-speaking 
area of Sierra Leone. The agreement of the research team with this approach 
cemented the grounds for cooperation, and the CP Com asked to be kept updated on 
the site selection and to periodically meet to discuss findings as they came out. 
Since additional information and site visits were needed to identify the specific sites 
within each area, various agencies offered to help make connections with particular 
district offices and enable the local visits. This multilevel dialogue process led the 
research to select particular Chiefdoms within Moyamba and Bombali districts, 
respectively. A positive outcome of this site selection process was that the CP Com 
members began to take ownership of the research, seeing it as truly cooperative and 
“theirs.” 


20.2.2.3 The Ethnographic Phase 


To strengthen a cooperative approach, an in-country Reference Group was also 
formed that, like the global Reference Group, was chaired by Save the Children and 
included UNICEF and NGOs such as Plan, World Vision, ChildFund, ActionAid, 
and Concern, among others. When the ethnographic research was conducted, two of 
the researchers came from the former agencies. David Lamin of UNICEF, who in 
many respects was the driving force behind the research in Sierra Leone, served as 
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the Moyamba team leader, and a child protection worker for Save the Children 
became one of the researchers who lived in the villages. This arrangement deepened 
the cooperation between UNICEF and Save and the research team, and it marked a 
turning point for the researcher from Save, who said that this experience had trans- 
formed his understanding of communities and of the problems inherent in dominant 
NGO approaches. 

A significant moment in the cooperative approach occurred when, in 2011, the 
ethnographic phase findings were presented to the CP Com, with the Minister of the 
MSWGCA as chair. In presenting the findings, the author felt apprehensive since 
the findings showed the limits of the approach taken over the previous 4 years by the 
MSWGCA, UNICEF, and CP Com. That approach was based on the 2007 Child 
Rights Act, which had mandated the establishment of a CWC in each village and 
envisioned an effective referral system for reporting violations against children to 
authorities. In contrast, the ethnographic findings showed that the vast majority of 
local people did not use the CWCs and other formal aspects of the child protection 
system, which they saw as embodying outsider values and approaches. Showing 
that people viewed child rights as harmful and preferred instead to use their tradi- 
tional processes and mechanisms, the research indicated a significant disconnect 
between the formal and the nonformal aspects of the child protection system. 

Fortunately, the Minister did not respond defensively and thanked the research 
team for its findings, saying that he had heard some about these kinds of problems 
and that the research had provided a more systematic picture of communities and 
the CWCs. This welcoming remark opened the door to honest group dialogue and 
reflection about the limits of a top-down approach, the grip of traditions on local 
communities, and how to engage with communities in more meaningful, effective 
ways. A key part of the discussion was the recognition that communities already do 
much to protect their children and that the agencies and workers around the table 
should support appropriate local efforts. In this manner, the group demonstrated its 
openness and commitment to learn from research findings and its willingness to 
reflect together about what was not working and how to improve their inter-agency 
approach. As people took ownership for the findings and discussed what more effec- 
tive approaches might look like, the spirit of cooperation and co-learning grew 
richer, inviting additional action. Subsequently, UNICEF convened a workshop 
aimed at developing more participatory approaches to introducing child rights and 
ending the backlash against child rights that the ethnographic research had reported. 


20.2.2.4 The Community-Led Planning and Action 


Continuing the upward spiral of cooperation, the research team provided regular 
updates to the CP Com at regular intervals (every 6 months) as the intervention 
communities selected which harm to children to address, developed a plan for 
addressing it, and took action themselves to reduce the harm. These updates included 
collaborative learning about how to stimulate high levels of inclusivity and owner- 
ship via power sharing with communities and community efforts to reach out to hear 
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the voices of the most vulnerable and marginalized children and families. These 
updates enabled significant problem-solving dialogue about how to achieve mean- 
ingful child participation, a priority that the global child protection sector has found 
difficult to achieve. 

This period also saw increased cooperation with UNICEF in influencing multi- 
ple partners. UNICEF organized periodic workshops with different NGOs to help 
share the findings, approaches, and learnings from the community-led work. 
Conducted in a reflective mode, these workshops not only shared what the research 
team was learning and how it worked but also invited each partner agency to share 
about how it engaged with communities and evaluated its work. Collective reflec- 
tion on the agency sharing increased awareness of the need for greater power shar- 
ing with communities and for increased levels of community ownership and 
sustainability. These workshops boosted the desire of different agencies to learn 
how to support a more community-led approach. 

UNICEF also played a key brokering role in influencing the Government of 
Sierra Leone. Because UNICEF worked closely with the MSWGCA and its 
Minister, it knew the main power dynamics within the Ministry, understood the key 
leverage points, and identified when the timing was ripe for action. On a regular 
basis, D. Lamin organized meetings between himself, the Minister, and M. Wessells. 
These meetings were mostly for purposes of updating about the action research, its 
approach, and its key findings to date. However, they also provided a steady mes- 
sage of encouragement to listen more deeply to communities, build on existing 
community resources, and enable and learn from community action on behalf of 
vulnerable children. These meetings were critical in increasing the support of the 
Ministry, which looked to UNICEF for vision and leadership on behalf of children. 
With UNICEF’s encouragement of a more community-led approach, the Ministry 
could move with confidence and without image loss in shifting direction away from 
the top-down approach inherent in the previous Child Rights Act. 

Cooperation with UNICEF was crucial also in managing the rapid turnover 
(every 6 months or so) in the Minister post, which risked a loss of continuity and the 
shift of the MSWGCA agenda in directions away from the community action 
approach featured in the research. UNICEF managed this challenge effectively by 
cultivating strong working relationships with mid-level managers who tended to 
stay in posts for several years. Regular meetings between mid-level managers, 
D. Lamin, and M. Wessells helped to engender support for the action research at 
multiple levels within the MSWGCA and to avoid gaps in support that might have 
developed otherwise. 

A similar process occurred within UNICEF, which also underwent changes in 
its Representative and the Chief of Child Protection posts. Regular presentations 
and dialogues were organized within UNICEF to update key staff, including the 
Representative and the Deputy Representative, on the approach, findings, and 
value added of the community-led approach, and also to enrich the understanding 
and interest of its child protection workers. The latter was vital for insuring that 
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bottom-up approaches got included in the national efforts to strengthen the child 
protection system. The meetings also enabled dialogue that helped to develop a 
holistic vision in which top-down and bottom-up approaches were seen as comple- 
mentary elements of strengthening national child protection systems. 


20.2.2.5 Toward Policy Change 


The inter-agency research approach and findings converged with the findings of 
other studies (e.g., Child Frontiers, 2010; Krueger, Thompstone, & Crispin, 2013) 
that highlighted the importance of community action on behalf of children. By late 
2015, the MSWGCA had developed and gained Cabinet approval for a new Child 
Welfare Policy. Consistent with this research, the policy emphasizes the importance 
of the government supporting community efforts to protect children, and it cautions 
against the tendency to add particular structures as instruments for protecting 
children. 

It is inherently difficult to measure whether the action research in particular sig- 
nificantly influenced the new national Child Welfare Policy. However, three differ- 
ent Ministers of the MSWGCA told the author and UNICEF that they saw the 
research findings as guiding the formation of a new policy that placed greater 
emphasis on supporting community action to protect children. Also, two mid-level 
managers within the MSWGCA said that this research had been pivotal because it 
was cooperative, systematic, and able to document using a rigorous design the 
effects of community-led action on behalf of children. Of interest to the author was 
that when MSWGCA stakeholders discussed the action research, they spoke of it as 
if it were their own and a rich source of co-learning. Key UNICEF stakeholders 
confirmed independently that the action research and its cooperative process had 
contributed significantly to the development of the new policy. 


20.2.2.6 Limitations 


The cooperative approach described here for influencing national policy is likely 
useful in diverse contexts, yet it is not universally applicable. If, for example, a 
national government was engaged in or supportive of corruption or violations 
against children, a cooperative approach would be inappropriate. Further, the 
community-led approach used in the action research would not be appropriate in 
zones of armed conflict that are suffused with spies and tensions. In such environ- 
ments, group discussions could be misperceived as political organizing and could 
lead to participants being killed. 
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20.3 Conclusion 


In concluding, it is useful to revisit the points raised earlier regarding means 
interdependence, attention to inequalities, and the importance of adhering to the 
Do No Harm principle. The cooperative approach in this case study recognized 
the high levels of interdependence among different agencies and stakeholders 
involved in policy and practice related to children’s well-being. Indeed, it illus- 
trates that the human component—relationships and processes of cooperation— 
can be as important as are the technical aspects of the research. Begun early on 
and applied in a continuous manner, a cooperative approach builds the shared 
vision, the spirit of interdependence, and the sense of collective ownership that 
enables policy leaders to take research findings on board and use them to develop 
more effective child protection policies. Because the process worked through the 
CP Com, small, national agencies had a significant voice alongside of large, 
international agencies. Throughout the discussions, attention was given to avoid- 
ing unintended harm and respecting children’s dignity and rights. 

It is important to recognize the limitations of a case study approach (Yin, 2018), 
which does not enable wide generalizations. It would be a mistake to assume that 
the kind of cooperative approach presented in this case study would apply readily to 
many different contexts. Still, the strategy of early and ongoing cooperation war- 
rants further research. This case study is offered in a spirit of inviting additional 
work aimed at documenting and evaluating approaches to enabling research on chil- 
dren to actually influence policy changes. 

An important challenge for the future is to enable wider use of this kind of coop- 
erative approach for purposes of achieving a policy impact. This wider use will 
require a more intentional effort on the part of researchers and policy leaders to 
build strong relationships, explicitly recognize the interdependence of research 
teams and policy leaders, and do the challenging, time-consuming work of coopera- 
tion. It will also require strong “soft” skills such as listening, building trust, negotia- 
tion, and collective dialogue, reflection, and problem-solving. More thought should 
be devoted to developing these skills as part of the effort to prepare the next genera- 
tion of researchers who can strengthen policy and practice in regard to children’s 
protection and well-being. 
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Part IV 
Children and Survival of the Species 


Chapter 21 A 
Climate Change and Children: An Issue geet 
of Intergenerational Justice 


Ann V. Sanson and Susie E. L. Burke 


21.1 Introduction 


The 2015 Paris Agreement reflected global acknowledgement that climate change is 
“an urgent and potentially irreversible threat to human societies and the planet”. 
Scientists view it as the biggest global health threat of the twenty-first century 
(Costello et al., 2009). In terms of Bronfenbrenner and Morris’s (2006) ecological 
model,! climate change is quintessentially a macro-system phenomenon, but its 
impacts are felt at every level of the system, from macro to micro. It poses substan- 
tial and escalating risks for food security, water availability, health, housing, infra- 
structure, agriculture and natural ecosystems (IPCC, 2014). There is a deep 
inequality in its causes and its impacts: disproportionately caused by the developed 
world, it will disproportionately affect the developing world; and children and 
future generations will disproportionately suffer its consequences. And yet peace 
psychology has been slow to consider climate change as a “peace issue”. This chap- 
ter positions climate change as an urgent issue of structural violence and intergen- 
erational justice that demands attention from psychologists, scholars, practitioners, 
activists and policy-makers, with particular emphasis on the needs of current and 
future generations of children. 


! Bronfenbrenner and Morris’s (2006) ecological model categorises influences on child develop- 
ment from the micro-system (the child’s immediate family context) through the meso- and exo- 
systems (interacting social influences such as school and health care) to the macro-system 
(national, cultural and global factors). 
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After a brief outline of climate science, we examine how climate change contrib- 
utes to both direct and structural violence. We then turn to the many ways in which 
children and youth are affected by climate change. Next we examine what a fair and 
just response to climate change might look like and discuss the many ways all of us 
can contribute towards making this a reality. We conclude by noting that, while 
climate change poses a dire threat, our responses to it can contribute significantly to 
a healthier, more equitable and more peaceful world. 


21.2 The Science of Climate Change 


Climate change refers to the warming of the planet caused by the build-up of green- 
house gases in the atmosphere (principally carbon dioxide, methane and nitrous 
oxide). As concentrations of CO, in the atmosphere have increased (Betts, Jones, 
Knight, Keeling, & Kennedy, 2016), global temperatures have risen in parallel. All 
of the world’s ten warmest years have occurred since 1998, and the Earth has not 
been so warm for 115,000 years (NOAA, 2017). Climate change is responsible for 
increased frequency and severity of extreme weather events (EWEs) such as floods, 
hurricanes and bushfires, as well as slower impacts like rising sea levels, droughts 
and changed growing seasons. 

The climate science indicates that we must act with urgency to move beyond fos- 
sil fuels and eliminate man-made emissions of greenhouse gases while at the same 
time drawing down the excess greenhouse gases in the atmosphere. Without such 
rapid change, further warming of up to 4.8 °C can be expected during the twenty- 
first century (IPCC, 2014). This would be catastrophic, potentially threatening the 
entire global ecosystem and human civilisation. 

The Paris Agreement committed nations to limit the temperature increase to 
below 2 °C, preferably below 1.5 °C. Cooperation by all countries is needed to 
achieve the required deep reductions in emissions. But, although most of the tech- 
nological solutions to both halting emissions and drawing down excess carbon are 
already available (e.g. Hawken, 2017), action is not happening nearly fast enough 
(The Royal Society, 2017). 


21.3 Climate Change, Children and Youth 


There are several reasons to focus particularly on the impact of climate change on 
children and young people, three of which are discussed below. 
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21.3.1 Children’s Greater Vulnerability to Climate Change 
Impacts 


Since climate change disrupts the basic necessities of life — shelter, food and water — 
it is regarded as the biggest global human health threat of the twenty-first century 
(Costello et al., 2009). There is clear evidence that it will exacerbate the underlying 
social, economic and ecological factors that cause global illness and premature 
death for all age groups (Watts et al., 2018). However, those most vulnerable to 
climate change impacts are children and youth, with the World Health Organization 
estimating that children will suffer more than 80% of the illnesses, injuries and 
deaths attributable to it (McMichael et al., 2004). Due to their immature physiologi- 
cal defence systems and the ways they interact with their immediate environment, 
they are physically more vulnerable to the direct effects of extreme heat, drought 
and natural disasters (McMichael, 2014) through injuries, environmental toxins and 
infectious, gastrointestinal and parasitic diseases that will become more prevalent 
with warmer temperatures and changed rainfall patterns (Sheffield & Landrigan, 
2010). For example, comparing the year 2000 with the three decades preceding it, 
climate change is estimated to have increased the numbers of cases of undernutri- 
tion, diarrhoeal diseases and vector-borne diseases such as malaria by 3—10% 
(Confalonieri et al., 2007), a trend that is expected to accelerate (Ebi, 2014). 

Children are also more susceptible to indirect effects of climate change, such as 
food shortages, intergroup conflict, economic dislocation and migration (Akresh, 
2016). Particularly for younger children, their dependency on adults can lead to 
psychosocial consequences through the impact of climate-related extreme weather 
events (EWEs) on parents’ physical, emotional and social well-being, family func- 
tioning and economic status (Clayton, Manning, Krygsman, & Speiser, 2017). 
Children also face danger in the period following EWEs when their routines and 
safety nets are disrupted, and they are vulnerable to physical and sexual violence, 
recruitment into armed groups, early marriage, trafficking and child labour (The 
Child Protection Working Group, 2015). There is also growing evidence of psycho- 
social impacts. Climate-related EWEs have been linked to consequences including 
post-traumatic stress disorder, depression, panic, sleep and anxiety disorders, cogni- 
tive deficits, learning problems and impaired language development (Garcia & 
Sheehan, 2016). 

Psychosocial impacts of climate change arise not only from directly experienc- 
ing its effects but also from vicarious experience and knowledge of the threat it 
poses for the future. There is clear evidence of widespread emotional reactions to 
climate change, even in high-income countries that are not yet suffering its direct 
effects. Surveys have found that many young people experience fear, sadness, anger 
and a sense of powerlessness (Ojala, 2015; Strife, 2012; UNICEF UK, 2013). 
Around the world, large numbers of youth recognise that climate change poses a 
serious threat (e.g. 60% of Australian 16- to 17-year-olds; Tranter & Skrbis, 2014) 
and are worried about how it will affect their own futures (e.g. 74% of British 11- to 
16-year-olds; UNICEF UK, 2013) as well as those of children and families in 
developing countries (63% in the British sample above). Many young people believe 
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that the world may end during their lifetime due to climate change and other global 
threats (Albert, Hurrelmann, Quenzel, & Jugend, 2010). Thus there is concern about 
how the threat of climate change is affecting the next generation’s capacity to invest 
in the future (Sanson, 2017). 

Further, impacts on children’s and youth’s physical, psychological, social and 
cognitive development will carry sequelae right through their lifetimes and possibly 
beyond. They can have long-term developmental, educational and economic conse- 
quences which make it harder for them to reach their full potential (Clayton et al., 
2017; Grantham-McGregor et al., 2007). This, along with likely epigenetic changes, 
may diminish their capacity to care for the next generation, creating a vicious inter- 
generational cycle of disadvantage that impedes human development. 


21.3.2 Double Jeopardy for Children in Disadvantaged 
Circumstances 


A further injustice arises from the fact that not all children and youth will suffer 
equally from climate change. Both physical and psychosocial impacts can be under- 
stood as the consequence of the accumulation of risk factors and the attenuation of 
protective factors in children’s lives, along with repeated exposure to stressful situa- 
tions (Sanson, Wachs, Koller, & Salmela-Aro, 2018). As discussed in Sect. 21.4, the 
most serious impacts of climate change are predicted in low- to-middle-income 
countries (LMICs), where 85% of the world’s children live (UNICEF, 2014). These 
children, along with children in disadvantaged circumstances in developed countries, 
will thus experience more risk factors and fewer protective factors. Since children are 
already at greater risk of climate change effects than adults, children growing up in 
situations experiencing the worst climate change effects are in double jeopardy. 

Unless We Act Now (UNICEF, 2015) clearly explains how climate change dis- 
proportionately affects the poorest children, deepening existing inequalities. 
Figure 21.1 graphically illustrates this with the example of drought. Those with 
adequate resources can safely relocate, keep families together, access health care, 
maintain children’s education and reduce social stressors, whereas those without 
such resources find themselves on an escalating downwards path of long-term 
deprivations like poorer nutrition, limited access to safe drinking water and disrup- 
tions to schooling. For these children, intergenerational injustice is compounded 
with exacerbated inequalities. 


21.3.3 Demands for Coping and Adaptation Placed 
on the Next Generation 


Children and youth will need to adapt to major changes arising from climate change, 
which are already starting but will escalate even with speedy action to curb emis- 
sions. The direct, indirect and gradual impacts of climate change all bring obvious 
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Fig. 21.1 Illustration of how climate change can exacerbate inequities, using the example of cli- 
mate change-induced drought (Source: UNICEF (2015) Unless we act now (Fig. 7, p27)) 


developmental challenges for young people. Dislocation, loss of place, migration 
and social disruptions will be added challenges for many (see Sect. 21.4). 

Additionally, restoring a safe climate requires a rapid transition to a low-carbon 
economy, involving major restructuring of industry, transport, energy and food pro- 
duction. Therefore this generation of children and youth will need to change how 
they live, eat, work, travel and consume. 

We need to think about the knowledge, skills and attitudes that will help the next 
generation adapt and cope successfully with the massive changes ahead. Section 
21.6 provides discussion of the role of adults in equipping children for these 
challenges. 


21.4 Climate Change, Peace and Violence 


The 2x2 matrix developed by Christie, Wagner, and Winter (2001), that differenti- 
ates between episodic (direct) violence and structural violence and episodic and 
structural peace-building, provides a useful framework for considering how climate 
change relates to peace and violence. Below we discuss how it contributes to both 
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episodic and structural violence, while Sect. 21.5 outlines the potential for restoring 
a safe climate while simultaneously building more peaceful, healthy and equitable 
communities. 


21.4.1 Climate Change’s Contribution to Direct Violence 


Lab-based and quasi-experiments have demonstrated a causal relationship between 
heat and aggression (Anderson, 2012). In a meta-analysis covering several centuries 
and continents, Burke, Hsiang, and Miguel (2015) found that both hotter tempera- 
tures and lower rainfall were related to increases in all forms of violence, from 
interpersonal to international, but particularly intergroup violence. Akresh (2016) 
cites evidence of links between increasing temperature and crime, community vio- 
lence and civil war. As the temperature goes up, so does aggression. 

Other factors often mediate the link between climate change and direct violence. 
Climate change effects (e.g. shortages of food and water, changed growing seasons 
and forced migration) can reduce social control and create social conflict, hence 
leading to violence (Agnew, 2011). When communities are disrupted due to EWEs 
or slower-acting climate change effects like droughts and rising sea levels, increas- 
ing levels of frustration in society can lead to interpersonal violence. For example, 
domestic abuse increased among families who experienced Hurricane Katrina in the 
USA (Yun, Lurie, & Hyde, 2010), and violence towards women increased in com- 
munities affected by the Australian “Black Saturday” bushfires (Molyneaux et al., 
2018, submitted). When people are forced to relocate, competition for resources 
(like jobs and land) between existing residents and new arrivals can increase racist 
sentiments and behaviour as currently seen in Europe and elsewhere with the 
upsurge in refugees from North Africa and the Middle East. For such reasons, cli- 
mate change has been described as an “accelerant” and “threat multiplier” to politi- 
cal instability. 


21.4.2 Climate Change’s Contribution to Structural Violence 


Perhaps more important than its impact on direct violence, climate change worsens 
the root causes of violence. In this context, it is instructive to consider the United 
Nation’s Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) which together constitute a plan 
of action to “strengthen universal peace in larger freedom” (United Nations, 2015). 
Climate change is the focus of the 13th SDG (“Take urgent action to combat climate 
change and its impacts”), where it is described as the single biggest threat to devel- 
opment (United Nations, 2015). However, it is also relevant to most of the other 
SDGs — impacts on some of these are summarised in Table 21.1 (see Sanson et al., 
2018, for further details). The deep asymmetry between those who have contributed 
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Table 21.1 Examples of how climate change will impede the achievement of selected SDGs 


Sustainable 
Development 
Goal (SDG) 


Examples of how climate change will compromise achievement of SDG 


SDG 1: End Climate change is disproportionately caused by “developed” (or “WEIRD”*) 

poverty countries which make up 12% of the world’s population. But, due to 

and geographic position (lower latitudes and lower altitudes) and weaker 

SDG 10: infrastructure (such as transport, health, education and social welfare 

Reduced systems), LMICs? are both more susceptible to sudden EWEs and longer- 

inequalities term climate change effects and have less capacity to prepare for and recover 
from them. Hence inequalities will increase, and tackling poverty will be 
more challenging 

SDG 2: Zero For every degree Celsius of warming, agricultural yields in Africa will 

hunger diminish by 10-30%, directly threatening livelihoods (Hanna & Oliva, 2016) 

SDG 3: Good The overall health impacts of climate change are predicted to be extremely 

health and negative (Watts et al., 2018) (see Sect. 21.3) 

well-being 

SDG 4: Quality | More frequent and intense floods, wildfires, hurricanes and other EWEs will 

education harm schooling by reducing attendance and achievement and destroying 


schools and, particularly in LMICs, by children leaving school to work and 
enhance family income (Kousky, 2016) 


SDG 5: Gender 
equality 


Girls tend to be removed from school in times of hardship more often than 
boys (UNICEF, 2015) 


SDG 16: Peace, 
justice and 
strong 
institutions 


Climate change will cause political and societal instability and undermine 
existing institutions (see Sect. 21.4.1) 


*WEIRD stands for “Western, Educated, Industrialized, Rich and Democratic” countries which 
make up 12% of the world’s population (Henrich, Heine, & Norenzayan, 2010) 
*LMICs, lower- and middle-income countries 


least to our warming atmosphere but will be most heavily impacted and those who 
contributed most but will be better protected creates a situation of fundamental 
injustice and a clear case of structural violence on a global scale. 


21.5 A Fair and Just Response to Climate Change: Global 
and Community Solutions 


Approaches to mitigating the severity of climate change and adapting to its impacts 
should also seek to reduce the deep inequalities and injustices inherent in it, thereby 
also protecting children’s well-being. In fact, climate change may offer an opportu- 
nity for building “positive peace” (Christie et al., 2001). Here we explore some of 
the ways in which climate solutions can help build more peaceful and equitable 
societies, starting with global solutions and moving to regional and local 
initiatives. 
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21.5.1 Global Solutions 


Climate change as a global problem requires global cooperation to bring about solu- 
tions. The UN Framework Convention on Climate Change (UN General Assembly, 
United Nations, 1994) requires nations to protect the climate system “on the basis 
of equity and in accordance with ... common but differentiated responsibilities and 
respective capabilities” and has a peace-building approach at its heart. From an ethi- 
cal viewpoint, it is only fair that those who contributed most to the problem, and 
who possess the greatest resources, should bear the greatest burden for addressing 
it. To date, however, fair, cooperative and systemic approaches for global burden- 
sharing have not emerged. The voluntary carbon reduction commitments made after 
the Paris Agreement are relatively weak and are insufficient to avoid dangerous 
climate change (Falkner, 2016). Nor is action happening fast enough. 

Some argue that we should consider not only the divide between developed and 
developing states but also divides between affluent and poor people, wherever they 
live (Huntjens & Zhang, 2016). Harris, Chow, and Karlsson (2013), for example, 
argue that the high-carbon lifestyles of the most affluent people (the wealthiest 10% 
who own 87.8% of the world’s wealth; Credit Suisse, 2017) and the global middle 
class must be regulated and taxed so that the costs of adaptation are redistributed 
between the world’s wealthy and the poor. 

Other global solutions to simultaneously address climate change and work 
towards climate justice rely on whole-scale changes to current economic systems. 
Examples include moving beyond gross domestic product (GDP) as a measure of a 
country’s prosperity, to a broader measure of overall well-being that includes health, 
education and security (Stiglitz, Sen, & Fitoussi, 2010), or a measure like the 
Bhutanese Gross National Happiness Index which includes indicators of human 
well-being and environmental health. Others call for even more radical reordering 
of our economic and political system. According to Klein (2014), the current capi- 
talist free market system is based on the fiction that nature is limitless. This has 
resulted in exploitation almost beyond the point of recovery — of the atmosphere, 
land, water and many species. To lower global emissions as rapidly as necessary, 
argues Klein, we need a completely different system: one that respects natural 
cycles of renewal; is sensitive to natural limits; generates plentiful, dignified work; 
closes deep inequalities; strengthens and transforms the public sphere; and radically 
reins in corporate power. Building equality and justice is deeply embedded in these 
types of solutions. 

The discourse surrounding climate change often ignores or de-emphasises under- 
lying structural political and economic problems, instead focusing on individualised 
lifestyle issues (Ojala, 2015). This is based on a neoliberal way of seeing people 
foremost as consumers rather than citizens, positing that people can take responsi- 
bility for global climate change by making the right consumer choices. While such 
individual choices are important, they will not in themselves prevent the escalation 
of climate change. Rather, to address the structural obstacles and injustices associ- 
ated with climate change, people need to act as citizens, pressuring governments to 
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make appropriate policy changes. “People power” will be a necessary ingredient in 
pushing national governments towards stronger action. Joining lobby or action 
groups (e.g. the Citizens’ Climate Lobby) can help to overcome a sense of power- 
lessness and maximise the impact of individuals’ actions at this level. 


21.5.2 Regional, Community and Local Solutions 


Proponents of climate solutions that move away from free market ideologies high- 
light the importance of the dispersal and devolution of power and control to regional 
and local communities (although strong central governments are still essential to set 
laws and limits to carbon-polluting activities). A worldwide movement of re- 
localisation seeks to build societies based on the local production of food, energy 
and goods and the local development of governance, currency and culture (http:// 
www.postcarbon.org/relocalize/). Massive cuts in emissions can be achieved by 
localising economies so that needs are met close to home, avoiding energy-intensive 
transportation (Norberg-Hodge, 2003). This shift would be facilitated by govern- 
ment regulations to rein in corporate power, involving change at national and inter- 
national levels too. 

The flourishing global “transition town” movement is a good example of 
grassroots-led re-localised economies (Hopkins, 2009). In transition towns, local 
communities make plans for how to transition away from fossil fuels and build in 
resilience for tough times ahead. They use collective decision-making and partici- 
patory democracy to build ideas about how to strengthen their local economies with 
low-carbon initiatives. These efforts revitalise or create new local businesses, stimu- 
late local jobs and help create thriving communities of people with meaningful 
employment in their local area. Community-owned renewable energy projects, 
community gardens, car-share schemes, tool libraries and repair cafes are examples 
of climate solutions at regional and local levels which are proliferating around the 
world and building fairer, safer communities (Hopkins, 2013). 

Redressing climate injustice and restoring a safe climate also involve shoring up 
communal infrastructure to provide essential services like public transport, housing 
and electricity that reduce emissions and are affordable and accessible to everyone. 
A growing trend is for local governments to lead change. For example, in 2016, 
Darebin (a municipality in Melbourne, Australia) became one of the first councils in 
the world to declare a climate emergency and is planning and implementing changes 
in areas including transport, green spaces, planning, waste minimisation, energy 
generation and efficiency and fossil fuel divestment (https://www.yoursaydarebin. 
com.au/21346/documents/62558). Other municipalities are following suit; amongst 
the first in the USA were Hoboken County in New Jersey, Montgomery County in 
Maryland and the city of Los Angeles. By mid 2019, 822 jurisdictions in 16 coun- 
tries had declared a climate emergency (https://climateemergencydeclaration.org/ 
climate-emergency-declarations-cover- 15-million-citizens/). 
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There are multiple opportunities for engagement at the community or local level 
for individuals and organisations. For example, to support localisation efforts, com- 
munity development activities can be undertaken by practitioners and scholars from 
a range of disciplines as well as civic leaders, activists and involved citizens. These 
activities can strengthen civil society by empowering and strengthening the capacity 
of people as active citizens, enabling them to shape change in their communities 
(Craig, Gorman, & Vercseg, 2004). One among many potential roles for peace psy- 
chologists is to help build community capacity in the peace-building skills of nego- 
tiation, cooperation, conflict resolution and active communication which are vital to 
the successful development and operation of community-owned projects. All such 
initiatives seek to mitigate climate change and hence help to protect today’s children 
and future generations from its most devastating effects. 


21.6 Supporting Children in the Face of Climate Change 


As noted above, individuals’ actions as citizens can help mitigate climate change 
while simultaneously addressing inequity and injustice and building positive peace. 
Further, there are many ways in which children can be supported to cope with cli- 
mate change that build their own capacities to take action on environmental threats. 
Below we start with the necessary step of overcoming denial and avoidance of the 
climate change problem. Then we turn to engagement of children in efforts at miti- 
gation, followed by consideration of the skills and capacities they need to adapt to 
current and future climate change impacts and to be prepared for the major changes 
associated with a transition to a climate-changed world and low-carbon economy. 
We should note at the outset that virtually all the research looking at these questions 
has come from the “WEIRD” (developed) world, and many of the strategies we 
discuss are only accessible to those in developed nations or with relative wealth — 
who are also those with the most responsibility, and power, to act. As discussed in 
Sect. 21.6.3, there is a clear need for more research on how to build the resilience of 
children in LMIC countries. 


21.6.1 Overcoming Denial and Avoidance of Climate Change 


Despite most people acknowledging that climate change is a problem requiring 
urgent changes in human behaviour (Cook et al., 2016; Reser, Bradley, Glendon, 
Ellul, & Callaghan, 2012), far fewer people are taking active steps to mitigate it. 
Psychological factors are central to both denial of climate change and failure to act. 
These include cognitive biases like minimising threats which appear distant in time 
and space, avoidance of painful feelings, resisting change and filtering out informa- 
tion which conflicts with our belief systems (Centre for Research on Environmental 
Decisions [CRED], 2014). Psychology also provides insights into how effective 
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action can be stimulated, by helping people (whether children or adults) come to 
terms with the profound implications of climate change, develop a sense of self- 
efficacy and collective efficacy and engage in actions which help manage their anxi- 
eties while contributing to climate mitigation (Burke, Sanson, & Keast, 2017). 

Overcoming denial and avoidance involves becoming more knowledgeable 
about the basic facts of climate change and its implications for future peace and 
stability in the world. A further critical step is to break the collective silence sur- 
rounding climate change — in other words, other people’s avoidance and denial. 
Despite its urgency, not enough people talk about climate change on a regular basis 
(Norgaard, 2011). For example, a 2016 survey found that only 19% of Americans 
hear someone they know talking about global warming at least once a month 
(Leiserowitz, Maibach, Roser-Renouf, Rosenthal, & Cutler, 2017). We need to find 
ways to bring climate change into conversations with our colleagues, institutions, 
professional bodies and stakeholders — including those who don’t share our world- 
view or beliefs, seeking to find common values (like protecting children’s health) 
which can lead to common solutions (like clean energy). The more climate change 
is viewed as a risk that requires action, the more it amplifies an individual’s own risk 
perception and intention to act (van der Linden, Maibach, & Leiserowitz, 2015). 
Breaking the silence also includes advocating for action on climate change to politi- 
cians, policy-makers, opinion leaders and decision-makers. 

We know the majority of children and youth have at least some concern about 
climate change, but they may not share these concerns with parents or other adults. 
To support children and young people in sharing their concerns and confronting the 
reality of climate change, important elements include providing supportive environ- 
ments and opportunities for them to express their fears and concerns and have them 
validated; sharing your own concerns; suggesting ways to manage negative feel- 
ings; giving access to accurate information and dispelling misconceptions; and col- 
laboratively thinking of things they can do about it (alone, with you, with peers or 
as part of a group) and supporting them in carrying out these ideas (Ojala & Lakew, 
2017). Parents and educators, but also others such as youth and community workers, 
can take on these support roles. 


21.6.2 Children as Active Agents in Responding to Climate 
Change 


While it is easy to see children as victims of environmental threats like climate 
change, they can also be powerful protagonists for change. The Convention on the 
Rights of the Child states that children have the right to participate in and influence 
decision-making processes that may be relevant in their lives (UN General Assembly, 
1989). Climate change decision-making now will determine the lives of children far 
into the future, so it is right that children are invited to contribute. Being given the 
opportunity to actively contribute to combating climate change can also provide 
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important psychological protection, “helping them to feel more in control, more 
hopeful and more resilient” (Hart, Fisher, & Kimiagar, 2014, p.93). It is thus impor- 
tant to treat young people as active agents, to respect and support their capacities to 
take action, to work together and to support each other. Helping children develop 
effective ways of coping with climate change builds their resilience and well-being, 
while acknowledging the critical role that they, as the next generation of adults, will 
play in shaping global responses to climate change. 

One effective strategy for children to use to cope with climate change is problem- 
focused coping which entails actively addressing an aspect of climate change (Ojala, 
2012). Table 21.2 provides examples of climate change programmes illustrating dif- 
ferent levels of child engagement, participation, co-agency and collaboration, as 
well as youth social action groups. 

Another coping strategy is meaning-focused coping, which is particularly rele- 
vant for problems like climate change which cannot be removed or solved immedi- 
ately or alone but demand active involvement over the longer term (Ojala, 2016). 
Meaning-focused coping involves concepts like positive reappraisal, in which the 
stressor is acknowledged but positive benefits are identified (“a zero-carbon world 
could be more healthy and fun”), and hope — recognising that big problems (like 
apartheid and women’s voting rights) have been solved in the past and that new 
ways to address climate change are being developed all the time (Ojala, 2012). It 
thus includes a realistic appraisal of the threat, along with a positive attitude that 
overcomes despair and motivates action. Ojala (2012) has found that meaning- 
focused coping in children is related to pro-environmental behaviour, environmen- 
tal efficacy, optimism and a sense of purpose. Meaning-focused coping is similar to 
Stoknes’ (2015) concept of “authentic hope” and Macy and Johnstone’s (2012) con- 
cept of “active hope”. 

Helping children to develop adaptive coping styles to engage with climate change 
can be the work of parents, carers, educators, community development workers and 
others and can be informed by the work of psychologists. While not much research 
has yet been published, climate literacy programmes for young people (e.g. http:// 
withoneplanet.org.au; _https://www.freespirit.com/pages/resource.cfm?file=1920; 
Kaye, 2009) and resources to assist parents (e.g. Australian Psychological Society, 
2018) are being developed. Strazdins and Skeat (2011) argue that building hopeful 
images of a zero-carbon future encourages young people to channel their individual 
interests into a higher social purpose and provides a broader sense of meaning in 
life. Grønhøj and Thøgersen (2017) specifically examined how different parenting 
styles can influence young people’s internalised motivation to “do something for the 
environment’. They identified four important factors: (i) letting young people see 
their parents are engaging in pro-environmental behaviours; (ii) parents having their 
own self-determined motivation to do things for the environment; (iii) an autonomy- 
supporting parenting style in which parents listen to children’s views and perspec- 
tives and allow them to decide things for themselves; and (iv) setting expectations 
for pro-environmental action. 
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21.6.3 Building Children’s Resilience to Climate Change 
Impacts and a Zero-Carbon World 


As well as being engaged in pro-environmental behaviours and climate actions 
which build just and fair solutions, children and youth will also need support to be 
able to adapt to faster and more wide-ranging changes than we have ever seen 
before. On top of increasingly negative climate impacts, they will also need to adapt 
to massive changes in lifestyle, consumption, work and travel as the world shifts to 
a zero-carbon economy — requiring flexibility, adaptability and cooperation with 
others. 

Models of positive child and adolescent development emerging from develop- 
mental psychology can provide guidance on how to build the capacities of youth to 
respond effectively as individuals, community members and citizens to the changes 
ahead. While a range of positive development models have been proposed (e.g. 
Hawkins, Letcher, Sanson, Smart, & Toumbourou, 2009; Lerner, Almerigi, Theokas, 
& Lerner, 2005), they share a number of commonalities. They emphasise compe- 
tence in (a) individual-level attitudes, values and behaviours such as self-esteem, 
self-efficacy, empathy and beliefs in justice and equity; (b) interpersonal spheres, 
reflected in healthy relationships with parents, peers and others and the capacity to 
cooperate and negotiate with others; and (c) at the community/social level, com- 
munity involvement, civic action and engagement and trust and tolerance of 
others. 

In general terms, these positive development attributes reflect eudaimonia (real- 
ising human potential through meaningful living) in contrast to hedonia (or pleasure- 
seeking) and provide foundational capacities for resilience and adaptation in the 
face of the changes ahead.’ For example, to avoid violence breaking out in the face 
of climate-induced disruptions, skills in conflict resolution, problem-solving, inter- 
cultural understanding, empathy and acceptance and beliefs in environmental 
protection, equality and justice will be critical. To deal effectively with the move to 
a zero-carbon and more localised world, skills for cooperation and sharing, trust 
towards others and strong community orientation and civic engagement will be 
needed. 

The question then is how can we build these attributes in the next generation? 
Hawkins et al. (2009) showed that four broad factors operating from childhood 
through early adolescence were related to positive development in early adulthood: 
self-regulation; positive and supportive relationships with parents, peers and teach- 
ers; school connectedness; and being a contributing member of their community, 
including volunteering and political awareness. Thus early efforts to strengthen 


?In other climate-related literature, eudaimonic attributes are referred to as intrinsic values and 
contrasted with extrinsic values which are usually counterproductive in the drive to reduce green- 
house gas emissions. Intrinsic values provide a better source of motivation for engaging in bigger- 
than-self problems like climate change (https://valuesandframes.org/). 
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children’s capabilities in these areas may help them to thrive and be well-prepared 
for responding adaptively to the changes ahead. Efforts to support positive develop- 
ment could also focus on helping young people to develop a sense of individual 
empowerment and collective efficacy by being involved in small climate action 
projects; talking about values like equality and compassion in age-appropriate 
terms; encouraging volunteering and joining community groups; encouraging a 
deep connection with nature; modelling responsible political action; and promoting 
a climate in schools that values and promotes eudaimonic attributes as much as 
intellectual and occupational success. 

The promotion of positive development, eudaimonic/intrinsic values and 
meaning-focused coping thus appear to be valuable approaches for preparing young 
people for the realities of climate change, as well as providing them with the active 
citizenship skills needed to promote speedy action to mitigate climate change and 
adapt to the inevitable changes. However, as noted above, the available research on 
these concepts has been almost entirely conducted in wealthy Western countries, 
and it is as yet uncertain how applicable they are for the non-Western LMICs which 
will bear the brunt of climate change. This is clearly an important area for future 
research. 


21.7 Summary and Conclusions 


Climate change is one of the most pervasive threats to peace, development, security, 
health and equity around the world in the twenty-first century, involving both epi- 
sodic and structural violence. However, solving climate change is also one of our 
best hopes for episodic and structural peace-building, resulting in a healthier, fairer 
and more just world. 

Children are particularly at risk, being developmentally most vulnerable to many 
climate impacts, some lasting over their entire lifetime. Focusing on children also 
helps us to see the injustice and urgency of addressing climate change and encour- 
aging the current adult generation to recognise its responsibilities and “moral duty” 
(Cripps, 2017) to ensure that today’s children and their descendants will have the 
basic conditions for flourishing. We have discussed peaceful and just solutions to 
the problem of climate change at all the ecological levels in Bronfenbrenner and 
Morris’s (2006) model of development — some at the macro-system (global and 
regional) level, some at the exo-system (local and community) level and some at the 
meso- and micro-system (family, school, individual) levels. Each approach provides 
opportunities for educators, scholars, practitioners, policy-makers and activists to 
make valuable contributions. Community development principles can be applied in 
disaster risk reduction, re-localisation and community adaptation programmes, 
ensuring that children are heard and fully engaged. There are multiple possibilities 
for programme development, evaluation and implementation around promoting 
coping skills, positive development and civic engagement in young people so that 
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they can cope and thrive in a climate-changed world. Globally, there is uneven cov- 
erage of climate change in schools: the UN Decade of Education for Sustainable 
Development (2005-2014; see https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Education_for_sus- 
tainable_development) helped develop the capacity of school systems to cover sus- 
tainable development in school curricula (e.g. Mwendwa, 2017). However, climate 
change is more rarely a specific curriculum topic. While excellent initiatives exist 
such as the US Alliance for Climate Education (https://acespace.org) which reports 
delivering climate education to over two million students, many students across the 
world still receive limited information. Further, in terms of offering students oppor- 
tunities to engage with climate change mitigation, it is common for schools to focus 
only on consumer-based actions (e.g. reduce, reuse, repair, recycle). There is typi- 
cally little emphasis on active citizenship, on respecting children’s rights to full 
participation or on helping them to develop adaptive coping strategies for the future. 
Schools, clubs and community groups are among potential sites for programmes to 
develop these skills — there are many opportunities for educators and psychologists 
to collaborate in this area. 

In tertiary education, there needs to be a much greater integration of climate 
change into all disciplines and subjects. US research indicates that the majority of 
undergraduate students do not have an accurate understanding of climate change 
nor its mitigation (Huxster, Uriber-Zarain, & Kempton, 2015). Climate change, as a 
threat multiplier and complex global problem, affects every aspect of our lives and 
needs to be recognised as such. Whether thinking of the arts, architecture, planning, 
law or the health, social, biological or “hard” (e.g. engineering) sciences, it is diffi- 
cult to think of an area of study that will not be affected by climate change but also 
has the potential to contribute to solutions. Within the psychology discipline specifi- 
cally, climate change needs to be incorporated across all specialist areas, e.g. under- 
standing its impacts on children’s development, mental health and well-being; 
considering the demands on public health services that climate change impacts will 
entail; examining the human causes and solutions to climate change; and develop- 
ing expertise in the peace-building skills of communication, conflict resolution and 
negotiation which will be so critical in the future. 

Multidisciplinary collaboration to achieve effective solutions to climate change 
is essential. There is enormous scope for psychologists and other social scientists to 
work with the broader community of academics, policy-makers, scientists, com- 
munity groups, activist organisations and the public in conducting climate change 
research and developing or implementing solutions to environmental threats and 
climate change. Global climate change is as much a social problem as a physical 
one. 

In conclusion, the world is facing a dire predicament, and the challenges are mas- 
sive and urgent. But we have the capacity to slow and then stop the harmful warm- 
ing of our planet at the same time as building fair, just and peaceful communities. 
Whatever our roles in society, as today’s adults, we need to accept that the future 
survival of our families, communities, the natural places we love and all future gen- 
erations depends on the actions we take now. 
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Conclusion: Peaceful Children in a Peaceful 
World — From Intervention to Structural 
and Cultural Transformation 


Daniel J. Christie and Nikola Balvin 


In the introduction to this book, we mentioned that the 1989 Convention on the 
Rights of the Child affirms children’s rights to be protected and cared for in ways 
that ensure their safety and well-being. While the full realization of children’s rights 
remains aspirational, this volume presents a small sample of interventions that fall 
within the rubric of peace psychology and point to some ways of promoting chil- 
dren’s safety and well-being. 

Interventions to improve children’s lives do not take place in a vacuum. In Italy, 
where the 15th Symposium on the Contributions of Psychology to Peace took place, 
the most salient issue was migration. Peace psychologists recognize that the particu- 
lar set of psychological principles and interventions that are effective in reducing 
violence and increasing peace vary with geohistorical context. Not surprisingly, 
many of the presentations that took place at the symposium highlighted concepts 
and principles well suited for the reduction of intergroup conflict and promotion of 
tolerance and harmony. Many of the presentations at the symposium were revised 
and edited as chapters in this book. The chapters that evaluate interventions that 
took place in Italy, as well as those based on research in other parts of the world, 
shared the objective of improving intergroup relations. 

The chapters dealing with migration and multi-cultural societies offer many 
insights into the psychological dynamics that take place in these circumstances. 
Some of the main takeaways included: the valuable role that refugee men can play 
in promoting the well-being of their children (Veale et al., Chap. 2); the efficacy of 
extended, vicarious, and imagined contact on improving intergroup relations (Haji 
& Noguchi, Chap. 4); the effectiveness of inducing empathy toward refugees as a 
means of promoting more positive attitudes toward the other (Glen et al., Chap. 5); 
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how civic participation can improve tolerance toward migrants (Mazzoni et al., 
Chap. 6); how migrants’ engagement in civic life can have a desirable impact on 
adjustment and result in a bi-cultural identity (Marzana et al., Chap. 7); and how 
youth’s social identity can enhance both intergroup conflict and harmony (McKeown 
et al., Chap. 12). Taken together, these and other chapters identified key mecha- 
nisms and conditions that promote intergroup harmony and the well-being of 
migrants. 

Although intervention research is often beneficial for participants, the change 
toward sustainable peaceful relations must be systemic, which means that the struc- 
tural and cultural conditions that give rise to intergroup conflict and violence must 
be ameliorated. Structural conditions can be conceptualized as relatively permanent 
arrangements in the distribution of a society’s resources while culture, as Galtung 
(1996) puts it, refers to the symbolic sphere of our existence. Culture includes 
shared meanings, narratives, and norms that justify structural arrangements; 
together, structure and culture form an interlocking system (Noor & Christie, 2015); 
it is this system that we, as peace psychologists, wish to nudge in the direction of 
more peaceful relations. 

Some glimpses of an ideal world that grapples with the difficult problem of sys- 
temic peace can be found in research on prevention and, in particular, the kind of 
prevention efforts that assess structural and cultural conditions that support chil- 
dren’s safety and well-being. An example is the research presented by Milani et al., 
(Chap. 1) on an evidence-based assessment system designed to identify risk and 
protective factors that are associated with family violence. Studies on risk and pro- 
tective factors are useful not only for the purposes of assessment and intervention 
but also because the identification of protective factors gives us insight into struc- 
tural and cultural conditions associated with peace and well-being in children. 
Generally, these peaceful structural and cultural arrangements are found in inclusive 
societies where the satisfaction of “life-extending human needs” is accessible to all 
members of the society including people who occupy subaltern strata (Christie, 
2018). 

Affolter and Azaryeva Valente (Chap. 14) have demonstrated how the mitigation 
of structural and cultural inequities that exclude children from basic social services 
can not only affect their well-being but also remove some of the antecedents of 
conflict. Maternowska and colleagues (Chap. 9) further complicate the picture in 
useful ways by demonstrating that structure-based inequalities can interact with risk 
and protective factors to affect child outcomes. Setting aside the notion that some 
risk (e.g., poverty) and protective (e.g., education) factors are built into the structure 
of a society, another way of framing the problem is that structure-based factors rep- 
resent relatively permanent arrangements in the distribution of resources that poten- 
tially enhance safety and well-being. Transient risk and protective factors operate 
within the context of these relatively permanent arrangements. 

In an ideal world peaceful changes are not only systemic, they meet other criteria 
including scalability, sustainability, measurability, and they have subaltern involve- 
ment, which means the involvement and leadership of those who are directly 
affected by violence (Christie, 2018). For example, Guetta’s (Chap. 15) educational 
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program on nonviolent communication, while not systemic in nature, has a number 
of ideal qualities. First, the program is not carried out in a top-down manner; instead, 
it is peer-driven. Second, the program is scalable as indicated by the adoption of the 
program by additional schools. Third, the adoption by different schools is also one 
metric of success, thereby meeting the measurability criterion. Finally, the scalabil- 
ity of the program provides an indication that the peer education approach will be 
sustainable. 

The criterion of sustainability, in particular, has received a great deal of attention 
in peace research. While interventions that yield peaceful outcomes between groups 
in conflict are desirable, there is no guarantee that the peace achieved will be stable 
and sustainable. Bigazzi and colleagues (Chap. 8) note the fragility of empower- 
ment interventions that are not anchored in transformations of the wider structural 
and cultural context. This view comports with a key maxim in peace psychology; 
namely, the notion that sustainable forms of peace require structural and cultural 
transformation (Christie, 2006). 

Turning to the criterion of subaltern involvement, a number of chapters featured 
research methodologies that were sensitive to this issue. There is a growing empha- 
sis among peace psychologists on the value of accompaniment (Watkins, 2015), 
which positions researchers in a supportive role and places subalterns at the center 
of the change process. This discursive shift in peace psychology aligns peace psy- 
chologists with the emancipatory methodologies of critical and liberation psychol- 
ogy (Christie, Seedat, & Suffla, 2017). Emancipatory methodologies endorse 
various forms of participatory action research in which subaltern members of a 
society undergo a conscientization process and drive structural and cultural changes 
(Bretherton & Law, 2015; Montero & Sonn, 2009; Seedat, Suffla, & Christie, 2017). 
The involvement of subalterns as a driving force in the transformation process 
encourages ownership of structural change and helps ensure the sustainability of 
change (Ferguson, McDaid, & McAuley, 2018). 

We see elements of participatory action research in several of the book’s chap- 
ters. Kostelny, Wessells, and Ondoro (Chap. 18) describe a community-based par- 
ticipatory action research program aimed at supporting vulnerable children and 
enhancing child protection. As the authors suggest, it seems likely that the program 
will be sustainable because it was designed to promote local ownership. Similarly, 
the peacebuilding programs for young people in Cambodia and Uganda described 
by Balvin and Miletic (Chap. 19) sought to involve relevant stakeholders in various 
phases of the programs. Stakeholders were also involved in the research informing 
the programs’ next steps. Engagement in the peacebuilding programs was designed 
to increase stakeholders’ knowledge of the research and their ownership of the find- 
ings. Wessells (Chap. 20) conducted an action research program designed to engage 
members of multiple agencies and organizations from several communities with the 
purpose of developing policies in support of children’s protection and well-being. 
The research demonstrated the value of encouraging a cooperative orientation 
among stakeholders that results in a sense of ownership among participants as they 
work on policies in support of children. 
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Although the prospect of an ideal world in which all children are protected and 
cared for in ways that ensure their survival and well-being may seem fanciful, there 
is not much mystery about the kind of systemic changes that are required to create 
a world where children’s rights are fully realized. To be clear, these systemic 
changes require structural and cultural transformation. While structural transforma- 
tions ensure a more equitable distribution of material resources and social capital, 
cultural transformations provide the narratives and norms that are associated with 
structural transformations. The problem is that there is a lack of collective will to 
make these changes happen on a global scale. The question is how do we get from 
where we are to that ideal world? 

It is worth noting that the run-up to the instantiation of many human rights was 
prompted by the pressure of social activists, who had a sense of personal and polit- 
ical efficacy, combined with a skill set for organizing and building solidarity. 
Historically, for example, social action played an integral role in UN declarations 
on the rights of persons with disabilities and women’s rights (Christie, Bretherton, 
& Lunn, in press) though some of these rights remain aspirational. Most recently, 
we have seen social activists take on one of the most challenging existential issues 
of our time: the issue of climate change (Christie et al., in press). The Human 
Rights Council recognizes climate change as a human rights issue in part because 
the known adverse impacts of climate change threaten the right to water, sanita- 
tion, food, health, housing, self-determination, and development (Knox, 2016). 
The issue of social justice looms large as people who live under disadvantageous 
conditions by dint of geography and other life circumstances are disproportion- 
ately impacted, yet they have contributed the least to anthropogenic climate 
change. Moreover, as was pointed out by Sanson and Burke (Chap. 21), there is an 
issue of intergenerational justice because failure to mitigate climate change leaves 
young people with the burden of finding a solution to its deleterious effects in the 
future. 

Historically, peace psychologists have sought to apply psychology to the pursuit 
of peace. From a narrow focus on the prevention of war, peace psychologists have 
come to appreciate the necessity of addressing the roots of violence in a scalable 
and sustainable way while serving in a supportive role in which the survivors of 
violence and social injustices engage in direct action. Given the glacial pace in 
which children’s rights are being realized on a global scale and the urgency of the 
climate crisis for all of humankind, it is timely for peace psychologists to take on the 
role of “emancipatory practitioners” and use their knowledge to activate the psycho- 
social forces necessary to create a sociocultural climate conducive to the full real- 
ization of children’s rights. A strong collaboration between researchers and 
practitioners and a dedicated focus on research use and uptake are some of the 
examples this book offers on how peace psychologists can contribute to achieving 
this end. 
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